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My dear Lord, 

To enumerate the advantages! have derived from your 
instructions, both in regular lectures and in private con- 
versation, would be needless to those acquainted with the par- 
ties, and to the Public, uninteresting. My object at present 
is simply to acknowledge how greatly 1 am indebted to you 
in respect of the present Work ; not merely as having origi- 
naUy hnparted to me the principles of the Science, but also 
as having contributed^ remarks, explanations, and illustra- 
tions, relative to the most important points, to so great an 
amount that I can hardly consider myself as the Author of 
more than half of such portions of the treatise as are not 
borrowed from former publications. I could have wished, 
indeed, to acknowledge this more explicitly, by marking 
with some note of distinction those parts which are least my 
o^vn. But I found it could not be done. In most mstances 
there is something belonging to each of us; and even in 
those parts where your share is the largest, it would not be 
fiur that you should be made responsible for any thing that 
is not entirely your own. Nor is it possible, in the case of 
a Science, to remember distinctly how &r one has been, in 
each instance, indebted to the suggestions of another. Infer- 
1* 
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oiaticm, as to matters of &ct, may easily be referred in the 
mind to the person from whom we have derived it: but 
scientific truths, when thoroughly embraced, become much 
more a. part of the mind, as it were; since they rest, not on 
the authority of the instructor, but on reasoning from data 
which we ourselves furnish: they are scions engrafted on 
the stems previously rooted in our own soil ; and we are 
apt to confound them with its indigenous productions. 

You yourself also, I have reason to believe, have forgotten 
the greater part of the assistance you have afibrded in the 
course of conversations on the subject; as I have found 
more than once, that ideas which I distinctly remember to 
have received from you, have not been recognised by you 
when read or repeated. As fiir, however, as I can recol- 
lect, though there is no part of the following pages in which 
I have not, more or less, received valuable suggestions from 
you, I believe you have contributed less to the Analytical 
Outline, and to the Treatise on Fallacies, and more, to the 
subjoined Disseitation, than to the rest of the ^l^ork. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, on 
the one hand, you are not responsible for any thing contain 
ed in this Work, so, on the other hand, should you ever favor 
the world with a publication of your own dn the subject, the 
coincidence which will doubtless be found in it with many 
things here brought forward as my own, is not to be regard- 
ed as any ii^dication of plagiarism, at least on your side. 
Believe me to be. 
My dear Lord, 

Your obliged and aflfectionate 

Pupil and Friend, 
RICHARD WHATELY. 
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The foUowinflf Treatise contauis the substance of the 
Article " Logic" in the EncyclojHJtdia Metropolitana, ' It 
was suggested to me that a separate publication of it might 
prove acceptable, not only to some who are not subscribers 
to that work, but also to several who are; but who, for 
convenience of reference, would prefer a more poitable 
volume. 

I have accordingly revised it, and made such additions, 
chiefly in the form of Notes, as I thought likely to increase 
its utility. 

I have taken without scruple whatever appeared most 
valuable from the works of former writers 5 especially the 
concise, but in general accurate, treatise of Aldrich : but 
while I acknowledge my obligations to my predecessors, 
of whose labours I have largely availed myself, I do not 
profess to be altogether satisfied with any of the treatise? 
that have yet appeared ; nor have 1 accordingly judged it 
any unreasonable presumption to point out what seem to 
me the errors they contain. Indeed, whatever deference 
an Author may profess for the authority of those who have 
preceded him, the very circumstance of his publishing a 
work on the same subject, proves that he thinks theirs open 
to improvement In censuring, however, as I have had 
occasion to do, several of the doctrines and explanations 
of logical writers, and of Aldrich in particular, I wish it 
to be understood that this is not from my having formed 
a low estimate of the merits of the Compendium drawn up 
by the Author just mentioned, but, on the contrary, from its 
deserved popularity, — from the impossibility 01 noticing 
particularly all the points in which we agree, — and from 
the consideration that errors are the more carefully, to be 
pointed out in proportion to the authority by which they 
are sanctioned. 

In the later editions I have introduced, in the Appendix, 
under the word " Person," an extract from the theological 
works of my illustrious predecessor in the teaching of 
Logic, Dr. Wallis, Professor of Geometry in this University. 

I have also to acknowledge as^tance received from 
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several friends * who have at various times suggested re- 
marks and alterations. But I cannot avoid particularizing 
the Rev. J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, who actually 
composed a considerable portion of the work as it now 
stands, from manuscripts not designed for publication, and 
who is the oriffinal author of several payes. Some valuable 
illustrations of the importance of attendmg to the ambiguity 
of the terms used in Political-Economy, were frimished by 
the kindness of my friend and former pupil, Mr. Senior, of 
Magdalen College and of Lincoln's Inn, late Pro^'ssor of 
Political-Economy at Oxford, and now, at King's College, 
London. They are printed in the Appendix. But the 
friend to whom it is inscribed has contributed far more, 
and that, in the most important parts, than all others to- 
gether ; so much, indeed, that, though there is in the trea- 
tise nothing of his which has not undergone such expansion 
or modification as leaves me solely responsible for the 
whole, there is not a littie of which I cannot fairly claim to 
be the Author. 

The present edition has been revised with the utmost 
care. B!it though the work has undergone not only the 
close examination of myself and several friends, but the 
severer scrutiny of determined opponents, I am happy to 
find that no material errors have been detected, nor any- 
considerable alterations found necessary. Some small 
additions have, however, been introduced into the third 
and fourth editions; ana also a change in the arrange- 
ment, which 1 trust will somewhat lighten the student's 
labor. I have removed into an Appendix a considerable 
portion of what was in the first two editions placed in Part 
I. (now Chap, i.) of the Compendium ; as being (though 
highly important, not only from its connexion with the rea- 
soning process, but for other purposes, yet) not necessary, 
after the perusal of the Analytical Outiine, for the under- 
standing of the Second and Third Chapters. It may be 
studied, at the learner's choice, either before or after the 
Compendium.' 

On the utility of Lo^c many writers have said much in 
which I cannot coincide, and which has tended to bring 
the study into unmerited disrepute. By representing Logic 
as furnishing the sole instrument for the discovery of truth 
In all subjects, and as teaching the use of the intellectual 
faculties in* general, they raised expectations which could 
not be realized, and which naturally led to a re-action. 
The whole system, whose unfounded pretensions had been 
thus blazoned forth, has come to be commonly regarded as 
Utterly fiitile and empty : like several of our most valuable 



K»dioiDe8^ wbich^ when first introducec), were prodaimed, 
each) OS a panacea, infallible in the most appo^ie dia- 
orden; and which consequently, in many instances, fell 
§» a time into total disose ; though, after a long interval, 
they were established in their just estimation, and em- 
ployed conformably to their real properties. 

To explain folly the utility of Logic is what can be done 
only in the course of an explanation of the system itsel£ 
One pr^minary obserration only (for the original sugges- 
tion of which I am indebted to the same Mend to whom 
Uiis work is inscribed) it may be worth while to offer in 
this place. If it were inquired what is to be regarded as 
the most ai^ropriate intellectual occupation of MAN, as 
man, what would be the answer 1 The Statesman is eur 
gaged with political affairs ; the Soldier with military ; the 
Mathematician, with the properties of numbers ^nd mag- 
nitudes ; the Merchant with commercial concerns, Ac. ; 
but in what are all and each of these employed ?— em- 
ployed, I mean, as men; for there are many modes of 
exercise of the faculties, mental as weU as bodily, which 
are in great measure common to us with the lower animals. 
Evidently, in Reasoning. '^^Y ^^ ^ occupied in de- 
ducing, well or ill, Conclusions nrom Premises ; each, con- 
cerning the Subject of his own particular business. If^ 
therefore, it be found that the process going on dally, in 
each of so many different minos, is, in any respect, the 
same, and if the principles on which it is conducted can be 
reduced to a regular system, and if rules can be deduced 
from that system, for the better conducting of the process, 
then, it can hardly be denied that such a system and such 
rules must be e^)ecially worthy the attention, not of the 
members of this or that profession merely, but of every one 
who is desirous of possessing a cultivated mind. To under- 
stand the theory of that which is the appropriate InteUectual 
occupation of Man in general, and to learn to do that vell^ 
which every one will and must do, whether well or ill, may 
surely be considered as an essential part of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Even supposing that no practical improvement in argu- 
mentation resulted from the study of Logic, it would not 
by any means follow that it is unworthy of attention. The 
pursuit of knowledge on curious and interesting subjects, 
for its own sake, is usually reckoned no misemployment 
of time; and is considered as, incidentally, if not directly, 
useful to the individual, by the exercise thus afforded to 
the mental faculties. All who study Mathematics are not 
training themselves to become Surveyors or Mechanics* 
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«ome knowledge of Anatomy and Chemistiy is even ex- 
pected in a man liberally educated, though without any 
view to his practising Surgery or Medicine. The investi- 
gation of a process which is peculiarly and universally the 
occupation of Man, considered as Man, can hardly be 
reckoned a less philosophical pursuit than those just in- 
stanced. 

It has usually been assumed^ however, in the case of the 
present subject, that a theory which does not tend to the 
improvement of practice is utterly unworthy of regard ; 
and then, it is contended that Logic has no such tendency, 
on the plea that men may and do reason correctly without 
it : an objection which would equally apply in the case of 
Grammar, Music, Chemistry, Mechanics, &c., in all of 
which systems the practice must have existed previously 
to the theory. 

But many who allow the use of systematic principles in 
other things, are accustoi^ed to cry up Common-Sense as 
the sufficient and only safe guide in reasoning. Now by 
Common-sense is meant, I apprehend, (when the term is 
used with any distinct meaning,) an exercise of the judg- 
ment unaided by any Art or system of rules ; such an 
exefcise as we must necessarily employ in numberless 
cases of daily occurrence ; in which, having no established 
principles to guide us,— no line of procedure, as it were, 
distinctly chalked out, — we must needs act on the best 
extemporaneous conjectures we can form. He who is 
eminently skilful in doing this, is said to possess a superior 
degree of Common-Sense. But that Common-Sense is 
only our second-best guide ; — that the rules of Art, if judi- 
ciously framed, are always desirable when they can be 
had, is an assertion, for the truth of which I may appeal to 
the testimony of mankind in general ; which is so much 
the more valuable, inasmuch as it may be accounted the 
testimony of adr ersaries. For the generality have a strong 
predilection in favor of Common-Sense, except in those 
points in which they, respectively, possess the knowledge 
of a system of rules ; but in these points they deride any 
one who trusts to unaided Common-Sense. A Sailor, e. g. 
will, perhaps, despise the pretensions of medical men, and 
prefer treating a disease by Common-Sense : but he would 
ridicule the proposal of navigating 'a ship by Common • 
Sense, without regard to, the maxims of nautical art. A 
Physician, again, will perhaps contemn systems of Political 
Economy,* of Lo^c, or Metaphysics, and insist on the 

* See Senior's Introductory Lectnre on Political Economy, p. 38. 
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superior wisdom of trusting to Common-Sense in such 
matters ; but he would never approve of trusting to Com- 
mon-Sense in the treatm^it of diseases. Neither, agaih, 
would the Architect recommend a reliance on Common- 
Sense alone in building, nor the Musician in music, to the 
neglect of those systems of rules, which, in their respective 
arts, have been deduced from scientific reasoning aided 
by experience. And the induction might be extended to 
every department of practice. Since, therefore, each gives 
the preference to unassisted Common-Sense only in Siose 
oases where he himself has nothing else to trust to, and 
invariably resorts to the rules of art, wherever he possesses 
the knowledge of them, it is plain that mankind universally 
bear their testimony, though unconsciously and often un- 
willin^y, to the preferableness of systematic knowledge 
to conjectural judgments. 

There is, however, abundant room for the employment 
of Common-Sense in the application of the system. To 
bring arguments, out of the fbrm in which they are ex- 
pressed in conversation and in books, into the regular 
logical shape, must be, of course, the business of Common- 
Sense, aided by practice ; for such arguments are, by sup- 
position, not as yet within the province of Science ; else 
they would not be irregular, but would be already strict 
syllogisms. To exercise the learner in this operation, I 
have subjoined, in the Appendix, some examples, both of 
insulated arguments, and (in the last two editions) of the 
analysis of argumentative works. It should be added, 
however, that a large portion of what is usually introduced 
into Logical treatises, relative to the finding of Arguments, 
— the different kinds of them, &c., I have referred to the 
head of Hhetoric, and treated of in a work on the Elements 
of that Art. 

It was doubtless from a strong and deliberate conviction 
of the advantages, direct and indirect, accruing from an 
acquaintance with Logic, that the University of Oxford, 
when re-modelling their system, not only retained that . 
branch of study, regardless of the clamors of many of the 
half-learned, but even assigned a prominent place to it, by 
making it an indispensable part of the Examination for the 
first Degree. This last circumstance, however, I am c6n- 
vinced, has, in a great degree, produced an effect opposite 
to what was designed. It has contributed to lower instead 
of exalting, the estimation of the study ; and to withhold 
firom it the earnest attention of many who might have applied 
to it with profit I am not so weak as to imagine that any 
System can ensure great proficiency in any pursuit what- 
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ever, either in nXi students, or in a very large proportion of 
them : " we sow many seeds to obtain a few nowers ;'' but 
it might have been exp^ted (and doubtless was eacpected) 
that a majority at least of successful candidates would derive 
some benefit worth mentioning from their logical pursuits ; 
and that a considerable proportion of the distinguished 
candidates would prove respectable, if not eminent loci* 
clans. Such expectations I do not censure as unreasonable, 
or such as I might not have formed myself had I been 
called upon to judge at that period when our experience 
was all to come. But that experience has shown that those 
expectations have been very inadequately realized. The 
truth is, tiiata very smell proportion, even of distinguished 
students, ever become proficients in Logic ; and that by 
far Uie greater part paiss through the University without 
knowing any tiling at all of the sub^t I do not mean that 
they have not learned by rote a string of technical terms ; 
but that they understand absolutely nothing whatever of 
the principles of the Science. 

I am aware that some injudicious firiends of Oxford will 
censure the frankness of this avowal. I have only to reply 
that such is the truth ; and that I think too well o€, and 
know far too well, the University in which I have been 
employed in various academical occupations above a 
quarter of a century, to apprehend danger to her reputa- 
tion from declaring the exact truth. With all its delects, 
and no human institution is perfect, the University woula 
stand, I am convinced, hi^cr in public estimation than it 
does, were the whole truA, and nothing but the truth, in 
aU points respecting it more fuUy known. But the scanty 
ana partial success of the measures employed to promote 
logical studies is the consequence, I apprehend, of the urn- 
versality of the requisition. That which mitst be done by 
every one, wHL of course, often be done but indifferently ; 
and when the belief is once fiiUy established, which it cer- 
tainly has long been, that any thing which is indispensable 
to a testimonial, has little or nothing to do with the attain- 
ment of honors,* the lowest standard soon becomes the 
established one in the minds of the greater number ; and pro- 
vided that standard be once reached, so as to secure the can- 
didate from rejection, a greater or less proficiency in any 
such branch of study is regarded as a matter of indifference, 
as far as any views of academical distinction are concerned* 

• lu tiie last-framed Eyaminatiop-statate an express declaration 
has been inserted, that proficiency in Logic is to have weight in the 
assignment of honors. 
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Divinity is one of these branches; and to* tiiis also 
most of what has been said concerning Logic might be 
considered as equalhr applicable; but, in fact, there are 
several important differences between the two cases. In the 
first place, most of the students who are designed for the 
Church, and many who are not, have a value for theo- 
logical knowledge, independently of the requisition of the 
schools ; and on that ground do not confine their views to 
the lowest admissible decree of proficiency : whereas this 
can be said of very few m the case of Logic. And more- 
over, such as design to become candidates for holy Orders, 
know that another examination in Theology awaits them. 
But a consideration, which is ^ill more to the present pur- 
pose, is, that Theology, not being a science, admits of 
infinite dtgrees of proficiency, fi-om that which is within 
the reach of a child, up to the hi^^iest that is attainable by the 
most exalted genius; every one of which degrees is ines- 
timably valuable as far as it goes. If any one understands 
toleraUy the Church-catechism, or even the half of it, he 
knows something of divinity ; and that something is incal- 
culably preferable to notmng. But it is not so with a 
Science : one who does not imderstand the principles of 
Euclid's demonstrations, whatever number of questions 
and answers he may have learned by rote, knows abso- 
lutely nothing of geometry : unless he attain this point, aU 
his labour is utterly lost ; worse than lost, perhaps, if he is 
led to believe that he has learned something of a Science, 
when, in truth, he has not And the same is the case with 
Logic, or any other Science. It does not admit of such 
various degrees, as a knowledge of religion. Of course I 
am far from supposing that idl who understand any thing 
at all of Logic stand on the same level ; but I mean, what 
is surely undeniable, that one who does not embrace the 
fimdamental principles, of that, or any other Science, what- 
ever he may have taken on authority, and learned by rotcL 
knows, properly speaking, nothing of that Science. And 
such, I have no hesitation in saying, is the case with a con- 
siderable proportion even of those candidates who obtain 
testimonials, including many who gain distinction. There 
are some persons^ (probably not so many as one in ten, of 
such as have in other respects tolerable abilities,) who are 
physicaDy incapable of the degree of steady abstraction 
requisite for really embracing the principles of Logic or of 
any other Science, whatever pains may be taken by them- 
selves or tiieir teachers. But tfiere is a much greater 
number to whom this is a great difficulty^ though not an im- 
possibility ; and who having, of course, a strong dislnciina- 
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tlon to such a study, look naturally to the very lowest 
admissible standard. And the example of such examina- 
tions in Logic as must be expected in the case of men of 
these descriptions, tends, in combination with popular pre- 
judice, to degrade the study altogether in the minds or the 
generality. 

It was from these considerations, perhaps, that it was 
proposed, a few years ago. to leave the study of Logic 
altogether to the option or the candidates ; but the sug- 
gestion was rejected ; the majority appearing to think Tin 
which opinion I most fully coincide) that, so strongly as the 
tide of popular opinion sets against the study, the result 
would have been, within a few years, an almost universal 
neglect of that Science. Matters were accordingly left, at 
that time, in respect of this point, on their former footing; 
which I am convinced wad far preferable to the proposed 
alteration. 

But a middle course between these two was suggested, 
which I was persuaded would be infinitely prefer8S)le to 
either; a persuasion which I had long enteitained, and 
which is confirmed by every day's observations and reflec- 
tions ; of which, few persons, I believe, have bestowed 
more on this subject Let the study of Logic, it was urged, 
be made optional to those tp/io are merely candidates for 
a degree, but indispensable to the attainment of academical 
honors; and tlic consequence would be, that it would 
speedily begin, and progressively continue, to rise in esti- 
mation and to be studied with real profit The examina- 
tion might then, it was urged, without any hardship, be 
made a strict one ; since no one could complain that a cer- 
tain moderate degree of scientific ability, and a resolution 
to apply to a certain prescribed study, should be the con- 
ditions of obtaining distinction. The far greater pail 
would still study Logic ; since there would be (as before) 
but few who would be wiUing to exclude themselves from 
the possibility of obtaining distinction ; but it would be 
studied with a very different mind, when ennobled, as it 
were, by being made part of the passport to University 
honors, and when a proficiency in it came to be regarded 
generally as an honorable distinction. And in proportion 
as the number increased of those who really understood 
the Science, the number, it was contended, would increase 
of such as would value it on higher and better grounds. It 
would in time come to be better known and better appre- 
ciated by all tiie well-informed part of society : and lectures 
in' Logic at the University would then, perhaps, no longer 
consist exclusively of an explanation of the mere elements. 
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This would be necessary indeed for beginners; but to the 
more advanced student^ the tutors would no more think (rf 
lecturing in the bare rudiments^ than of lecturing in the 
Latin and Greek Grammar ; but m the same manner as they 
exercise their nupils in Grammar, by reading with therii 
Latin and Qreek, authors with contmual reference to gram- 
mar-rules, so, they would exercise them in Logic by read- 
ing some argumentative work, requiring an analysis of it 
on Logicalprinciples. 

These effects could not indeed, it was acknowledged, be 
expected to show themselves fully till after a considerable 
lapse of time ; but that the change would begin to appear, 
(and that very decidedly,) withm three or four years, was 
confidently anticipated. 

To this it was replied, that it was most desirable that no 
one should be allowed to obtain the Degree of B. A. without 
a knowledge of Logic. This answer carries a plausible 
appearance to those unacauainted with the actual state of 
the University, though in fact it is totally irrelevant For 
it goes on the supposition, that hitherto mis object has been 
accomplished ;— that every one who passes his examination 
does possess a knowledge of Logic ; which is notoriously 
not the fact, nor ever can be, without some important 
change in some part of our system. The question there- 
fore is, not, as the above objection would seem to imply, 
whether a real, profitable knowledge of Logic shall be 
strictiy required of every candidate for a Degree, (for this 
in fact never has been done,) but whether, in the attempt to 
accomplish this by requiring the ^brm of a logical examina- 
tion from every candidate without exception, we shall con- 
tinue to degrade the Science, and to let this part of the 
examination be regarded as a mere form, by many who 
might otherwise have studied Logic in earnest, and with 
advantage :— whether the great majority of candidates, and 
those too of a more promising description, shall lose a real 
and important benefit, through the attempt, (which, after 
all, experience has proved to be a vain attempt) to cora- 

{)rehend in this benefit a very small number, and of the 
east promising. 

Something of an approach to the proposed alteration, 
was introduced into the Examination-statute passed in 
1830 ; in which, permission is granted to such as are can- 
didates merely for a testimonial, to substitute for Logic a 
portion of Euclid. I fear, however, that little or nothing 
will be gained by this ; unless indeed the Examiners re- 
solve to make the examinations in Logic far stricter than 
those in Euclid. For since every one who is capable of 
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really understanding Eaclid must be alsocaplible of Logic, 
the alteration does not meet the caSe of those whose in- 
aptitude for Science is invincible ; and these are the very 
description of men whose (so called) k^cal-examinations 
tend to depress the Science. Those rcw who really are 
physically incapable of scientific reasoning, and the ffiur 
greater number who fancy themselves so, or who at least 
will rather run a ridk than surmount their aversion and set 
themselves to study in earnest, — all these will be likely, 
when the alternative is proposed, to prefer Logic to Euclid ; 
because in the latter, it is hardly possible, at least not near 
so easy as in Logic, to present the semblance of prepara- 
tion by learning questions and answers by rote:— in the 
cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. Ex- 
perience has proved this, in the case of the Responsive- 
examinations, where the alternative of Logic or Euclid has 
always been proposed to the candidates j of whom those 
most averse to Science, or incapable of it, are almost 
alwajrs found to prefer Lo^c* 

The determination may mdeed be formed, and acted on 
from henceforth, that all who do in reality know nothing, 
properly speaking, of any Science, shall be rejected : all I 
know is^ that this has never been the case hitherto. 

Still, It is a satisfaction to me, that attention has been 
called to the evil in question, and an experimental measure 
adopted for its abatement A confident hope is thus af- 
forded, that in the event (which I much fear) of the failure 
of the experiment, some other more effectual measure may 
be resorted to. 

I am sensible that many may object that this is not the 
proper place for such remarks as the foregoing : what has 
the public at large, they may say, to do with the statutes 
of the University of Oxford ? To this it might fairly be 
replied, that not only all who think of sending their sons 
or other near relatives to Oxford, but all likewise who are 
placed under the ministry of such as have been educated 
there, are indirectly concerned, to a certain degree, in the 
system there pursued. But the consideration which had 
the chief share in inducing me to say what I have, is, that 
the vindication of Logic from the prevailing disregard and 
contempt under which it labours, would have been alto- 
gether incomplete without it For let it be remembered 

♦ Since this was written, the experiment has been tried. In the 
Examination-list for the present Term (Easter, 1831) of 125 can- 
iidates who did not aspire to the higher classes, twenty-five present 
Euclid for their examination, and one hundred Logic I ' 
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that the Science is judged of by the Public in this countn^, 
in a very great degree, from tne specimens displayed, and 
the reports made, by those whom Oxford sends forth. 
Every one, on looking into the University Calendar or 
Statute Book, feels himself justified in assuming, that who- 
mever has graduated at Oxford must be a Logician: not^ 
indeed, necessarily a first-rate Logician; but such as to 
satisfy the public examiners that he has a competent know- 
ledge of the Science. Now, if a very large proportion of 
these persons neither are, nor think themselves at all bene- 
fited by their (so called) logical education, and if many of 
them treat the study with contempt, and represent it as a 
mere tissue of obsolete and empty jargon, which it is a 
mere waste of time to attend to, let any one judge what 
conclusions respecting the utility of the study, and the 
wisdom of the University in upholding it, are likely to be 
the result. 

That prejudices so deeply-rooted as those I have alluded 
to, and supported by the. authority of such eminent names, 
especially that of Locke, and (as is commonly, though not 
very correctly supposed) Bacon, should be overthrown at 
once by the present treatise, I am not so sanguine as to 
expect ; but if I have been successfiil in refuting some of the 
most popular objections, and explaining some principles 
which are in general ill-understood, it may be hoped that 
in time just notions on the subject may gain ground : espe- 
cially i^ as I have some reason to hope a more able advo- 
cate of the same cause should be induced to step forward. 

It may be permitted me to mention, that as I have 
addressed myself to various classes of students, from the 
most uninstructed tyro, to the fiirthest-advanced Logician, 
and have touched accordingly both on the most elementaiy 
principles, and on some of the most remote deductions 
from them, it must be expected that readers of each class 
will find some parts not well calculated for them. Some 
explanations will appear to the one too simple and puerile ; 
and for another class, some of the disquisitions will be at 
first too abstruse. If to each description some portions are 
found interesting, it is as much as I can expect 

With regard to the style, I have considered perspicuity 
not only, as it always must be, the first point, out as one 
of such paramount importance in such a subject, as to 
justify the neglect of all others. Prolixity of explanation, — 
homeliness in illustration, — and baldness of expression, I 
have regarded as blemishes not worth thinking of, when 
any thing was to be gained in respect of clearness. 

Of tlie correctness of the fiindamental doctrincPB main- 
2* 
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taincd in the work, I maybe allowed to feel some confidence , 
not so much from the length of time ([about eighteen years) 
that I have been more or less occupied with it, enjoying at 
the same time the advantage of frequent suggestions and 
corrections from several judicious friends, as fi^om the 
nature of the subject In works of taste an author cannot 
be sure that the judmient of the public wiH coincide with 
his own ; and if he fail to give pleasure, he fails of his sole 
or most appropriate object. But in the case of truths which 
admit of Scientific demonstration, it is possible to arrive by 
, reasoning at as full an assurance of the justness of the con- 
clusions established, as tiie imi>erfection of the human 
faculties will admit; and experience, accompanied with 
attentive observation, and with repeated trials of various 
methods, may enable one long accustomed to tuition, to 
ascertain with considerable certainty what explanations 
are the best comprehended. Many parts of tfie detail, how- 
ever, may probably be open to objections ; but if (as expe- 
rience now authorizes me the more confidently to hope) 
no errors are discovered, which materially affect the sub- 
stantial utility of the work, but only such as detract from 
the credit of the author, the object will have been attained 
which I ought to have had principally in view. 

No credit, I am iaware, is given to an author's own dis- 
claimer of personal motives, and profession of exclusive 
regard for public utility ; since even sincerity cannot, on 
this-point, secure him from deceiving himself; but it may 
be allowable to observe that one whose object was the in- 
crease of his reputation as a winter, could hardly have 
chosen a subject less suitable for his purpose than the 
present. Though the interest in it has greatly exceeded 
what I had anticipated, it still can hardly be called a popu- 
lar subject, or one likely to become so, in any considerable 
degree at least during the lifetime of a vTiter of the present 
day. Ignorance, fortified by prejudice, opposes its recep- 
tion, even in the minds of those who are considered as both 
candid and well-informed. Besides that a great majority 
of readers not only know not what Logic is, but have no 
curiosity to learn, the greater part of those who imagine 
that they do know, are wedded to erroneous notions of it. 
The multitude never think of paying any attention to the 
correctness of their reasoning; and those who do are 
usually too confident that they are already completely suc- 
cessful in this point, to endure the thought of seeking in- 
struction upon it. 

And as, on the one hand, a large class of modern phi- 
losophers may be expected to raise a clamour against 



"obsolete prejudices ;" "bigoted devotion to tJie decrees 
of Aristotle ;" " confining the human mind in the trammels 
of tlie Schoolmen," &c., so on the other hand, all such as 
really are thus bigoted to etery thing that has been long 
establisheci, merely because it has been long establishec^ 
will be ready to exclaim against the presumption of an 
author, who presumes to depart in several points from the 
track of his predecessors. 

There is another circumstance, alsd, ivhith tends mate- 
rially to diminish the credit of a writer on this and some 
other kindred subjects. We can make no discoveries of 
striking novelties: the senses of our readers are not struck, 
as with the return of a Comet which had been foretold, or 
the extinction of a taper in carbonic-acid gaS : the mate- 
rials we work upon are common and familiar to all, and, 
therefore, supposed to be well understood by all. And not 
only is any one's deficiency in the use of these materials, 
such as is generally unfelt by himselfj but when it is re- 
moved by satisfactory explanations — when the notions, 
which had been perplexed and entangled, are cleared up 
by the introduction of a few simple and apparently obvious 
principles, he will generally forget that any explanation at 
all was needed, and consider all that has been said as mere 
truisms, which even a child could supply to himself Such 
is the nature of the fundamental principles of a Science— 
they are so fully implied in the most evident and well- 
known truths, that the moment they are fully embraced, it 
becomes a difficulty to conceive that we could ever have 
been not aware or them. And hence, the more simple, 
clear, and obvious any principle is rendered, the more 
likely is its exposition to elicit those common remarks, " of 
course ! of course !" " no one could ever doubt that ;" '' this 
is all very true, but there is nothing new brought to light ;— 
nothing that was not familiar to every onej'' "there needs 
no ghost to tell us that." I am convinced that a verbose, 
mystical, and partially obscure way of writing on such a sub- 
ject, is the most likely to catch the attention of the multitude. 
The generality verify the obsen^ation of Tacitus, " omnc 
ignotum pro mirifico :" and when any thing is made very 
plain to them, are apt to fancy that they knew it already ; 
so that the explanations of scientific truths are Ukely, for a 
considerable tirade at least, to be, by most men, underrated 
the more, the more perfectly they accomplish their object. 

A very slow progress, therefore, towards popularity is 
the utmost that can be expected for such a treatise as I 
have endeavoured to make the present I have felt my- 
self bound, however, not only as a member of Society, but 
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more especially as a minister of the Gospel, to use m> 
endeavours towiu'ds promoting an object which to me 
' appears highly important, and what is much more, whose 
importance is appreciated by very few besides. The cause 
of Truth universally, and not least, of religious Tiiith, is 
benefited by every thing that tends to promote sound rea- 
soning and facihtate the detection of fallacy. The adver- 
saries of our feith would, I am convinced, have been on 
many occasions more satisfactorily answered, and would 
have had fewer openings for cavil, had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Logic l^n a more common qualification 
than it is. In lending my endeavours, therefore, whether 
with greater or less success, towards this object, I trust that 
I am neither uselessly nor unsuitably employed. 

I have seen in several writers, a sort of sneering allu- 
sions to "Logic;" and also to "Truth," (the latter, in 
reference. I presume, to an Essay on that subject) which 
I cannot out feel to be consolatory and even flattermg. If 
such expressions had been accompanied by an attempt to 
refiite the fundamental principles I have endeavoured to 
maintain, it would have been understood that such implied 
censure was meant to be directed against false pretensions. 
But as it is, such writers seem to admit that it is Truth as 
Truth, and Logical reasoning, as such, that they dislike. 
And certainly any who wish to propagate errors, or to 
defend abuses, are perfectly right in disliking the, cultiva- 
tion of Logic, though they may not be prudent in avowing 
this feeling. The clear aay-light could not be more un- 
welcome to the " Children of the Mist," than the establish- 
ment and difiusion of accurate principles of reasoning, to 
the advocates of what they are aware is unsound. 

Many indeed whose opinions on various points are op- 
posed, are sincerely convinced of the truth of what they 
maintain : but all of these ought to feel a full confidence 
that truth, wherever it may he, will be best ascertained 
and best supported, by a system of sound reasoning. 

Those who are engaged"^ in, or designed for the Sacred 
Ministry, and all others who are sensible that the cause of 
true Religion is not a concern of the Ministry alone, should 
remember that this is no time to forego any of the ad- 
vantages which that cause may derive from an active and 
judicious cultivation of the faculties. Among the enemies 
of Christianity in the present day, are included, if I mistake 
not, a very different description of persons from those who 
were chiefly to be met with a century, or even half a cen- 
tury ago : what were called " men of wit and pleasure about 
town ;"— ignorant, shallow, flippant declaimers, or dull and 
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powerless pretenders to Philosophy. Among the enemies 
of the Gospel now, are to be found men not only of learn- 
ing and ingenuity, but of cultivated argumentative powers^ 
and ijot unversed in the principles of Logic. If the advo- 
cates of our Religion think proper to disregard this help, 
they will find, on careful inquiry, that their opponents do 
not. And let them not trust too carelessly tor the strength 
of their cause: Truth will, indeed, prevail, where all other 
points are nearly equal ; but it may suffer a temporary dis- 
comfiture, if hasty assumptions, unsound arguments, and 
vague and empty declamation, occupy tlie place of a train 
of close, accurate, and luminous reasoning. 

It is not,, however, solely or chiefly for polemical pur- 
poses that the cultivation of the reasoning faculty is de- 
sirable ; in persuading, and investigating, m learning, or 
teaching, — ^in all the multitude of cases in which it is our 
object to arrive* at just conclusions, or to lead others to 
them, it is most important A knowledge of logical rules 
will not indeed supply the want of other knowledge ; nor 
was it ever proposed^ by any one who really understood 
this Science, to substitute it for any other ; but it is no less 
true that no other can be substituted for this: that it is 
valuable in every branch of study ; and that it enables us 
to use the knowledge we possess to the greatest advantage. 
It is to be hoped, uerefore, that Uiose academical bodies, 
who have been wise enough to retain this Science, will, 
instead of being persuaded to abandon it, give their atten- 
tion rather to its improvement and more effectual cultiva- 
tion. 
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fTLEMENTS OF LOGIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Logic, in the most extensive sense which the j^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
name can with propriety be made to bear, may ^^^ 
be considered as the Science, and also as the Art, of Rea- 
soning. It inyestigates the principles on which argumenta- 
tion is conducted, and furnishes rules to secure the mind 
from error in its deductions. Its most appropriate office, 
however, is that of instituting an analysis of the process of 
the mind in Reasoning ; and in this point of view it is, as 
has been stated, strictly a Science: while, considered in 
reference to the practical rules above mentioned, it may be 
called the Art of Reasoning. This distinction, as will 
hereafter appear, has been overlooked, or not clearly point- 
ed out by most writers on the subject ; Logic having been in 
general regarded as merely an art ; and its claim to hold 
a place among the sciences having been expressly denied. 

Ck>nsidering how early Logic attracted the at- prevtiUiw 
tention of philosophers, it may appear surprising f^^j^ecSng 
that so little progress should have been made, as ^^^ 
is confessedly the case, in developing its principles, and perr 
fecting the detail of the system ; and this circumstance has 
been brought forwcgrd as a proof of the barrenness and fu- 
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tility of the study. But a similar argument might have 
been urged with no less plausibility, at a period not very 
remote, against the study of Natural Philosophy ; and, very 
recently, against that of Chemistry. No science can be 
expected to make any considerable progress, ^nrhich is nol 
cultivated on right principles. Whatever may be the inhe> 
rent vigor of the plant, it will neither be flourishing nor firuit- 
ful, till it meet with a suitable soil and culture : and in no 
case is the remark more applicable than in the present ; the 
greatest mistakes having always prevailed respecting the 
nature of Logic, and its province having in consequence 
been extended by many writers to subjects with which it has 
no proper connexion. Indeed, with the exception of 
Aristotle, (who is himself not entirely exempt from the 
errors in question,) hardly a writer on Logic can be 
mentioned who has clearly perceived, and steadily kept in 
view throughout, its real nature and object. Before his 
time, no distinction was drawn between the science of 
which we are speaking, and that which is now usually 
called Metaphysics ; a circumstance, which alone shows 
how small was the progress made in earlier times. In- 
deed, those who first turned their attention to the subject, 
hardly thought of inquiring into the process of Reasoning 
itself, but confined themselves almost entirely to certain 
preliminary points, the discussion of which is (if logically 
considered) subordinate to that of the main inquiry. 
Early writers ^leno, the Eleatic, whom most accounts repre- 
ooLoc^c ggjjt as the earliest systematic writer on the sub- 
ject of Logic, or, as it was then called. Dialectics, divided 
his work into three parts ; the first of which (upon conse- 
quences) is censured by Socrates [Plato, Parmen,] for 
obscurity and confusion. In his second part, however, he 
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fiimished that interrogatory method of disputation (i/>^fi<n,| 
which Socrates adopted, and which has since borne his 
name. The third part of his work was devoted to what may 
not be in^roperly termed the art of wrangling [i^i^nxji] 
which supplied the disputant with a collection of sophistical 
questions, so contrived, that the concession of some point 
which seemed unavoidable, immediately involved some 
glaring absurdity. Tins, if it is to be esteemed as at all 
Ming within the province* of Logic, is certainly not to be 
regarded (as some have ignorantly or heedlessly repre- 
sented it) as its principal or proper business. The Greek 
philosophers generally have unfortunately devoted too 
much attention to it; but we must beware of &lling into 
the vulgar error of supposing the ancients to have regarded 
as a serious and intrinsically important study, that which 
in &ct they considered as an ingenious recreation. The 
disputants diverted themselves in their' leisure hours by 
making trial of their own and their adversary's acuteness, 
in the endeavour mutually to p^lex each other with subtle 
fidlacies; much in the same way as men amuse them 
selves with propounding and guessing riddles, or with the 
game of chess ; to each of lyhich diversions the sportive 
disputations of the ancients bore much resemblance. 
They were closely analogous to the wrestling and other 
exercises of the Gymnasium ; these last being reckoned 
conducive to bodily vigor and activity, as the former were 
to habits of intellectual acuteness: but the immediate 
object in each was a sportive, not a serious contest; 
though doubtless fashion and emulation often occasioned 
an undue importance to be attached to success in each. 

Zeno, then, is hardly to be regarded as any 
further a logician than as to what respects his 
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erotetic method of disputation; a course of argum^t con- 
structed on this principle being properly an hypothetical 
Sorites, which may easily be reduced into a series of syl- 
logisms. 

EacUdand ^^ Zcino succcedod Euclid of Megara, anc 
An tf rtiimo a AntisAenes; both pupils of Socrates. The for- 
mer of these prosecuted the subject of the third part of his 
predecessor's treatise, and is said to have been the author 
of many of the fidlacies attributed to the Stoical school 
Of the writings of the latter nothing certain is known ; if 
however, we suppose the abovementioned sect to be his 
disciples in this study, and to have retained his principles^ 
he certainly took a more correct view of the subject than 
Euclid. The Stoics divided aU Xmi^ every ding that 
could be said, into three chsses: 1st, the Simple Term; 
2d, the Proposition; 3d, the Syllogism; viz. ihe h^^pih 
iketical ; for they seem to have had little notion of a more 
rigorous analysis of argument than into that fanriHar form. 
We must not here omit to notice the merits 

of Archytas, to whom we are indebted for the 
doctrine of the Categories. He, however, (as well as the 
other writers on die subject) appears to have had no dis* 
tinct view of the proper object and just limits of the science 
of Logic ; but to have blended with it metaphysical discus- 
sions not strictly connected with it, and to have dwelt on the 
investigation of the tiature of terms and propositions, without 
maintaining a constant reference to the principles of Rea- 
soning; to which all the rest should be made subservient 
The state, then, in which Aristotle found the 

science (if indeed it can properly be said to have 
existed at all before his time) appears to have been nearly 
this: the division into Simple Terms, Propositions, and 
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Syllogisms, had been slightly sketched cut; the doctrine of 
the Categories, and perhaps that of the Opposition of pro- 
positions, had been laid down; and, as some believe, the 
analysis of Species into Genus and Differentia, had been in- 
troduced by Socrates. These, at best, were rather the ma- 
terials of the system, than the system itself; the foundation 
of which indeed he distinctly claims the merit of having 
laid, and which remains fundamentally the same as he left it 
It has been remarked, that the logical system is one 
of those few theories which have been begun and perfect- 
ed by the same individual The history of its discovery, 
18 &r as the main principles of the science arc concerned, 
properly commences and ends with Aristotle; and this 
may perhaps in part account for the subsequent perver- 
sions of it. The brevity and simplicity of its fundamental 
truths (to which point indeed all real science is perpetually 
tending) has probably led many to suppose that something 
much more complex, abstruse, and mj^sterious, remained 
to be discovered. The vanity, too, by which all men are 
prompted unduly to magnify their own pursuits, has led 
unphilosophical minds, not in this case alone,- but in many 
others, to extend the boundaries of their respective sci- 
ences, not by the patient development* and just application 
of the principles of those sciences, but by wandering into 
irrelevant subjects. The mystical employment of numbers 
by Pythagoras, in matters utterly foreign to arithme- 
tic, is perhaps the earliest instance of the kind. A more 
carious and important one is the degeneracy of astronomy 
into judicial Astrology; but none is more striking than the 
misapplication of Logic, by those who have treated of it 
*» "the art of rightly employing the rational faculties," or 
vvho have intruded it into the province of Natural Phi- 
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losophy, and regarded the , Syllogiam as an engine for the 
investigation of nature : while they overlooked the bound- 
less field that was before them within the legitimate limits 
of the science ; and perceived not the importance and di^ 
ficulty of the task, of comjdeting and properly filling up 
the masterly sketch b^re them. 

The writings of Aristotle were not only absolutely lost 
to the world for about two centuries, but seem to have 
been but little studied for a long time after their recovery. 
An art, however, of Logic, derived firom the principles 
traditionally preserved by his disciples, seems to have 
been generally known, and to have been employed by 
Cicero in his philosophical works ; but the pursuit of the 
science seems to have been abandoned for a long time. 
Early in the Christian era, the Peripatetic doctrines expe- 
rienced a considerable revival; and we meet with the 
ojgj^ names of Galen and Porphyry as logicians : but 
Porpbyiy. j^ ^ ^^^ jj^ ^^^ g^ century that Aristotle's logi 

cal works wpre translated into Latin by the cele- 
Boethius. ijrated Boethius. Not one of these seems to have 
made any considerable advances in developing the theory 
of reasoning. Of Galen's labora little is known; and 
Porphyry's principal work is merely on the predicables. 
We have little of the science till the revival of learning 
among the Arabians, by whom Aristotle's treatises on this 
as well as on other subjects were eagerly studied. 

Passing by the names of some Byzantine writers of no 
great unportance, we come to the times of the scbool- 
Bcbooimen. men, whose waste of ingenuity and frivolous 
subtlety of disputation need not be enlarged upon. It 
may be sufi^cient to observe, that their &uh did not lie in 
iheir diligent study of Logic, and the high value they set 
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apon it, but in their utterly mistaking the true nature and 
object of the science; and by the attempt to employ it 
for the purpose of physical discoveries, involving every 
subject in a mist of words, to the exclusion of sound phi- 
losophical investigation. Their errors may serve to ac- 
count for the strong terms in which Bacon 
sometimes appears to censure logical pursuits; 
but that thi^ censure was intended to bear against the 
extravagant perversions, not the legitimate cultivation of 
the science, may be proved from his own observations on 
the subject, in his Advancement of Learning. 

His moderation, however, was not imitated in other 
quarters. Even Locke confounds in one sweep- 
ing censure the Aristotelic theory, with the ab- 
surd misapplications and perversions of it in later years. 
His objection to the science, as unserviceable in the 
discovery of truth, (which has of late been often repeated,) 
while it holds good in reference to many (misnamed) lo- 
gicians, indicates that, with regard to the true nature of the 
science itself, he had no clearer notions than they have, of 
the proper province of Logic, viz. Reasoning ; and of the 
distinct character of that operation from the observations 
and experiments which are essential to the study of nature. 

An error apparently different, but substantially 
the same, pervades the treatises of Watts and oth- 
er modem writers on the subject Perceiving the inade- 
quacy of the syllogistic theory to the vast purposes to which 
others had attempted to apply it, he still craved after the at- 
tainment of some equally comprehensive and all-powerful 
system ; which he accordingly attempted to construct, under 
the title of The Right Use of Reason, — which was to be a 
method of invigoratmg and properly directing all the pow- 
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ers of the mind: — a most magnificent object indeed, but 
one which not only 4oes not M under the province of 
Logic, but cannot be accomplished by any one science or 
system that can even be conceived to exist The attempt 
to comprehend so wide a field, is no extension of science, 
but a mere verbal generalization, which leads only to 
vague and barren declamation. In every pursuit, the 
more precise and definite our object, the more likely we 
are to attain some valuable result; if, like the Platonists, 
who sought after the «*rdya9or, — ^the abstract idea ol 
good, — we pursue some specious but iU-defined scheme 
of universal knowledge, we shall lose the substance while 
grasping at a shadow, and bewilder ourselves in empty 
generalities. 

It is not perhaps much to be wondered at, that in still 
later times several ingenious writers, forming their notions 
of the science itself from professed masters in it, such ab 
have just been alluded to, and judging of its value from 
their ^ilures, should have treated the Aristotelic system 
with so much reprobation and scorn. Too much preju- 
diced to bestow on it the requisite attention for enabling 
them clearly to understand its real character and object, 
or even to judge correctly from the little they did under- 
stand, they have assailed the study with a host of objec- 
tions, so totally irrelevant, and consequently impotent, that, 
considering the talents and general information of those 
from whom they proceed, they might excite astonishment 
in any one who did not fiilly estimate the force of very 
early prejudice. 

Incorrect Logic- has usually been considered by these 
SulJre^ofthe objectors as professing to fiimish a peculiar meth- 
*^^^ od of reasoning, instead of a method of analyzing 
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that metttal procesB which most invitriabfy take place in all 
correet Teasoningf; and accordingly they hare contrasted 
the ordinary mode of reasoning with the syllogistic, and 
hare brought forward with an air of triumph the argumenta- 
tive Mil of many who never learned the system ; a mistake 
no less gross than if any one should regard Grammar as a 
peculiar Language, and should contend against its utility, on 
the grotmd that many speak conectly who never studied the 
priaciples of gmmmar. For Logic, which is, as it were, 
the Grammar of Reasoning, does not bring forward the 
regular Syllogism as a distinct mode of argumentation, de- 
signed to be siAstituted for any other mode; but as the 
(ofm to which all correct reasoning may be ultimately 
reduced; and which, consequently, serves the purpose 
(when we are employing Logic as an art) of a test to try 
the validity of any argument ; in the same manner as by 
chemical analysis we develop and submit to a distinct ex- 
SBunation the ^em^ts of which any compound body is 
composed, and are thus enabled to detect any latent so- 
phistication and impurity. 

Complaints have also been made that Logic leaves un- 
touched the greatest difficulties, and those which are the 
Kmrees of the chief errors in reasoning; viz. the ambi- 
goity or indistinctness of Terms, and the doubts respecting 
the degrees of evidence in various Propositions: an ob- 
jsetion which is not to be removed by any such attempt 
as that of Watts, to lay down " rules for forming clear 
ideas, and for guiding the judgment;" but by replying 
^ no art if to be censured for not teaching more than 
fcUs within its province, and indeed more than can be 
•aught by any conceivable art. Such a S3rstem of univer- 
sal knowledge as should instruct us in the full meaning or 
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meanings of every term, and the truth or &lnty,- 
tainty or uncertainty,-— of every proposition, thus super- 
seding all other studies, it is most unphilooophicml to ex- 
pect, or even to imagine. And to find fiiult with Logic 
fof not performing this, is as if one should object to the 
science of Optics for not giving sight to the blind ; or as 
if (like the man of whom Warburton tells a story in his 
Div, Leg,) one should complain of a reading-glass for 
being of no service to a person who had never learned to 
read. 

In fiu:t, the difficulties and errors above alluded to are 
not in the process of Reasoning itself (which alone is the 
appropriate province of Logic,) but in the sub;iect'maiter 
about which it is employed* This process will have been 
correctly conducted if it have conformed to the logical 
rules, which preclude the possibility of any error creeping 
in between the principles firom which we are arguing, and 
the conclusions we deduce firom them. But still that ccfOr 
elusion may be false, if the principles we start firom are 
so. In like manner, no arithmetical skill will secure a 
correct result to a calculation, unless the data are correct 
firom whkh we calculate: nor does any one on that 
account undervalue Arithmetic; and yet the objection 
against Logic rests on no better foundation. 

There is in &ct a striking analogy in this respect be- 
tween the two sciences. All numbers (which are the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic) must be numbers of some things^ 
whether coins, persons, measures, or any thing olse ; but 
to introduce into the science any notice of the things re- 
specting which calculations are made, would be evidently 
irrelevant, and would destroy its scientffic character: we 
proceed therefore vrith arbitrary signs representing mun* 
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hen in the idwtract. So also does Log^c pronounce on 
the validity of a* regularly constructed argument, equally 
well, though arbitrary symbols may have been substituted 
for the terms; and, consequently, without any regard to 
the things signified by those terms. And the possibility 
of doing this (though the employm^it of such arbitrary 
symbols has been absurdly objected to, even by writers 
who understood not only Arithmetic but Algebra) is a 
proof of the strictly scientific character of the system. 
But many professed logical writers, not attending to the 
circumstances which have been just mentioned, have wan- 
dered into disquisitions on various branches of knowledge ; 
disquisitions which must evidently be as boundless as hu- 
man knowledge itself since there is no subject on which 
Reasoning is not employed, and to which, consequently. 
Logic may not be applied. The error lies in regarding 
every thing as the proper province of Logic to which it is 
applicable, A similar error is complained of by Aristotle, 
as having taken place with respect to Rhetoric ; of which, 
indeed, we find specimens in the arguments of several of 
the interlocutors in Cic. de Oratore. 

From what has been said, it will be evident that there 
is hardly any subject to which it is so difficult to introduce 
the student in a clear and satisfactory manner, as the one 
we are now aigaged in. In atiy other branch of know- 
ledge, the reader, if he have any previous acquaintance 
with the subject, will usually be so &r the better prepared 
for comprehending the exposition of the principles ; or if 
he be entirely a stranger to it, will at least come to the 
study with a mind unbiassed, and firee from prejudices and 
misconceptions: whereas, in the present case, it cannot 
but happen, that many who have giv«[i some attention to 
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logical pursuits (or what are usually ccmsidered as such) 
will have rather been bewild^ed by (undamentaUy erro- 
neous riews, than prepared, by the acquisition of just prin- 
ciples, for ulterior progress ; and that not a few who jpte- 
tend not to any acquaintance whatever with the science, 
will yet have imbibed either such prejudices against it, or 
such &lse notions respecung its nature, as cannot but 
prove obstacles in their study of it. 

There is, however, a difficulty which exists more or 
less in all abstract pursuits; though it is perhaps more 
felt in this, and often occasions it to be rejected by begin- 
ners as dry and tedious ; viz. the difficulty of perceiving 
to what ultimate end — to what practical or interesting 
application— ^he abstract principles lead, which are first 
laid before the student ; so that he will often have to work 
his way patiently through the most laborious part of the 
system before he can gain any clear idea of the drift and 
intention of it. 

This complaint has often been made by chemical stu- 
dents, who are wearied with descriptions of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and other invisible elements, before they have any 
knowledge re^>ecting such bodies as commonly present 
themselves to the senses. And accordingly some teach- 
ers of chemistry obviate in a great degree thia objection, 
by adopting the analytical instead of the synthetical mode 
of procedure, when they are first introducing the subject 
to begipners; u e. instead of Sjrnthetically enumerating 
the elementary substances, — ^proceeding next to the sim- 
plest combinations of these, — and concluding with those 
more complex substances which are of the most conunon 
occurrence, they begin by analyzing these last, and re- 
solving them st^ by etep into their simple elements ; thus 
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at once presenting the subject in an interesting point of 
Tiew, and clearly setting forth the object of it The syn- 
thetical form of teaching is indeed sufficiently interesting 
to one who has made considerable progress in any study ; 
and being more concise, regular, and systematic, is the 
form in which our knowledge naturally arranges itself in 
the mind, and is retained by the memory : but the ana- 
iytical is the more interesting, easy, and natural kind of 
introduction ; as being the form in which the first inven- 
tion or discovery of any kind of system must originally 
have taken place. 

It may be advisable, therefore, to begin by giving a 
slight sketch, in this form, of the logical sjrstem, before 
we enter regularly upon the details of it The reader 
will thus be presented with a kind of imaginary history of 
the course of inquiry by which that system may be con- 
ceived to have occurred to a philosophical mind. 



BOOK I. 

ANALYTICAL OUTUNE OF THE SCIENCE. 

In every instance in which we reason, in the strict 
sense oi the word, i. e. make use of arguments, whether 
for the sake of refuting an adversary, or of conveying in« 
structipn, or of satisfying our own minds on any point* 
whatever may be the subject we are engaged on, a certain 
process takes place in the mind, which is one and the 
same in all cases, provided it be correctly conducted. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every one is even 
conscious of this process in his own mind ; much, less, is 
competent to expbin the principles on which it proceeds. 
This indeed is, and cannot but be, the case with every 
other process respecting which any system has been form* 
ed; the practice not only may exist indep«idently of the 
theory, but must have preceded the theory. There must 
have been Language before a system of Grammar could 
be devis^ ; ,and musical compositions, previous to the 
science of Music. This, by the wdy, will serve to ex* 
pose the futility of the popular objection against Logic, 
^t men may reason very well who know nothing of it* 
•— — .^ — ^ 

*Looke has a great deal to this purpose; e. g. in chap. 
*vil " on Reason," (wbkh, by the way, he perpetually coo* 
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The parallel instances adduced, show that such an object- 
tion might be applied in many other cases, where its ab* 
surdity would be obvious ; and that there is no ground for 



founds with Reasoning,) He says, in S 4, "If syllogisms must 
be taken for the only proper insU'ament of reason «&cl means 
of knowledge, it Will follow, that before Aristotle there was not 
one man that did or could know any thing by reason; and that 
since the invention of syllogisms there is not one in ten thou- 
sand that doth. But Gk>d has not been so sparing to men to 
make them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle 
10 make them rational, i. e, those ieyr of them that hfi couM gel 
so to examine the grounds qf ^UogismS; as to s^e t;hfU in above 
threescore wajrs that three propositions may be laid together, 
there are but fourteen wherein one may be sure that the con- 
clusion is right," Ac. Ac, ** Qod has been more bountiful to 
mankind than so : He has given thei^i a mmd thiNt can reason 
^without being instructed in methods of syllogizing/* 4x5. dtc. 
All this is not at all less absurd than if any one, on being told 
of the discoveries of modem chemists respecting caloric, and 
on hearing described U&e jNrocess by which it is conducted 
through a boiler into &e water, which it ccmverts jpUo a gas 
of sufficient elasticity to overcome the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, <f»c., should reply, " If all this were so, it would follow 
that before the time of these chemists no one ever did or could 
make any liquor boil." 

In an ordinary, obscure, and trifling writer, all th^ confusion 
of thought and common-place declamatiou might as '^ell have 
been left unnoticed; but it is due to the general ability and to 
the celebrity of such an author as Locke, that errors of this 
kind should be exposed. 

He presently after inserts an enco^dum upon Aristotle, in 
which he is equally unfortunate ; he praises him for the " in- 
vention of syllogisms;" to which he certainly had no more 
claim than Linnaeus to the creation of plants and animals; or 
Hervey, to the praise of having nuide the blood drcuUUe g or 
Lavoisier, to Uiat of having formed ike atnufspkere We breathe. 
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deciding thence, either that the system has no tendency 
to improve practice, or that even if it had not, it might not 
still he a dignified and interesting pursuit. 

One Qf the chief impediments to the attainment of a 
just view of the nature and object of Logic, is the not ful- 
ly understanding, or not sufficiently keeping in mind, the 
sAMENRss of the reasoning process in all cases. I!^ as 
the ordinary mode ^of speaking would seem to indicate, 
mathematical reasoning, and theological, and metaphysi- 
cal, and political, &c. were essentially difierent from each 
other, i e. different kinds of reasoning, it would fi>llow, 
that supposing there could be at all any such science, at 
we have described Logic, there must be so many difierent 
species or at least different branches of Logic. And 
8ucb is perhaps the most prevailing notion. Nor is this 
much to be wondered at ; since it is evident to all, that 
•ome men converse and write, in an argumentative way, 
very justly on one subject, and very erroneously on anoth- 
er, in which again others excel, who foil in the former. 



This error may be at once illustrated and re- Rp^g„„,„ 
moved, by considering the parallel instance of g^^^^^; 



ling 

I 

Arithmetic; in which every one is aware that-'*^^ 
the process of a calculation is not a fleeted by the nature 
of the objects whose numbers are before us: but that 
(«. g.) the multiplication of a number is the very same 
operation, whether it be a number of men, of miles, or of 

And the utility of this invention consists, according to him, in 
the great service done against " those who were not ashamed 
to deny any thing;** a service which never could have been 
performed, had syllogisms been an inventimi of Aristotle's; 
for what sophist could ever have consented to restrict hiiMclJ 
(• one particular kind of argwnenls, dictated by his oj^poncrU 7 
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pounds; though nevertheless persons may perhaps be 
found who are accurate in calculations relatiye to natural 
philosophy, and incorrect in those of political economy, 
from their different degrees of skill in the subjects of these 
two sciences; not surely because there are different arts 
of arithmetic applicable to each of these respectively. 

Others again, who are aware that the simple system of 
Logic may be applied to all subjects whatever, are yet 
disposed to view it as a peculiar method of reasoning, and 
not, as it is, a method of unfolding and analyzing our rea- " 
soning : whence many have been led (e. g, the author of 
the Philosophy of Rhetoric) to talk of comparing Syllo- 
gistic reasoning with Moral reasoning ; taking it for grant- 
ed that it is possible to reason correctly without reasoning 
logically ; which is, in &ct, as great a blunder as if any 
one were to mistake grammar for a peculiar language^ 
and to suppose it possible to speak correctly without 
speaking grammatically. They have in short considered 
Logic as an art of reasoning ; whereas (so far as it is an 
art) it is the art of reasoning ; the logician's object being, 
not to lay down principles by which one may reason, but, 
by which all mnsi reason, even though they are not dis- 
tinctly aware of them: — to lay do^vn rules, not which 
may be followed with advantage, but which cannot pos- 
sibly be departed from in sound reasoning. These misap- 
prehensions and objections being such as lie on the very 
threshold of the subject, it would have been hardly pos- 
siUe, without noticing them, to convey any just notion of 
the nature and design of the logical system. 
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Supposing it then to have been perceived that tiie ope> 
ration of taaomag is in all cases the same* the analysis of 
that operation could not &il to strike the mind as an inte* 
resting matter of inquiry. And moreover, since (apparent) 
arguments which are unsound and inconclusive, are so of* 
ten employed, either from error or design ; and since even 
those who are not misled by these fiillacies, are so often at 
a loss to d^ect and expose them in a manner satis&ctory 
to others, or even to themselves; it could not but appear 
desirable to lay down some general rules of reasoning, ap* 
plicable to all cases ; by which a person might be enabled 
the more readily and clearly to state the grounds of his 
own conviction, or of his objection to the argiunents of an 
opponent ; instead of arguing at random, without any fixed 
^nd acknowledged principles to guide his procedure. 
Such rules would be analogous to those of Arithmetic, 
which obviate the tediousness and uncertainty of calcula* 
tions in the head; wherein, after much labor, different 
persons might arrive at different results, without any of 
them being able distinctly to point out the error of the 
^^^. A system of such rules, it is obvious, must, instead 
of deserving to be called the art of wrangling, be more 
nwily characterized as the "art of cutting short wrang* 
"'Jg," by bringing the parties to issue at once, if not to 
agreement ; and thus saving a waste of Ingenuity. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, it will xnaiysif of 
^ found that every conclusion is deduced, in »'k»«^°^ 
reality, from two other propositions ; (thence called Prem- 
^^;) for though ono of these may be, and commonly is, 
BuppressQd, it must neverthdest be imdenttood as admit- 
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ted ; as may easily be made evident by supposing the de- 
nial of the suppressed premiss, which will at once invali- 
date the argument : e. g. if any one, from perceiving that 
" the world exhibits marks of design " infers that ** it must 
have had an intelligent author," though he may not be 
a\\'are in his own mind of the existence of any other 
premiss, he will readily understand, if it be denied that 
** whatever exhibits marks of design must have had an in- 
telligent author," that the affirmative of that proposition 
is necessary to the validity of the argument An argu- 
ment thus stated regularly and at full length, is called a 
Syllogism; which therefore is evidently not a peculiar 
kind of argument^ but only a peculiar form of expression, 
in which every argument may be stated. 

When one of the premises is suppressed (which for 
brevity's sake it usually is) the argument is called an En- 
thymeme. And it may be worth while to remark, that 
when the argument is in this state, the objections of an op- 
ponent are (or rather appear to be) of two kinds; viz. 
either objections to the assertion itself, or objections to its 
force as an argument. E, G. In the above instance, an 
atheist may be conceived either denying that the world 
does exhibit marks of design, or denying that it follows 
from thence thsrt it had an intelligent author. Now it is 
important to keep in mind that the only diflfcrence in the 
two cases is, that in the one the expressed premiss is de- 
nied, in the other the suppressed; for the force as an ar* 
gument of either premiss depends on the other premiss : 
if both be admitted, the conclusion legitimately connect^ 
with them cannot be denied. 

It is evidently immaterial to the. argument whether the 
conclusion he placed first or last ; but it may be proper to 
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riniiack^ that a ps^Bmiss placed 4ift€r its concluaion k called 
fifae ^eason^ of it, and is introduotd hj one of those con- 
junctions which are called causal ; viz^ ** smce," •• be- 
cause," ^c, which may indeed be employed to designate 
a premiss, whether it came first or last. The illative con- 
junctions, ^ thece£»re," 4^. designate the conclasion. 

It is a cijievmslanoe which often occasions error and 
perplexity, that both these classes ci conjunctions have 
also another signification, being employed to denote, re*- 
speodTely, dmse and J^^ct, as well as Premiss and Con- 
cbuimi, : e, g. If I say, ** this ground is rich, because the 
tree$ on it ace Jiourishtng," or " the trees are fiouri^ing, 
and thtsrefore the soil must be rich," I employ these con* 
juDctions to denote die connexion of Premiss and Conclu^ 
mn; for it m plain that dke luxuriance of the trees is not 
the cause of the soiFs fertili^, but only the cause of my 
knowing it if again I say, " the trees flourish, becattse 
the ground is rich," or ** the ground is rich, and therefore 
the trees flourish," i am using the very same conjunctions 
to denote the connexion of cause and effect ; for p^oof ^nd 
m this ease, the luxuriance of the trees being **""• 
erUent to the eye, would hardly need to be proved^ but 
might need to be accoxmted for. There are, however, 
smny cases, in which the cause is employed to prove the 
exigence of its efiect ] especially in argiunents reflating to 
fwture events; as, e, g, when from favorable weather any 
oae argues that the crops are likely to be abundant : t the 



♦The Major premiss is often called the Princ^}le ; and the 
word Reason is then confined to the Minor. 

t See Apgeitddx, No. I. art. Reason. See also Rhetoric^ Part 
L cV. 2. 4 ii. 
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eau$e and the reason, in that case, coincide. And this 
contributes to their being so often confounded together 
in other cases. 



In an argument, such as the example above given, it ia^ 
as has been said, impossible for any one, who admits both 
premises, to avoid admitting the conclusion. But there 
Apparent ^^^ ^ frequently an apparent connexiott of 
"*"^°'* premises with a conclusion which does not in 
reality follow from them, though to the inattentive or un- 
skilful the argument may appear to be valid: and there 
are many other cases in which a doubt may exist whether 
the argument be valid or not ; i e, whether it be possible 
or not to admit the premises and y^ deny the conelusioB. 

It is of the highest importance, therefore, to lay down 
some regular form to which every valid argument may be 
reduced, and to devise a rule which shall show the validity 
of every argument in that form, and consequently the un- . 
soimdiiess of any apparent argument which cannot be 
reduced to it : — e. g, if s^ch an argument as this be pro- 
posed, "every rational agent is accountable; brutes are 
not rational agents; therefore they are not accountable:" 
or again, '* all wise legislators suit their laws to the genius 
of their nation ; Solon did this ; therefore he was a wise 
legislator :" there are some, perhaps, who would not per- 
ceive any fallacy in such arguments, especially if envelop- 
ed in a cloud of words ; and still more, whep the conclu- 
sion is true, or (which comes to the same point) if they 
are disposed to believe it : and others might perceive in- 
deed, but might be at a loss to explain, the &llacy. Now 
these (apparent) arguments exactly correspond, respect- 
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hrely, with tbe following, the ahsurdity of the conclustoiw 
from which is maidfost; ** every horae is an aninml ; sheep 
ore not horses; therefore they are not animals :" and, 
** all vegetables grow^ an animal grows ; therefore it is a 
vegetable." These last examples, I have said, corre> 
spond exactly (considered as arguments) with the former; 
the question respecfdng the validity of an argument being, 
not wheth^ the conclasion be true, but whether it foUewt 
from the premises adduced. This mode of exposing a 
&Uacy, by bringing forward a similar one whose conclu- 
sion is obviously absurd, is often, and very advantageously, 
resorted to in addressing those who are ignorant of Logi- 
cal rules ; * but to lay down such rules, and employ Ihem 
as a test, is evidently a safer and more compendious, as 
well as a more philosophical mode of proceeding. To 
attain these, it would plainly be necessary to analyse some 
clear and valid argimients, and to observe in what their 
conclusiveness consists. 

Let us suppose, then, such an examination to be made 
of the syllogisms above mentioned : ** whatever exhibits 
marks of design had an intelligent author; the world ex- 



^ An exposure of some of Hume's fallacies in his " Essay on 
Miracles" and elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, a few 
fears ago, in a pamphlet (published anonymously, as tiie nature 
•f the argument required, but which I see no reason against 
acknowledging, entitled "Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte*," in which it was shown that the existence of that 
extraordinary person could not, on Hume's principles, be receiv- 
ed as a well-authenrticated fact; since it rests on evidence lesf 
strong than that which supports the Scripture-histories. 

For a clear development of the mode in which this last evi- 
dence operates on most minds, see *' Hints on Inspiration/' p. 
3(^-46. 
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hibits marks of design; therefore the world had an ii^l- 
llgent author." In the first of these pdronises we find it 
assumed universally of the cld,ss of ** things which ^exhibit 
marks of design," that they had an intelHgent author ; and 
in the other premiss, *' the world" is referred to that class 
as comprehended in it: now it is evident, that whatever is 
said of the whole of a class, may be said of any thing 
comprehended in that class; so that we are thus author- 
ized to say of the world, that " it had an intelligent author." 
Again, if we examine a syllogism with a negative conclu- 
sion, as, e. g. " nothing which exhibits marks of design 
could have been produced by chance: the world exhibits, 
&c.; therefore the world could not have been {uroduced 
by chance," the process of Reasoning will be found to 
be the same; since it is evident, that wLatev^ is denied 
universally of any class may be denied of any thing that 
is comprehended in that class. 

On further examination it will be found, that all valid 
arguments whatever may be easily reduced to such a form 
as that of the foregoing syllogisms ; and that consequently 
the principle on which they are constructed is the Uni- 
versal Principle of Reasoning. So elliptical, indeed, 
is the ordinary mode of expression, even of those who 
are considered as prolix writers, — i. e. so much is 
implied and left to be understood in the course of argu- 
ment, in comparison of what is actually stated, (most m^ 
being impatient, eteti to excess, of aily appearance of un- 
necessary and tedious formality of statement,) that a single 
sentence will o^en be found, though perhaps considered 
as a single argument, to contain, compressed into a short 
compass, a chain of several distinct argum^tits^ But if 
each of these be fully developed, and the whole of what 
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the author intended to imply be stated expressly, it wiU 
be found that all the steps, eTen of the longest and most 
complex train of reasoning, may be reduced into the above 
form. 

It is a mistake (which might appear scarcely worthy of 
notice, had not so many, even esteemed writers, fallen 
into it) to imagine that Aristotle and other logicians meant 
to propose that this prolix form of unfolding arguments 
should universally supersede, in argumentative discourses, 
the common forms of expression ; and that " to reason 
logically," means, to state all arguments at full length in 
the syllogistic form i and Aristotle has even been charged 
with inconsistency for not doing so. It has been said, thai 
" in his TretLtises cf Ethics, Politics, 4fc, he argues like a 
rational creature, and never attempts to bring his own sys- 
tem into practice."* As well might a chemist be charg- 
ed with inconsistency for making use of any of the com* 
pound substances that are commonly employed, without 
previously analyzing and resolving them into their simple 
elements; as well might it be imagined that, to speak 
grammatically, means, to parse every sentence we utter. 
The chemist (to pursue the illustration) keeps by him his 
tests and his method of analysis, to be employed when 
any substance is offered to his notice, the composition of 
which has not been ascertained, or in which adulteration 
is suspected. Now a fallacy may aptly be compared to 
«ome adulterated compound ; " it consists of an ingenious 
nuxture of truth and fiilsehood, so entangled, — «o inti- 
mately blended, — that the falsehood is (in the chemical 
phrase) held in solution: one drop of sound logic is that 

* Lord Karnes. 
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teat whkii immediately disunites tbem, makes die foreign 
substance visible, and precipitates k to the bottom."* 

Arii4ode*f ^^* *^ rcsumc the investigation of tlie piinci- 
****^*"™* pics of reasoning : the maxim resulting from the 
examination of a syllogism in the foregoing form, and of the 
application of which, every valid argument is in reality an 
instance, is, " that whatever is predicated ^t. t, affirmed or 
denied) mniversally, of any class of things, may be predicat- 
ed, in like manner, {viz. affirmed or denied) of any thing* 
comprehended in that class." This is the princip^ com- 
Rionly called the dir.tum dt omni et nuUo, for the estab- 
lishment of which we are indebted to Aristotle, and which 
is the keystone cf his whole logical system. It is not a 
little remarkable that some, otherwise judicious writers, 
ffhould have been so carried away by their zeal against 
that philosopher, as to speak with scorn and ridicule of 
this principle, on account of its obviousness and simpli- 
city; though they would probably perceive at once in 
any other case, that it is tiie greatest triumph of philosophy 
to refer many, and seemingly very various phenomena lo 
one, or a very few, simple principles ; and that the more 
simple and evident such a principle is, provided it be truly 
applicable to all the cases in question, the greater is it« 
value and scientific beauty. If| indeed, any principle be 
regarded as not thus applicable, that is an objection to it 
of a different kind. Such an objection against Aristotlu^s 

• This excellent illtistratioii is cited Arom a passage in an 
anoDymoas pamphlet, " An Examination of Kett's Logic." The 
author displays, thongli in a hasty production, great reach of 
thoogbt, as well cls knowledge of his subject 
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dietoiii, no one has ever attempted to establish 1^ any kind 
of proof; but it has often been iaken for granted; it being 
(as has been stated) very commonly supposed, without 
examinatioo, that the syllogism is a distinct kiiut cf argu- 
ment, and that the niles of it aecordii^ly do not aj^ly, 
nor were intended to apply, to all reasoning whatever. 
Under this misapprehension. Dr. Campbell* labors with 
some ingenuity, and not without an air of plausibility, to 
show that every syllogism must be futile and worthless, 
because the premises virtually assert the conclusion : little 
drtmung, of course, that his objections, however specious, 
lie against the process of reasoning itulf universally; and 
wiU therefore, of course, apply to those very arguments 
which he is himself adducing. 

It is more extraordinary to find another eminent 
author t adopting, expressly, the very same objections, 
and yet distinctly admitting (within a few pages) the pos* 
sibihty of reducing every course of argument to a series of 
syllogismsw 

The same writer brings an objection against the dictuni 
of Aristotle, which it may be worth while to notice briefly, 
f(»r the sake of setting in a clearer light the real character 
and object of that principle. Its application being, as has 
been seen, to a regular and conclusive ^llogism, he sup^ 
poses it intended to prove and make evident the conclu- 
siveness of such a syllogism ; and remarks how imphiloso- 
phical it is to attempt giving a demonstration of a demori- 
itration. And certainly the charge would be just, if we 
could imagine the logician's object to be, to increase the 
certainty of a conclusion which we are supposed to have 

• " Philosophy of Rhetoric." 

t Dagald Stewart: Philosopby, vol. ii. 
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tflraady arrived at by the clearert possiWe mode ^f pro0£ 
Sat it is very strange that such an idea should ever have 
oceurred io one who had even the sh'ghtest thictore df 
natural philosophy: for it might as well be imagined 
that a natural philosopher's or a chemist^s design is to 
strengthen the testimony of our senses by d priori reason- 
ing, and to convince us that a stone when thrown will fall 
to the ground, and that gunpowder will explode wh^i 
fired; because they show that according to their princi- 
ples those phenomena must take place as they do. But 
It would be reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance 
and stupidity not to be aware that their object is not to 
prove the existence of an individual phenomenon, which 
our eyes have witnessed, but (as the phrase is) to account 
for k: i. e. to show according to what principle it takes 
place ;^^o refor, in shqrt, the individual case to a ^enr 
eral lofw of nature. The object of Aristotle's dictum is pre- 
cisely analogous : he had, doubtless, no thought of adding 
to the force of any individual syllogism; his design was 
to point out the geJieral principle &n which that process is 
conducted which take^ place in each syllogism. And as 
the Laws * of nature (as they are called) are in reality 
merely generalized facts, of which all the phenomena 
coming under them are particular instances ; so, the proof 
drawn from Aristotle's dictum is not a distinct demonstra- 
tion brought to confirm another demonstraticm, but is 
merely a generalized and abstract statement of all demon- 
stration whatever; and is, therefore, in fiict, the very 
demonstration which, {mutatis mutandis,) accommodated 
to the various subject-matter?, is actually employed in 
each particular case 

♦ Appendix, No. I. art. Lmc. 
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In Older to trace more diahiirriy Ae fiftnoft .p^ ^ 
stqn of the mlntnicdiig procesB, lij wlucli aaj | 
pnticokr m f g um e m ma j be broogkt into due ' 
mofll gteneral hm, we mnj fine tmke e syllogism swted 
accuralefy and at fidl length, such as the example for- 
merly giTen, " wfaaterer exhibits marks of design, 4^^* 
and then somewhat generalise the expression, by sabsii- 
tutingr (as in Alg^ra) arbitrary unmeaning symbob for the 
significant terms that were origioally osed; the syllogisiu 
will then stand thus; *" every B is A ; C b B ; therefore 
C is A." The reasoning b no less eridendy Tslid when 
thus stated, whatever terms A, B, and C, rpspectively 
may be supposed to stand for; such terms may indet^l 
be inserted as to make all or some of the assertion? 
false; but it will still be no less impossible for any one 
who admits the truth of the premises, in an argument thus 
constructed, to deny the conchisi<»i ; and thb it b that con- 
stitutes the conclttsiveness of an argnment 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, it appears 
clearly, that *^A stands for anf thing whatever that is 
affirmed of a whole class," {viz. of everf B,) ^ which class 
comprehends or contains in it something else," viz. C (of 
which B is, in the second premiss, affirmed;) and that, 
consequently, the first term (A) is, in the conclusion, 
predicated of the third (C.) 

Now to assert the validity of thb process, now before 
U8, is to state the rery dictum we are treating oC with 
hardly even a verbal alteration ; viz. : 

1. Any thing whatever, predicated of a whole class 

2. Under which class something else is contained, 
^ May be predicated of that which is so contained. 

The three members into which the maxim b here di»* 
5* 
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ributed, comapond to the three propositions of the syllo- 
gism to which they are imteiided respectiydy to apply. 

The advantage of substituting for the terms, in a regu- 
lar syllogism, arbitrary, tlnmeaning symbols, such as letters 
of the alphabet, is much the same as in geometry : the 
reasoning itself is then considered, by itself, clearly, and 
without any risk of our being misled by the truth or Msity 
of the conclusion ; which is, in &ct, accidental and yaria- 
ble ; the essential point being, as &r as the argwntnt is 
concerned, the connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion. We are thus enabled to embrace the general 
principle of all reasoning, and to perceive its applicability 
to an indefinite number of individual cases. That Aris- 
totle, therefore, should have been accused of making use 
of these symbols for the purpose of darkening his demon- 
strations, and that too by persons not unacquainted with 
geometry and algebra, is truly astonishing. If a geometer, 
instead of designating the four angles of a square by four 
letters, were to call them north, south, east, and wtst, he 
would not render the demonstration of a theorem the 
easier ; and the learner would be much more likely to be 
perplexed in the application of it. 

It belongs then exclusively to a syllogism, properly so 
called, (t. e, a valid argument, so stated that its conclusive- 
ness is evident from the mere form of the expression,) 
that if letters, or any other unmeaning symbols, be substi- 
tuted for the several terms, the validity of the argument 
shall still be evident. Whenever this is not the case, the 
supposed argument is either unsound and sophistical, or 
else may be reduced (without any alteration of its mean- 
ing) into the syllogistic form ; in which form, the test just 
mentioned may be appHed to it 
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What is called an unsound or fiiUaeioas ^agVL* D^j^^^n ^ 

afgumenUL 



ment, i e, an apparent argument, which is, in J™*>«"< 



reality; none, cannot, of course, be reduced into 
this form; but when stated in the form most nearly ap- 
proaching to this that is possible, its fallaciousness beconieb 
more evident, from its nonconlbrmity to the foregoing 
role : e. g. ** whoever is capable of deliberate crime is 
responsible; an infiint is not capable of deliberate crime; 
therefore, an in&nt is not responsible," (see ^ 3:) here 
the term " responsible" is affirmed universally of •* those 
capable of deliberate crime;" it might, therefore, accord- 
ing to Aristotle's dictum, have been affirmed of any thing 
contained under that class ; but, in the instance before us, 
nothing is mendoned as contained under that class ; only, 
the term ** infant" is excluded from that class ; and though 
what is affirmed of a whole class may be affirmed of any 
thing that is Contained under it, there is no ground for 
supposing that it may be denied of whatever is not so con- 
tained ; for it is evidently possible that it may be applica- 
ble to a whole class and to something else besides : to say, 
€. g. that all trees are vegetables, does not imply that 
nothing else is a vegetable. Nor, when it is said, that all 
who are capable of deliberate crime are responsible, does 
this imply that no others are responsible ; for though this 
may be very true, it has not been asserted in the premis« 
before us ; and in the analysis of an argument, we are to 
discard all consideration of what might be asserted; con- 
templating only what actually is laid down in the premises. 
It is evident, therefore, that such an apparent argument as 
the above doee not comply with the rule laid down, not 
can be so stated as to comply with it, and is consequently 
invalid. 
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Again, in this instance, '* food is necessajry to life ; com 
IS food; therefore, com is necessary to life:" the tenaa 
** necessary to life" is affirmed of food, but net wnivei^ 
iollf; for it is not said of every kiiidof food: the mean- 
ing of the assertion being manifostly that tome food is 
necessary to life : here again, therefore, the rule has noi 
been complied with, since that which has been predicated, 
(i. e. affirmed or denied,) not of the tohole^ but of a pari 
only of a certain class, cannot be, on that ground, predi- 
cated of any thing whatever which is contained under that 
class. 

§5. 

The fiillacy in this last case is, what is usually described 
in logical language as consisting in the '* non-distribution of 
the middle term *," i e. its not being employed to denote 
M the objects to which it is applicable. In order to un- 
derstand this phrase, it is necessary to observe, that a pro- 
position being an expression in which one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another ; e, g. *' A is B," both that of which 
something is said, and that which is said of it (i. e. both A 
and B,) are called " terms," from their being (in their na- 
ture) the extremes or boundaries of the proposition; and 
there are, of course, two, and but two, terms in a propo- 
sition (though it may so happen that either of them may 
consist either of one word^ or of several ;) and a term is 
iMttribution ^^ to be " distributed," when it is taken uni- 
oftcnn*. versally, so as to stand for every thing it is 
capable of being applied to ; and consequently ** imdis- 
tributed," when it stands for a portion only of the things 
signified by it : thus, ** all food," or every kind of food, 
are expressions which imply the distribution of the term 
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«ibed;" "nnwe food" would imply iU non^distrikUioD : 
and it m also fo be obserred, that the term oif which, in 
one premiBa, aomething is affirmed or denied, and to 
which, in the other premiss, something else is referred as 
contained ^ it, is called the *" middle" term in the syllo- 
gism, as standing between the other two (viz, the two 
terms of the conclusion,) and being the medium of proof. 
Now it is plain, that if in each premiss a |ii»r/ only of this 
middle term is onployed, i. e, if it be not at all distributed, 
no conclusion can be drawn. Hence, i( in the example 
Ibrmerly adduced, it had been merely stated that "* tome- 
ihin^ (not " v^iwer^' or " t^ery ihing^) ** which ex- 
b'bits marks of design, is the work of an intelligent au- 
thor," it would not have followed, from the world'a exhib- 
iting marks of design, that that is the work of an ii^lligent 
author. 

It is to be {Observed, also, that the words **,all" and 
''erery," which mark the distribution of a term, and 
** some," which marks its non^^listribution, are not always 
expressed: they are frequently understood, and left to be 
supplied by the context; «. g, ''£>od is necessary;" vis. 
^ some food;" •* man is mortal^" via. ^ every man." 
Propositions thus expressed are called by logicians ** in" 
definite" because it is left undetermined by the form of 
the expression whether the "subject" (the term of which 
something is affirmed or denied being called the ** sub- 
ject" of the pn^position, and that which is said of it, the 
** predicate") be distributed or not Nevertheless it is 
plain that in every proposition the subject either is, or is 
not, distributed, though it be not declared whether it is or 
not; consequently, every proposition, whether expressed 
or not, must be either "universal" or "par- 
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tieiilar;" those being called universal, in which the predi- 
cate is said of the whole of the subject (or, in other words, 
where the subject is distributed ;) and those particular, in 
which it is said only of a part of the subject : e. g, ** All 
men are sinful" is universal; **some men are sinful,^ 
particular: and this division of propositions is, in logical 
language, said to be according to their ** quantity" 

But the distribution or non-distribution of the 

QuantitT wmI ,. * t • ^ % i»i 

qmuty of predicate is entirely mdependait of the qnanttty 

ppopodtioiM* 

of the proposition ; nor are the signs ** all" and 
^some" ever affixed to the predicate; because its distri- 
bution depends upon, and is indicated by, the ** quaUt^^ 
of the proposition ; i. «. its being afirwtatwe er negtUice; 
H being a universal rule, that the predicate of a negative 
proposition is distributed, and of an affimative, undis- 
tributed.* The reason of this may easily be underwood, 
by considering that a term which stands for a whole class 
may be applied to (i e, affirmed of) any thing that is com- 
prehended under that class, though the term of which it is 
thus affirmed may be of much narrower extent than that 
other, and may, therefore, be &r from coinciding with the 
whole of it : thus it may be said with truth, that " the Ne- 



*The learner may perhaps be startled at being told that the 
predicate of an affirmative is never distributed; especially as 
Aldrich has admitted that accidentally this mny take place ; as 
in soch a proposition as '^all equilateral triangle are eqaiai|- 
golar;" Imt this is not accurate: he might have said that in 
such a proposition as the above the predicate is distributable, 
but not that it is actually distributed : i. e. it so happens that " all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral ;*' but this is not impUed 
in the previous assertion ; and the point to be considered is, not 
what might be said with truth, but what actually has beef^ said 
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gtoes are uncivilized," though the term ** uncivilized" be of 
much wider extent than "Negroes," comprehending, be- 
sides them, Hottentots, ^e, ; so that it would not be 
allowable to assert, that **aU who are uncivilized are 
Negroes;" it is evident, therefore, that it is a part only 
of the term " unciviJized" that has been affirmed of " Ne- 
groes:" and the same reasoning applies to every affirma- 
tive proposition; for though it may so happen that the 
subject and predicate coincide, i, e, are of equal extent, 
as, e, g. "aU men are rational animals;" "all eqitilateral 
triangles are equiangular ;" (it being equally true, that " all 
rational animals are men," and that "all equiangular tri- 
angles are equilateral;") yet this is not vmplied hy the 
form of the expressuni / since it would be no less true, 
that " all men are rational animals," even if there were 
other rational animals besides man. 

It is plain, therefore, that if any part of the predicate is 
applicable to the subject, it may be affirmed, and, of 
course, . cannot be denied, of that subject, and conse- 
quently, when the predicate is denied of the subject ; it is 
implied that no part of tliat predicate is applicable to 
that subject ; i. e. that the whole of the predicate is denied 
of the subject : for to say, e. g. that " no beasts of prey 
ruminate," implies that beasts of prey are excluded from 
the vfhole class of ruminant animals, and consequently that 
**no ruminant animals are beasts of prey." And hence * 
Tusulcs the above-mentioned rule, that the distribution of 
the predicate is implied in negative propositions, and its 
non-distribution in affirmatives. 

It is to be remembered, therefore, that it is DtstriboUon 

_^ _.-,._ -, . of middle 

not sufficient for the middle term to occur m a tennik 
universal proposition; since if that proposition be an 
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affirmatiye, and the oiiddle term be the prtdkadt of it, k 
will not be distributed: e. g. if in the exam|^ formerly 
given, it had been merely asserted, that ** all the works of 
an intelligent author show marks of design," and that " tho 
universe shows marks of design," nothing could have been 
proved ] since, though both these propositions are unirer 
sal, the middle term ia made the predicate in each, and 
both are affirmative; and accordingly, the rule of Aristo* 
tie is not here complied with, since the term " work of sm 
intelligent author," which is to be proved applicable to 
**the imivejse," would not have been affirmed of the mid* 
die term (•* what shows marks of design") under which 
•* universe" is contained; but the middle term, on the 
contrary, would have been affirmed of it 

It however, one of the premises be negative, the mid- 
die term may then be made the predicate of that, and will 
thus, according to the above remark, be distributed : e, g, 
**no ruminant animals are predacious; the lion is preda- 
cious; therefore the lion is not ruminant:" this is a valid 
syllogism; and the middle term (predacious) is distributed 
by being made the predicate of a negative proposition. 
The form, indeed, of the syllogism is not that prescribed 
by the dictum of Aristotle, but it may easily be reduced 
to that form, by stating the first proposition thus: "no 
predacious anunals are ruminant;" which is manifestly 
implied (as was above remarked) m the assertion that 
'*no ruminant animals are predacious." The syllogism 
will thus appear in the form to which the dictum applies. 

It is not every argument, indeed, that can be reduced 
to this form by so short and simple an alteration as in the 
case before us : a longer and more complex process will 
oft^ be required; and rul^ will hereafter be laid ^own 
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to facilitate this process in certain cases: bat there is no 
sound argument but what caai be reduced into this form, 
without at all departing from the real meaning and drift of 
it; and the form will be found (though more prolix than 
is needed for ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which 
an argument can be exhibited. 

All reasoning whatever, then< rests on the one simple 
principle laid down by Aristotle, that " what is predicated, 
cither affirmatively or negatively, of a term distributed, 
may be predicated in like manner (i. e. affirmatively or 
negatively) of any thing contained under that term." So 
that when our object is to prove any proposition, i. e. to 
show that one term may rightly be affirmed or denied of 
another, the process which really takes place in our minds 
is, that we refer that term (of which the other is to be thus 
predicated) to some class (i. e, middle term) of which that 
other may be affirmed, or denied, as the case may be. 
Whatever the subject matter of an argument may be, the 
reasoning itself considered by itself, is in every case the 
same process ; and if the writers against Logic had kept 
this in mind, they would have been cautious of expressing 
their contempt of what they call "syllogistic reasoning," 
which is in truth all reasoning ; an4 instead of ridiculing 
Aristotle's principle for its obviousness and simplicity, 
would have perceived that these are, in £ict, its highest 
praise: the easiest, shortest, and most evident theory, 
provided it answer the purpose of explanation, being ever 
the best 

If we conceive an inquirer to have reached, in his in- 
vestigation of the theory of reaspningi the point to, which we 
6 
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have now arrived, a question which would be likely next 
to engage his attention, is that of Predication ; t. e. since 
in reasoning we ^re to find a middle term, which itiay be 
predicated affirmatively of the subject in question, we are 
led to inquire what terms may be affirmed, and what de- 
nied, of what others. 

It is evident that proper names, or any other 
singular < terms whlch denote each but a single individual, 

terins* 

as *"C»sar," "the Thames," "the Conqueror 
of Pompey," "this river," (hence called in Logic "sin- 
gular terms,") cannot be affirmed of any thing besides 
themselves, and are therefore to be denied of any thing 
else; we may say, "this river is the Thames," or "Cae- 
sar was the conqueror of Pompey;" but we cannot say 
of any thing else that it is the Thames, ^c. 

On the other hand, those terms which are called " com- 
mon," as denoting any one individual of a whole class, as 
" river," " conqueror," may of course be affirmed of any, 
or all that belong to that class: as, "the Thames is a 
river ;" " the Rhine and the Danube are rivers." 

Common terms, therefore, are called " predicables," 
(viz. affirmatively predicable,) from their capability of be- 
ing affirmed of others : a singular term, on the contrary, 
may be the Subject of a proposition, but never the Predi- 
cate, unless it be of a negative proposition ; (as, «. g. the 
first-born of Isaac was not Jacob;) or, unless the subject 
and predicate be only two expressions for the same indi- 
vidual object ; as in some of the above instances. 

The process by which the mind arrives at 

Abstraction , . j t i »» / 

luid general, the notions expressed by these " common (or 
in popular language, "general") terms, is pro- 
perly called Generalization ; though it is usually (and 
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truly) said to he the business of absiraciion ; for QeQerali- 
zation is one of the purposes to which Abstraction is ap- 
plied : when we draw off, and contemplate separately, any 
part of an object presented to the mind, disregarding the 
rest of it, we are said to abstract that part. Thus, a per- 
son might, when a rose was before his eyes or mind, make 
the scent a distinct object of attention, laying aside all 
thought of the color, form, ^c. ; and thus, even though it 
were the only rose he had ever met with, he would be 
employing the faculty of Abstraction; but if, in contem- 
plating several objects, and finding that they agree in cer- 
tain points, we abstract the circumstances of agreement, 
disregarding the difierences, and give to all and each of 
these objects a name applicable to them in respect of this 
agreement, i. e. a conmion name, as •* rose," we are then 
said to generalize. Abstraction, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply Generalization, though Generalization 
implies Abstraction. 

Much needless difficulty has been raised respecting the 
results of this process ; many having contended, and per- 
haps more having taken for granted, that there must be 
some really existing thing* corresponding to each of 
those general or common terms, and of which such term 
is the name, standing for and representing it ; e, g. that as 
there is a really existing Being corresponding to the pro- 
per name, " ^tna," and signified by it, so the common 
term "mountain," must have some one really existing 
thing corresponding to it, and of course distinct from each 
individual mountain, (since the term is not singular but 
common,) yet existing in each, since the term is applica- 

• See the subjoined Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. v. 
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ble to each of them. ••When many different men,** it is 
said, •' are at the same time thinking or speaking about a 
mountain, i. e, not any particular one, but a mountain gen- 
erally, their minds must be all employed on something ; 
which must also be one thing, and not several, and yet 
cannot be any one individual :" and hence a vast train of 
mystical disquisitions about Ideas, ^c, has arisen, which 
are at best hugatory, and tend to obscure Our view df 
the process which actually takes place in the mmd. 
NoUons ex- "^^^ ^^^^ ^^» *^® Hotiou exprcssed by a com- 
comraon**^ mou term is merely an inadequate (or incom- 
tcrma. plete) notion of an individual; and from the 
very circumstance of its inadequacy, it will apply equally 
well to any one of several individuals: «. ^. if I omit the 
mention and the consideration of every circumstance 
which distinguishes iEtna from any other mountain, I then 
form a notion (expressed by the common term ••moim* 
tain") which inadequately designates j3Stna, (i, e. which 
does not inSply any of its peculiarities,) and is equally ap- 
plicable to any one of Several other individuals. 

Generalization, it is plain, may be indefinitely extended 
by a further abstraction applied to common terms : e, g, 
as by abstraction from the term •• Socrates" we obtain the 
common term ••Philosopher;" so, from ••philosopher," 
by a similar process, we arrive at the more general term 
•• man ;" from •• man" we advance to •• animal," ^e. 

The employm^it of this faculty at pleasure has been 
regarded, and perhaps with good reason, as the character- 
istic distinction of the human mind from that of the Brutes. 
We are thus enabled not only to separate, and consider 
singly one part of an object presented to the mind, but also 
to fix arbitrarily upon whatever part we please, according as 
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maj suit the pcupose we happen to have in view ; e. g, any 
individual per8(m to whom we may direct our attention, 
may be considered either in a political point of view, and ac- 
cordingly referred to the class of Merchant, Fanner, Law* 
yer, ^c. as the case may be } or physiologically, as Negro 
or White-man; or theologically, as P&gan or ChrisUan, Pa- 
pist or Protestant ; or geographically, as European, Ameri- 
can, ^c. 4*c. And so, in respect of any thing else that may 
be the subject of our reasoning: we arbitrarily fix upon 
and abstract that point which is essential to the purpose in 
htod; so that the same object may be '®^®rred j^^^^^ ^^^ 
to various different classes, according to the oc- S^^JJS* 
casion. Not, of course, that we are allowed to "™«obJ«<^ 
refer any thing to a class to which it does not really be- 
long; which would be pretending to abstract from it 
something that was no part of it; but that we arbitrarily 
fii on any part of it which we choose to abstract from the 
rest 

It is important to notice this, because men are often dis- 
posed to consider each object as really and properly be- 
longing to some one class alone,* from their having been 
accustomed, in the course of their own pursuits, to con- 
sider, in one point of view only, things which may with 
equal propriety be considered in other points of view also : 
i e. referred tc various Classes, (or predicates.) And this 
is that which chiefly constitutes what is called narrowness- 
of-mind: e. g. a ^mere botanist might be astonished at 
hearing such plants as Clover and Lucerne included, in 
the language of a &rmer, under the term ** grasses," 
which he has heea accustomed to limit to a tribe of plants 

* See the subjoiaed DissertatioD, Book IT. Chap. v. 
6* 
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widely different in all botanical chailftCteH8tic« ; and th« 
mere fiirmer might be no less surpri^d to find the trouble* 
some "weed," (as he has been accustomed to 
2«d«iofciafr call it,) known by the name of Couch-grass, 
and which he has been used to class with net- 
tles and thistles, to which it has no botanical affinity, rank- 
ed by the botanist as a species of Wheat, {TViiicuM Re- 
pens.) And yet neither of these classifications is in itself 
erroneous or irrational ; though it would i)e absurd, m a 
botanical treatise, to class plants according to their agricul- 
tural use; or, in an agricultural treatise, according to the 
structure of their flowers. 

The utility of these considemtionS, with a view to the 
present subject, will be readily estimated, by recurring 19 
the account which has been already given of the prdbtrsai 
of reasoning; the analysis of which shows, that it consists in 
referring the term we are speaking of to some class, tnz, a 
middle term; which term again is referred to or excluded 
from (as the case may be) another class, viz. the term 
which we wish to affirm or deny of the subject of the con- 
clusion. So that the quality of our reasoning in any case 
must depend on our being able correctly, clearly, and 
promptly, to abstract from the subject in question that 
which may futnish a Middle-term suitable to the occa- 
sion. ^ 

The imperfect and irregular sketch which has here 
been attempted, of the logical system, may suffice (even 
though some parts of it thoold not be at once ^lly under- 
stood by those who are entirely strangers to the study) to 
point out the general drift and purpose of the science, and 
to render the details of it both more interesting and more 
intelligible. Th^ Mudytical feno, whidi his here been 
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adopted, is, generally speaking, better suited for introdw' 
cing any science in the plainest and most interesting form; 
though the synthetical, which will henceforth be employed, 
is the more regular, and ^e nM>re compendious form for 
storing it up in the memory. 



BOOK II. 



SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 



Chap. L — Of the Operations of the Mind and of Terms, 

operatUkQiof There are three operations of the mind 
the mind, ^j^jch are immediately concerned in argument; 
1st Simple Apprehension; 2d. Judgment; 3d. Dis- 
course or Reasoning.* 

Simple ■!>- ^^ Simple-apprehension is the notion (or con- 
preiicMion. ^eption) of any object in the mind, analogous 
. to the perception of the senses. It is either Incomplex or 
Complex: Incomplex Apprehension is of one object, or 
of several without any relation being perceived between 



• Logical writers have in general began by laying down that 
there are, in ail, three operations of the mind: {in wiiversuM 
tres) an assertion by no means incontrovertible, and which, if 
admitted, is nothing to the present purpose; our business is 
with argwm en ta ti onf and the operations of the mind implied in 
that ; what others there may be, or whether any, are Irrelevant 
questions. 

The opemng of a treatise with a statement respecting tht 
operations of the mind universally, tends to foster the prevailing 
error (from which probably the minds of the writers were not 
exempt) of supposing that Logic professes to teach <* the use of 
the mental faculties in general ;"— the "right use of reason," 
according to Watts. 
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them, as of "n mtoi," ** a horse," *' cards:" complex is 
of seveml ^dM such a relation, as of " a man on horse- 
back." ^ a pack of cards." 

2d. Judgment is the comparing together in 
the mind two of the notions (or ideas) which 
are the objects of Apprehension, whether complex or in- 
complex, and ptononncing that they agree or disagree 
with each other : (or that on^ of them belongs or does not 
belong to the dth^r.) Jtidgment, therefiyf^ is either 
efirmuHtk ht negoHve, 

9d. Rehsoninrg {or discourse) is the act of 
proceeding from one jtidgmernt, to another 
fiknded uptm that onie, (or the resnk of it.) 

LangUa^^ "hlkk^ &e signs hy which diese 
opWatlons 6(ih!b mihd are expressed and eom- 
mimicated. An act of apprehension express in kn- 
guage, is called a term; an act of judgment, a fropesv- 
tion; an act of reasoning, an argument; (which, when 
regularly expressed, is a syllogism ;) as, e, g. 

" Eveiy di^nsatioh of Providence is beneficial ; 
Afflictibns are dispeniiatiotis of Providence, 
Therefore they are beneficial :" 

w a SyHogism; (the act of reasoning being ioidieated by 
the iKrord '' therefofe^^) 5t consists of three propositions, 
each of which has (necessarily) iWo terms, as "beneficial,'' 
"dispensations of Providence," 4^.* 

• Ih itatrodacing the mention of Utftgvdge previously to the 
4elhiitioii of Logic, I have departed ftrom established practice, 
itt order that it may be clearly understood, that L6gic U entirely 
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Language is employed for varioos purposes: 
PropoaitioiM. €, g, the province of an historian is to convey 
^ T*^ information; of an orator, to persuade^ ^c. 
Logic is concerned with it only when employed for the 
purpose of rtcuoning^ (i. e, in order to convince ;) and 
whereas, in reasoning, terms are liable to be indistinct, 
(i. e. without any clear, determinate meaning,) proposi- 
tions to be fdlse^ and arguments inconclusive^ Logic un- 
dertakes directly and completely to guard against this 
last defect, and, incidentally and in a certain degree, 
against the others, as &r as can be done by the proper 
use of Language : it is, therefore, (when regarded as an 
art*) **the Art of employing language properly for the 
purpose of Reasoning." Its importance no one can rightly 
estimate who has not long and attentively considered how 
much our thoughts are influenced by expressions, and how 
much error, perplexity, and labor, are occasioned by a 
fiiulty use of language. 



eonvenant about language: a tmth which most writers on the 
sakject, if indeed they were folly aware of it themselres, have 
certainly not taken due care to impress on their readers. Al- 
drich's definition of Logic, for instance, does not gire any hint 
of this. 

• It is to be observed, however, that as a science is conversant 
abont knowledge onlf, an art is the applieation of knowledge to 
practice: hence Logic (as well as any other system of knowl- 
edge) becomes, when applied to practice, an arts while con- 
fined to the tkeory of reasoning, it is strictly a science : and it is 
as such that it occupies the higher place in point of dignity, 
since it professes to develop some of the most interesting and 
cnrioos intellectual phenomena. It is surely strange, therefore, 
10 find in a treatise on Logic, a distinct dissertation to prove 
that it is an Art, and mot a Science I 
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A syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolvable iqto three 
propositions, and each proposition containing two terms ; 
of these terms, that which is spoken of is called the sub- 
jeci; that which is said of it, the predicate; and these 
two are called the termSt (or extremes,) because, logically, 
the Subject is placed first, and the Predicate last : and, 
in the middle, the Copula, which indicates the act of judg- 
ment, as by it the Predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
Subject. The Copula must be either is or is not, the 
substantive verb being the only verb recognised by Logic : 
all others are resolvable, by means of the verb, " to be,** 
and a participle or adjective: e. g. •'the Romans con- 
quered:" the word conquered is both copula and predi- 
cate, being equivalent to **were (Cop.) victorious 
(Pred.)* 

It is evident, that a Term may consist either of one 
Word or of several ; and that it is not every word that is 
categorematie, i. e. capable of being employed categor©. 
by itself as a Term. Adverbs, Prepositions, &c. *°*^®* 

* It is proper to observe, that the copula, 9ls sach, has no rela- 
tion to time; but expresses merely the agreement or disagree- 
ment of two given terms: hence, if any other tense of the 
substantive verb, besides the present, is used, it is either to be 
onderstood as the ^ame in sense, (the difference of tense being 
regarded as a matter of grammatical convenience only;) or 
else, if the circumstance of time really do modify the sense of 
the whole proposition, so as to make the use of that tense an 
essential, then, this circumstance is to be regarded as a part of 
one of the terms: **at that time,** or some such expression, being - 
imderstood. Sometimes the substantive verb is both copula 
aad predicate; i. e. where existence only is predicated: e. g. 
Densest. 
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and also Nouns in any other case besides the nominative, 
^n^xeton-^fQ syncategorematic^ L e. can only fonn part 
of a term. A nominative Noun may be by it- 
self a term. A Verb (all except the substantive verb 
li^^^ used as the copula) is a mixed word, being re- 
solvable into the Copula and Predicate; to 
which it is equivalent; and, indeed, is often so resolved 
in the mere rendering out of one language into another ; 
as ''ipse adesl" "he is present." It is to be observed, 
however, that under "verb," we do not include the In- 
finitive, which is properly a Noun-substantive, nor the 
Participle, which is a Noun-adjective. They are verbals ; 
being related to their respective verbs in respect of the 
things they signify : but not vtrbs^ inasmuch as they differ 
entirely in their mode of signification. It is worth ob- 
sernng, that an Infinitive (though it often comes last in the 
sentence) is never the predicate, except when another In- 
finitive is the Subject : e. g. 

( t i \ 

" I hope to succeed :** i. e. " to succeed is what I hope." 

It is to be observed, also, that in English there are two 
infinitives, one in " «n^,"* the same in sound and spelling 
as the participle present, from which, however, it should 

* Qrammarians have produced much needless perplexity by 
speaking of the participle in " tn^," being employed so and so ; 
when it is manifest that that very employment of the word con- 
stitutes it, to all intents and purposes, an infinitive and not a par- 
ticiple. The advantage of the infinitive in ing^ is, that it may 
be used either in the nominative or in any oblique case ; not, 
as some suppose that it necessarily implies a habit ; e. g, ** See- 
ing is believing:" "there is glory in dying^ for one's country;* 
• " a habit of observing," 4»e, 
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be carefully distinguished ; c. g. " rising early is healtb* 
fill," and "it is healthful to rise early," are equivalent. 
In this, and in many other cases, the English word IT 
series as a rtprtsetUeUiw of the subject when that is put 
last : t. g, 

pred gulj. 

t > < \ 

" It is to be hoped that we shall succeed." 

An adjectivf (including participles) cannot, by itselfj be 
made the subject of a proposition ; but is often employed 
as a predicate : as *' Crassus was rich ;" though some 
choose to consider some substantive as understood in eve- 
ry such case, (e. g. rich man,) and consequently dio not 
reckon adjectives among Simple terras; (i. f. words which 
are capable, singly, of being employed as terms.) This. 
however, is a question of no practical consequence; but 
I have thought it best to adhere to Aristotle's mode of 
statement. {See his Categ.) 

Of Simple-terms, then, (which are what the gj^pi^ 
first p?irt of Logic treats of,) there are many '®"°*' 
divisions; of which, however, one will be sufficient for 
the present purpose ; viz, into singular and common ; be- 
cause, though any term whatever may be a subject, none 
but a common term can be affirmatively predicated of seve- 
ral others. A singular term stands for one t^*-gi^ 
dividual, as *'CaBsar," "the Thames," (these, "^^^'""^o" 
it is plain, cannot be said [or predicated! af- 
firmativeiy, of any thing but themselves.) A common 
term stapds for several indinduals, (which are cialled its 
significates :) i. e. can be applied to any of them, as com- 
prehending th^m in i^ single signification; as "man," 
•* river," "great" 
7 
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The learner who has gone through the Analytical Out- 
line, will now be enabled to proceed to the Second and 
Third Chapters either with or without the study of the 
remainder of what is usually placed in the First Chapter, 
and which is subjoined as a Supplement See Chap. v. 



Chap. IL — Of Propositions. 

* i.. 

The second part of Logic tref tS of the proposition; 
which is, " Judgment expressed in toords,^* 
Definition of ^ Proposition is defined logically* "a sen- 
pru,H3BHiuii. ^^^^ indicative," i. e. affirming cr denying; 
(this excludes commands and questions.) ** Sentence" 
being the genus^ and ** Indicative" the difference^ this 
definition expresses the whole essence ; and it relates en- 
tirely to the words of a proposition. With regard to the 
matter, its property is to be true or false. Hence it must 
not be ambiguous, (for that which has more than one 
meaning is in reality several propositions,) nor imperfect, 
nor ungrammatical, for such an expression has no mean- 
ing at all. 

Since the substance, (i. e. genus,\ or material part) of 
a Proposition is, that it is a sentence; and since every 
Wyiskmiof ^^^^^^^^ (whether it be a proposition or not) 
prupoBiUona. j^^y ^ expressed either absolutely^ or un- 

• See Chap. v. f 6. t Ibid, f 3. 

X As, '* Caesar deserved death ;** " did Csssar desenre death V* 
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der an hypothesis* on this we found the division j of 
propositions according to their subslaiice ; viz. gyi„janc«. 
mto categorical and hypothetical. And as ge- 
nus is said to he predicated in quid (what,) it is hy the 
members of this division that we answer the question, what 
is this proposition? (qtue est propositio.) Answer, Cate- 
gorical or Hypothetical. 

Categorical propositions are subdivided into pure^ which 
asserts simply or purely, that the subject does or does not 
agree with the predicate, and modal, which expresses in 
what mode (or manner) it agrees ; e. g. ** an intemperate 
man will be sickly;" "Brutus killed Caesar;" ^lepure. 
"An intemperate man will probably be sickly;" "Bru- 
tus killed Caesar justly i^ are modal. At oresent we 
speak only of pure categorical propositions. 

It being the differentia J of a proposition that it affirms 
or denies, and its property to be true or false ; and Dif- 
ferentia being predicated in quale quid. Property in quale, 
we hence form another division of propositions, viz, ac- 
cording to their quality, into Affirmative and 
Negative, (which ife the quality of the ezpres- ^' 
iion, and therefore, in Logic, essential,) and into True and 
False (which is the quality of the matter, and therefore 
accidental.) Aji Affirmative proposition is one whose co- 
pula is affirmative, as "birds fly;" "not to advance is 
to go back ;" a Negative proposition is one whose copula 
is negative, as "man is not perfect;" "no miser is 
happy." 

• As, " if Caesar was a tyrant, what did he deserve 1" " Was 
Caesar a hero or a villain V* " If Caesar was a tyrant, he de- 
served death ;" " He was either a hero or a villain." 

tSeeChap. v.«5. Ubid. I 3.. 
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Another division * of propositions is accord* 
^' ing to their quantity (or extent :) if the predi* 
cate is said of the whole of the suhject, the proposition is 
Universal ; if of a part of it only, the proposition is Par- 
ticular (or partial;) e, ^."England is an island j" "all 
tyrants are miserahle;" "no miser is rich;" are Uni- 
versal propositions, and their subjects are therefore said 
to be distributed, being understood to stand, each, for the 
whole of its Significates: hut, ^ some islands are fertile;*' 
"all tyrants are not assassinated ;** are Particular, and 
their subjects, cons^uently, not distributed, b^ing taken 
to stand for a part only of their Significates. 

As every proposition must be either Ajtrmdtive or 
Negative, and must also be either universal or particular, 
we reckon, in all, four kinds of pure categorical propo- 
sitions, (i. e, considered as to their quantity and quality 
both ;) viz. Universal Affirmative, whose Sjrmbol (used for 
brevity) laA; Universal Negative, E ; Particular Affirma- 
tive, // Particular Negative, O. 

§2. 

When the subject of a proposition is a Common-tem^ 
the universal signs (" all, no, every,") are used, to indi- 
cate that it is distributed, (and the proposition consequent- 
ly is universal ;) the particular signs ("some, 4*^") ^® 
contrary; should there be no sign at all to the common 
term, the quantity of the proposition (which is called an 
Indefinite proposition) is ascertained by the matter ; « . t. 
the nature of the connexion between the extr^hies ; which 
is either Necessary, Impossible, or Contingent. In neces- 

♦ See Chap. v. S 5. 
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sary and in impossible matter, an Indefinite is 
understood as a universal: e, g. "birds have 
wings;" i. e. all: "birds are not quadrupeds;" i e. 
none: in contingent matter, (i. t, where the terms partly 
(i. e. sometimes) agree, and partly not) an Indefinite is 
understood as a particular; e. g. "food is necessary to 
life;" i. c. some food; "birds sing;" i. e. some do; 
"birds are not carnivorous;" i. e. sotue are not, or, all 
are not.* 

As for singular propositions, {viz, those g,,^ 
whose subject is either a proper name, or a p*»«*''*>°* 
common term with a singular sign,) they are reckoned as 
Universals, (see Book IV. Ch. iv. § 2.) because in them 
we speak of the whole of the subject ; e. g. when we say, 
"Brufus was a Roman," we mean, the whole of Brutus: 
this is the general rule; but some singular propositions 
may fidrly be reckoned particular ; i. e. when some qual- 
ifying word is inserted, which indicates that you are not 
speaking of the whole of the subject ; e. g. "* Cajsar was 
not wholly a tyrant;" "this man is occasionally intem- 
perate;" "non omnis moriar."t 

•It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlessly so, to 
reckon indefinites as one class of propositions in respect of quan- 
tity. They must be either imiversal or particular, though it is 
not declared which. Such a mode of classification resembles 
that of some grammarians, who, among the Gtenders, enumerate 
the doubtful gender I 

tit is not meant that these may not be, and that, the most 
naturally, accounted Universals ; but it is only by viewing them 
in the other light, that we can regularly state the Contradictory 
to a Singular proposition. Strictly speaking, when we regard 
such propositions as admitting of a variation in Ctuantity, they 
are not properly considered as Singular; the subject being, 
9- g- Dot Casar, but the parts of his character. 
7* 
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It is evident, that the subject is distributed in every 
universal proposition, and never in a particular; (that 
being the very difference between universal tod particular 
propositions :) but the distribution or non-distribution of 
the predicait, depends (not On the quantity, but) on 
the quality, of the proposition; for, if any part of the pre- 
dicate agrees with the subject, it must be affirmed and not 
denied of the subject; therefore, for an affirmative propo- 
sition to be true, it is sufficient that some part of the predi- 
cate agrees with the subject; and (for the same reason) 
for a negative to be true, it is necessary that the whole, of 
the predicate should disagree with the subject : e. ^. it is 
true that "learning is useful," though the whole of the 
term "useful" does not agree with the term "learning," 
(for many things are useful besides learning,) but " no 
vice is useful," would be false, if any part of the term 
" useful" agreed with the term " vice ;" (i, e. if you 
could find any one useful thing which was a vice.) The 
two practical rules then to be observed respecting distribu- 
tion, are, 

1st. All universal propositions (and no particular) dis- 
tribute the subject, 

2d. All negative (and no affirmative) the predicate** 

♦ Hence, it is matter of common remark, that it is difficult 
to prove a Negative. At first sight this appears very obvions, 
from the circumstance that a negative has one more Term dis- 
tributed than the corresponding Affirmative. But then, again, 
a difficulty may be felt in accounting for this, inasmuch as any 
Negative may be expressed (as we shall see presently) as an 
Affirmative, and vice versd. The proposition, e. g, that " such a 
one is not in the Town," might be expressed by the use of an 
equivalent term, " he is absent from the Town." 

The fact is, however that in everv case where the observo- 
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It mcLy happen indeed, that the whole of the predicate 
in an affinnatire may agree with the subject ; e. g. it is 
equally true, that "all men aire rational animals;" an^ 
■*all rational animals are men:" but this is merely acci- 
dental, and is not at all implied m the form of expression, 
which alone is regarded in Logic* 



. OfOppositioh. 

* Two propositions are said to be opposed to each other, «.. 
when, having the same subject and predicate, they differ, 
in quantity, or quality, or both,\ It is evident, that with 
any given subject and predicate, you may state four dis- 



lioti as to the difficulty of prdving a Negative holds good, it 
will be found that the proposition in question is contrasted with 
one which has really a term the less, distributed, or a term of 
less extensive sense. E. O. tt is easier to prove that a man has 
proposed wise measures, than that he has never proposed an 
unwise measure. In fact, the one would be, to prove thai 
" SoTiie of his measures are wise ;" the other, that " All his 
measures are wise." And numberless, such examples are to be 
found. 

But it will very often happen that there shail be Negative 
propositions much more Easily established than certain Affirma- 
tive ones on the same subject. E. G. That "The cau.se of ani- 
mal-heat is not respiration,** has been established by experi- 
ments ; but ithat the cause is, temains doubtful. See Note to 
Chap. III. f 5. 

♦ When, however, a Singular Term is the Predicate, it must, 
of course, be co-extensive with^the subject ; as " Romulus was the 
founder of Rome." 

t For Opposition of Terms, see Chap. V. 
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tinct propositions, viz. A, E, I, and O; any two of which 
are said to be opposed ; hence there are four different kinds 
of opposition, viz, 1st. the two universals (A and E) are 
Contraries, called contraries to each other ; 2d. the two par- 
subcontra. ii^ular, (I and O) subcontraries ; 3d. A and I, 
subaitems. or E and O, subalterns ; 4th. A and O, or E and 

Contradicto- -. ^ j* . • 

ries. I, contradictories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of any proposi- 
tion (its quantity and quality being known) must depend 
on the matter of it, we must bear in mind, that, " in neces- 
sary matter all affirmatives are true, and negatives false ; 
in impossible matter, vice versd ; in contingent matter, all 
universals false, and particulars true ;" {e. g. ** all isl- , 
ands (or some islands) are surrounded by water," must be 
true, because the matter is necessary : to say, " no islands, 
or some — not, 6fc.^^ would have been false: again, 
*' some islands are fertile;" ^* some are not fertile," are 
both true, because it is Contingent Matter: put *' all" or 
** no," instead of " some," and the propositions will be 
false.) Hence it will be evident, that Contraries will be 
both false in Contingent matter, but never both true : Sub- 
contraries, both true in Contingent matter, but never both 
false : Contradictories always one true and the other false, 
^c, with other observations, which will be immediately 
made on viewing the scheme; in which the four proposi- 
tions are denoted by their symbols, the different kinds of 
matter by the initials, n, i, c, and the truth or falsity of 
each proposition in each matter, by the letter v. for {verum) 
true, f for (falsum) false. 
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By a careful study of this scheme, bearing in mind, and 
Applying the above rule concerning matter, the learner 
will easily elicit all the maxims relating to opposition ; as 
(hat, in the Subalterns, the truth of the particular (which 
is called the subolternate) follows from thfi truth of the uni- 
versal (suhalternans,) and the felsity of the universal from 
the felsity of the particular : that Subalterns differ in quan- 
iity alone ; Contraries, and also Subcontraries, in quality 
alone; Contradictories, in both: and hence, that if any 
proposition is known to be true, we infer that its Contra- 
dictory is &lse ; if false, its Contradictory true, &c. 
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Of Converiiofi, 

M- 

A proposition is said to be converted when its terms are 
transposed ; i, e, when the subject is made the predicate, 
and the predicate the subject : when nothing more is done, 
this is called simple conversion. No conversion is em- 
ployed for any logical purpose, unless it be illative /* t. e. 
when the truth of the Converse is implied by the truth of 
the Exposita, (or proposition given ;) e, g, 

"No virtuous man is a rebel, therefore 
No rebel is a virtuous man." 

Some boasters are cowards, therefore 
Some cowards are boasters." 

niaUvecon. Conversion can then only be illative when 
version. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ distributed in the Converse^ tohich 
was not distributed in the Exposita : (for if that be done, 
you will employ a term universally in the Converse, 
which was only used partially in the Exposita.) Hence, 
as E distributes both terms, and I, neither, these proposi- 
tions may be illatively converted in the simple manner; 
(vide § 2.) But as A does not distribute the predicate, 
its simple conversion would not be illative; (e.g, from 
" all birds are animals," you cannot infer that " all animals 
are birds," as there would be a term distributed in tlie 
converse, which was not, before. We must therefore 

♦The reader must not suppose from the use of the word 
" illative,'* that this conversion is a process of reasoning : it is in 
fact only stating the same Judgment in another form. 
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limii Its quantity from universal to particular, and the 
Conversion will be illative : (e. g. " some animab are- 
birds;") this might be fairly named conversion by limi- 
tation / but is commonly called " Conversion conrerBion 
per accidcns." E may thus be converted also. P®'**^***®"* 
^ut in O, whether the quantity be changed or not, there 
will still be a term (the predicate of the convtrse) distri- 
buted, which was not before : you can therefore only con- 
vert it illatively, by changing the quality ; i. e, considering 
the negative as attached to the predicate instead of to the 
copula, and thus regarding it as I. One of the terms will 
then not be the same as before; but the proposition will 
be equipollent (i. e. convey the same meaning); e. g, 
"some members of the university are not learned:'* you 
may consider *' not-learned'^ as the predicate, instead of 
" learned ;" the proposition will then be I, and of course 
may be simply converted, " some who are not learned are 
members of the university." This may be named con- 
version by negation ; or as it is commonly called, by 
Conira-posi- contra-position.* A may also be fairly con* 
'***"• verted in this way, e, g, 

" Every poet is a man of genius ; therefore 
He who is not a man of genius is not a poet :'* 
(or, " None but a man of genius can be a poet ;** 
or, " a man of genius alone can be a poet.") 

For (since it is the same thing to affirm some attribute of 
the subject, or to deny the absence of that attribute) the 

• No mention is made by Aldrich of this kind of conversion ; 
but it has been thought advisable to insert it, as being in fre- 
quent use, and also as being employed in this treatise for the 
direct reduction of Baroko and Bokardo. 
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original prpposllion is precisely equi]X)Henl to this, 

nubj. pretL 

" No poei is not-a-man-of-genius ;" 

which, being E, may of course be simply converted. 
'I'hus, in one of these three ways, every proposition may 
be illatively converted: viz. E, /, sim'ply ; A, O, hy ne ga- 
llon ; A^ E, by Ivnitation. 

Note, that as it was remarked that, in some affirmatives, 
the whole of the predicate does actually agree with the 
subject, so, when this is the case, and is granted to be so, 
A may be illatively converted, simply; but this is an acci- 
dental circumstance. In a just Definition^ this is always 
the case ; for there the terms .being exactly equivalent (or, 
as they are called, convertible terms) it is no matter which 
is made the subject, and which the predicate, e. g. "a 
good government is that which has the happiness of the 
governed for its object;" if this be a right definition, ii 
will follow that "a government which has the happiness 
of the governed for its object is a good one." Most pro- 
positions in mathematics are of this description : e. g. 

" All equilateral triangles are equiangular ;" and 
"All equiangular triangles are equilateral.*' 



CiiAP. III. — Of Arguments. 

The third operation of the mind, viz. reasoning, (or 
discourse) expressed in words, is argument; and an argu- 
ment stated at full length, and in its re^-lar form, is called 
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a Sj/Uogism : the third part of Logic therefore treats of the 
syllogism. Every argument* consists of two 
parts; that which is graved; and that hy means 
of which it is proved: the former is called, before it is 
proved, the question; tohen prooed, the conclusion (or 
inference ;) that which is used to prove it, if stated last, (as 
is oflen done in common discourse,) is called the reason, 
and is introduced hy ** because," or some other causal 
conjunction; {e, g. "Caesar deserved death, because he was 
a tyrant, and all tyrants deserve death.") If the conclusion 
be stated last, (which is the strict logical form, to which 
all Reasoning may be reduced,) then that which is em- 
ployed to prove it is called the premises,^ and the Con- 
clusion is then introduced by some illative conjunction, as 
"therefore," e. g, 

" All tyrants deserve death: 
Caesar was a tyrant j 
therefore he deserved death."! 



♦ I mean, in the strict technical sense ; for in popular use the 
word " Argument" is often employed to denote the latter of 
these two parts alone: e. g. " This is an ArgunieiU to prove so and 
5o ;" "this conclusion is established by the ArgumerU :*^. i. e. 
Premises. — See A[f)endix, No. I. art. ArgmaeiU. 

t Both the premises together are sometimes called the emie' 
cedetU. 

t It may be observed that the definition here given of an 
argnment is in the common treatises of logic laid down as the 
definition of a syllogism; a word which I have confined to a 
more restricted sense. There cannot evidently be any nrgv^ 
ment, whether regularly or irregularly expressed, to which the 
definition given by Aldrich, for instance, would not apply; so 
that he appears to employ " syllogism" as synonymous with 
" argument." But besides that it is clearer and more conven- 
8 
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Definttkmor Since, then, an argument is an expression in 
Aifument ^yhich ftoin Something laid down and granted 
as true (i. «. tht. premises) something else {i t, the tkm- 
tlusioTi,) beyond this must be admitted to be true, as fotlew- 
ing necessarily (wr resulting) from the other; and since 
Logic is wholly concerned in the use of language, it fol- 
lows that a Syllogism (which is an argumeiA stated In a 
DefinHion of ^^g^'^f logical form) must be •* an argument so 
fjyiiogiam. expressed, that the conclusiveness of it is mani- 
fest from the mere force of the expressions^ i, «. without 
considering the meaning of the terms : e. g, in this syllo- 
gism, ** Y is X Z is Y, therefore Z is X'' the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, whatever terms X Y, and Z, respec- 
tively, are understood to stand for. And to this form all 
legitimate arguments may ultimately be brought 

xristoUe'i '^^® ^^ ^^ axiom, (commonly called **dic' 
iMctmn. 1^^ ^^ ^^^^£ ^^ nullo") by which Arisftotle ,ex- 

ient, when we have these two words at hand, to employ them in 
the two senses respectively which we want to express, the truth 
is, that in so doing I have actuajly conform^ to AldricVs prac- 
tice : for he generally, if not always, employs the term syttogism 
in the very sense to which I have confined it : riz. to denote an 
argument stated in regular logical form ; as, e. g. in a part of his 
work (omitted in the late editions) in which he is objecting to a 
certain pretended syllogism in the work of another writer, he 
•ays ** valet certe argnm;enlum ; syUogismus tamcn est falsissi- 
mns,*' &c. Now (waiving the exception that might be taken 
at this use of ** falnssimus,^* nothing being, strictly, true or 
iktsc, but a proposition) it is plain that he limits the word ** syllo- 
gism" to the sense in which it is here defined, and is CQnse* 
gently inconsistent with his own definition of it. 
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plains the validity of this argument, is this: **vkaieveT i$ 
predicated of a term distributed, whether affirmatively or 
negatively, may be predicated in like manner of every thing 
contained under it" Thus, in the examples aboye, X is 
predicated of Y distributed, and Z is contained under Y 
(i. e. is its subject;) therefore X is predicated of Z: so 
''all tyrants," 4*c. (p. 85.) This rule may be ultiwuttely 
applied to all argmnents; (and their validity ultimately 
rests cm their conformity thereto ;) but it cannot be directly 
arhd immediately applied to all even of pure categorical 
syllogisms ; for the sake of brevity, therefore, some other 
axioms are commonly applied in practice, to avoid the 
occasional tediousness of reducing all syllogisms to that 
form in which Aristotle's dictum is applicable.* 

We will speak first of- pure categorical syllogisms; and 
the axioms or canons by which their validity is to be ex- 
plained : viz. first, if two terms agree with one and the same 



* Instead of following Aldrich's arrangement, in laying down 
first the canons which apply to dU the figures of categorical 
syllc^ms, and then going back to the " dictum of Aristotle,** 
which applies to only one of them, I have pursued what appears 
a simpler and more philosophical arrangement, aftd more likely 
to impress on the learner's mind a just view of the science : viz. 
1st. to give the rale (Aristotle's dictum) which applies to the 
most clearly and regularly-constructed argument, the Syllogism 
in the first figure, to which all reasoning may. be reduced ; then 
the canons applicable to all categoricals ; then, those belonging 
to the hypothetical; and lastly, to treat of the Sorites; which 
is improperly placed by Aldrich before the hypotheticals. By 
this plan the province of strict Logic is extended as far as it can 
be; every kind of argtunent which is of a syUogiUic character, 
and accordingly directly cognizable by ihe rules of logic^ being 
(numerated in natural order. 
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Hkirdt tkef agree with each other: secondly, if one term 
agrees amd another dis/igreen wilk one and the same tkird, 
these two disagree with each other. On the former of 
these canons rests the validity of affirmative conclusions; 
on the latter, of negative : for no categorical syllogmn am 
be faulty which does not violate these canons; none cot^ 
rect which does: hence on these two canons are built the 
rules or cautions which are to be observed with respect to 
syllogisms, fr>r the purpose of ascertaining whether those 
canons hare been strictly observed or not. 

1st Every syllogism has three, and only three terms: 
tiz. the middle term^ and the two terms (or extremes^ as 
they are commonly called) of the Conclusion or Question. 
Of these, 1st, the subject of the conclusion is called the 
minor term; 2d, its predicate, the major term; and 3d, 
the middle term is that with which each of them is sep- 
arately compared, in order to judge of their agreement or 
disagreement with each other. If therefore there were 
two middle terms, the extremes (or terms of the condiir 
sion) not being both compared to the sam^ could not be 
conclusively compared to each other. 

2d, Every syllogism has three, and only three proposi- 
tions; viz, 1st, the major premiss (in which the w^jor 
term is compared with the middle ;) 2d, the miTior premiss 
(in which the minor term is compared with the middle ;) 
and 3d,, the Conclusion^ in which the Minor term is com- 
pared with the Major. 

3d. Note, that if the middle term is ambiguous, there 
are in reality two middle terms, in sense, though but one in 
s(mnd. An ambig^us middle term is either an equirocal 
term used in different senses in the two premises; e. g. 
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** lAgU is contrary to darkness j 
Feathers are ligfU ; iherefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness :") 

or a tenn not distributed : for as it b thenused to stand 
for a part only of its significates^ it may happen that one 
(rf the extremes may have been compared with one pari 
of it, and the other with another part of it ; e. g, 
*• White Is a color, 

Black is a color ; therefore 

Black is white." Again, 

** Some animals are beasts, 

Some animals are birds ; therefore 

Some birds are beasts." 

Tke middle term therefore must be distributed once, at 
least, in the premises; (£. e. by being the subject of an 
universal, or predicate of a negative, Chap. ii. ^2. p. 7G,) 
and once i^ sufRci^t ; since \f one extreme has been 
compared to a part of the middle term, and another to 
the whole of it, they must have been both compared to 
the same. 

4th. No term must be distributed in the conclusion 
which was not distributed in one of the premises ; for that 
(which is called an illicit process either of the Major or 
the Minor term) would be to employ the whole of a term 
in the Conclusion, when you had employed only a part 
of it in the Premiss ; and thus, in reality, to introduce a 
fourth term : e, g. 

•* All quadrupeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadruped : therefore 
It is not an animal." Illicit process of the majot. 

5ih. From negative premises you can infer nothing. 
For in them the Middle is pronounced to disagree toith 

8* 
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both exirtmes; not, to agret with both ; or, to agree with 
one, and disagree with the other; therefore they cannot 
be compared together ; e. g, 

** A fish is not a quadruped ;" 

** A bird is not a qaadraped,*' proves nothing. 

6th. If one premiss be negative, the conclusion must he 
negative; for in that premiss the middle term is pro- 
nounced to disagree with one of the extremes, and in the 
other premiss (which of course is affirmative by the pre- 
ceding rule) to agn*ee with the other extreme; therefore 
the extremes disagreeing with each other, the conclusion 
is negative. In the same manner it may be sho^vn, that 
to prove a negative conclusion, one of the Premises must be 
a negative. 

*By these six rules all Syllogisms are to be tried; 
and from them it will be evident, i^ that nothing can 
be proved from two partictdar Premises; (for you will 
then have either the middle Term undistributed, or an i^ 
licit process : e. g. 

" Some animals are sagacious : 
Some beasts are not sagacious : 
Some beasts are not animals.") 

And, for the same reason, ^dly, that if one of the Premises 
be particutar, the conclusion must be particular ; e. g. 

♦ Aldrich has given twelve rules, which I found might more 
conveniently be reduced to six. No ^Uogism can be faulty 
which violates none of these six rules. It is much less perplex- 
ing to a learner not to lay down as a distinct rule, that, e. g. 
against parliadir premises; which is properly a resvU of the 
foregoing ; since a syllogism with two particular premises would 
oiTend against either R. 3, or R. 4. 
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" All who fi^ht brarelj deserre reward) 

Some Soldiers fight bravely ;" yoa can only infer that 
" Some soldiers deserve reward :" 

for to infer a universal conclusion would be an illicit pro* 
cess of the minor. But from two universal Premises you 
cannot always infer a universal Conclusion ; e. g. 

" All gold is precious, 
All gold is a mineral : therefore 
Sffme mineral is precioos."* 

And even when we can infer a universal, we are al- 
ways ai liberty to infer a particular ; since what is predi- 
cated of all may ofcoune be predicated of some. 

Of Moods, 

When we designate the three propositions of a tyUo' 
gism in their order, according to their respective quantity 
and quality, (i. e. their symbols,) we are said to determine 
the mood of the syllogism ; e. g. the example just above, 
"all gold, 4*^." is in the mood A, A, L As there are 
four kinds of propositions, and three propositions in each 
syllogism, all the possible ways of combining these four, 
(A, E, I, O,) by threes, are sixty-four. For any one of 
these four may be the major premiss, each of these four 
majors may have four different minors, and of these six- 
teen pairs of premises, each may have four different con- 

♦ Aldrich, by a strange oversight,' has so expressed himself as 
io imply (though he could hardly mean it) that we always map, 
if we will, infer a universal conclasion from two universal 
premises. 
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elusions. 4 X 4 (:» 16) X 4 » 64. This b a mere 
arithmetical calculation of the moods, without any ro^rd 
to the logical rules: for many of these moods are inad- 
missible in practice, from yiolating some of those rules; 
€. g, the mood £,£,£, must be rejected as having 
negative premises ; I, O, O, for particular premises ; and 
many others for the same faults ; to which must be added 
I, E, O, for an illicit process of the major, in every 
figure. By examination then of all, it will be found that, 
of the sixty-four, there remain but eleven moods which 
can be used in a legitimate syllogism, viz. A, A, A, 
A, A, I, A, E, E, A, E, O, A, I. I, A, O, O, E, A, E, 
E, A, O, E, I, O, I, A, I, O, A, O. 

Of Figure. 

The Figure of a syllogism consists in the situation of 
the middle term with respect to the Extremes of the 
Conclusion, {i, e, the major and minor term.) When the 
Middle term is made the subject of the major premiss^ 
and the predicate of the minor^ that is called the first 
Figure; (which is far the most natural and clear of all, 
as to this alone ^Aristotle's Dictum may be at once ap- 
plied.) " In the second Figure the Middle term is the pre' 
dieate of both premises : in the third, the subject of both : 
in the fourth, the predicate of the Major premiss^ arid the 
subject of the Minor, (This is the most awkward and 
unnatural of all, being the very reverse of the first.) 
Note, that the proper order is to place the Major premiss 
Urst, and the Minor second; but this does not constitute 
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Ae Major and Minor premises ; for that premiss (whererer 
placed) is the Major, which cojUains the major term, and 
the Minor, the minor (y. R. 2. p. 74.) Each of the al- 
lowable moods mentioned above will not be allowable in 
eyery Figure ; since it may violate some of the foregoing 
rules, in one Figure, though not in another : e, g, I, A, I, 
is an allowable mood in the third Figure; but in the first 
it would have an undistributed middle* So A, E, E, 
would in the first Figure have an illicit process of the 
major, but is allowable in the second ; and A, A, A^ which 
in the first Figure is allowable, would in the third have 
an illicit process of the miiwr : all which may be ascer- 
tained by trying the different Moods in each figure, as per 
scheme. 

Let X represent the major term, Z the minor, Y the 
middle. 



1st Fig. 


2d Fig. 


3d Fig. 


4th Fig. 


Y.X. 


X.Y, 


Y.X. 


X.Y. 


Z.Y. 


Z.Y. 


Y. Z. 


Y.Z. 


z,x. 


Z.X. 


Z.X. 


Z,X 



The Terms alone being here stated, the quantity and 
qucdity of each propositico (and consequently the Mood 
of the whole syllogism) is left to be filled up: (i. e, be- 
tween Y and X we may place either a negative or af- 
firmative Copula: and we may prefix either a universal 
or particular sign to Y.) By applying the Moods then 



r A 

• #. g. Some restraint is salutary : all restraint is unpleasant : 

T I 

something unpleasant is salutary. Again: Some herbs are fit 

A I 

tor food : nightshade is an herb : some nightshade is fit for food. 
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to each Figure, it will be found that each Figure will ad- 
mit six Moods only, as not violating the rules against un- 
distributed middle, and against illicit process: and of the 
Moods 80 admitted, several (though valid) are useless^ as 
having a particular Conclusion, when a universal might 
have been drawn : e. g. A, A, I, in the first Figure, 

" All human creatures are entitled to liberty ; 
All slaves are human creatures ; therefore 
Some slaves are entitled to liberty." 

Of the twenty-four Moods, then, (six in each Figure) 
five are for this reason neglected : for the remaining nine- 
teen, logicians have devised names to distinguish both the 
Mood itself) and the Figure in which it is found; since 
when one Mood (i. e, one in itself, without regard to 
Figure) occurs in two different Figures, (as E, A, E, in 
the first and second,) the mere letters denoting the mood 
would not inform us concerning the figure. In these 
names, then, the three vowels denote the propositions of 
which the Syllogism is composed : the consonants (be- 
sides their other uses, of which hereafter) serve to keep 
in mind the Figure of the Syllogism. 

Fig. 1. bArbArA, cElArEnt, dArll, fErlOque prioris. 
Fig. 2. cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, f EstInO, bArOkO,* secundae. 
Fig. 3. tertia, dArAptl, dlsAmls, dAtlsI, fElAptOn, 

bOkArdO.t f ErIsO, habet : quarta insuper addit. 
Fig. 4. brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, dlmArls, f EsApo, frEsIsOn. 

By a careful study of these mnemonic lines (which 
must be committed to memory) you will perceive that A 
can only be proved in the first Figure, in which also every 

\ 
• Or, Fakoro, see S 7. t Or, Dokamo. sec S"7. 
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other Proposition may be proved; that the second proves 
only negatives ; the third only particulars ; that the first 
Figure requires the major premiss to be universal, and 
the minor, affirmative, ^c,'^ with many other such obser- 
vationSf which will readily be made, (on trial of several 
Syllogisms, in difierent Moods,) and the reasons for which 
will be found in the foregoing rules: e. g. to show why 
the second figure has only negative Conclusions, we have 
only to consider, that in it the middle term being the 
predicate in both premises, would not be distributed unless 
one premiss were negative ; (Chap. iL ^2.) therefore 
the Conclusion must be negative also, by Chap. iii. ^ 2, 
Rule 6. One Mood in each figure may suffice in this 
place by way of example : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bAr.) " Ev^ry Y is X ; (bA) every 
Z is Y ; therefore (r A) every Z is X :" e, g. let the major 
term (which is represented by X) be " one who possesses 
all virtue;" the minor term (Z) "every man who possesses 
one virtue;" and the middle term (Y) "every one who 
possesses prudence;" and you Avill have the celebrated 
argument of Aristotle, Eth. sixth book, to prove that the 
virtues are inseparable ; viz. 

" He who possesses prudence, possesses all virtue ; 
He \rho possesses one virtue, must possess prudence ; 

therefore, 
He who possesses one, possesses all." 

Second, Camestres^ (cAm) " every X is Y ; (Es) no 
Z is Y ; (trES) no Z is X" Let the major term (X) 
be " true philosophers," the minor (Z) " the Epicureans ;" 
the middle (Y) "reckoning virtue a good in itself;" and 
this will be a part of the reasoning of Cicero, Off, book 
first and third, against the Epicureans. 
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Third, Darapti viz, {dA) *• every Y M X ; {rAp) 
every Y is Z ; therefore (tl) some Z is X:" eg, 

** Pradence has for its object the benefit of individuals ; but 
prudence is a virtue : therefore some virtue has for its object the 
benefit of the individual," 

is part of Adam Smith's reasoning {Moral S^ntimenls) 
against Hutcheson and others, who placed all virtue in 
benevolence. 

Fourth, Camenes, viz, (cAm) " every X is Y j (Eu) 
no Y is Z ; therefore (Es) no Z is X ;" e. g. 

^* Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 

Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurtful to society ; 

therefore 
What is hurtftil to sociAy is never expedient," 

is part of Cicero's argument in Off, Lib. iii. ; but it is an 
inverted and clumsy way of stating what would -much 
more naturally fall into the first Figure ; for if you ex- 
amine the Propositions of a Syllogism in the fourth Figure, 
beginning at the Conclusion, you will see that as the ma- 
jor term is predicated of the minor, so is the minor of the 
middle, and that again of the major; so that the major 
appears to be merely predkattd of itself. Hence the 
five Moods in this Figure are seldom or never used; 
some one of the fourteen (moods with names) in the first 
three Figures, being the forms into wh^ch all arguments 
may most readily be thrown ; but of these, the four in the 
first Figure are the clearest and most natural ; as to them 
Aristotle's dictum will immediately apply * And as it is 

♦ With respect ao the use of the first three Figures (for the 
fourth Ls never employed but by an accidental awkwardness oC 
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on this dictum that all Reasoning ultimately depends, so 
all arguments may be in one way or other brought into 
some one of these four Moods ; and a Syllogism is, in 



expression) it may be remarked, that the First is that into 
whch an argument will be found to fall the most naturally, 
except in the following casies: — First, When we have to dis-^ 
prove someihing that has been maintained, or is likely to be 
believed, our arguments will usually be found to lake most con- 
veniently the form of the Second Figure : viz, we prove that the 
thing we are speaking of cannot belong to such a Class, either 
because it wants what belongs to the whole of that Class (Ce. 
sare,) or because it kas someihing of which that Class is desti- 
tute (Camestres;) e.g. "No impostor would have warned his 
followers, ns Jesus did, of the persecutions they would have to 
submit to :'* and again,' " An enthusiast would have expatiated, 
which Jesus and his followers did not, on the particulars of a 
future state." 

The same observations will apply, mutatis mutandis, when a 
Particular conclusion is sought, as in Festino and Baroko. " 

The arguments used in the process called the " Abscissio In- 
finiii," will in general be the most easily referred to this Figure. 
See Chap. V. S 1, subsection 6. 

The Third Figure is, of course, the one employed when the 
Middle Term is Singular ^ since a Singular term can only be a 
Subject. This is also the form into which most arguments will 
naturally fall that arc used to establish an objection (Enstasis of 
Aristotle) to an opponent's Premiss, when his argument is such 
as to require that premiss to be Universal. It might be called, 
therefore, the Enstatic Figure. E. O. If any one contends that 
" this or that doctrine ought not to be admitted, because it can- 
not be explained or comprehended," his suppressed major pre- 
miss may be refuted by the argument that " the connexion of the 
Body and Soul cannot be explained or comprehended," <f^. 

A great part of the reasoning of Butler's Analogy may be ex- 
hibited in this form. 
9 
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that case, said to be reduced : {i e, to the first figure.) 
These four are called^ the perfect moods, and all the rest 
imperfecL 

Osteiuive Reduction, 

In reducing a Syllogism, we are not, of course, aUowed 
to introduce any new Term or Proposition, having nothing 
granted but the truth of the Premises ; but these Premises 
are allowed to be illatively converted (because the truth 
of any Proposition implies that of its illative converse) or 
transposed: by taking advantage of this liberty, where 
there is need, we deduce (in Figure 1st,) from the 
Premises originally given, either the very same Conclusion 
as the original one, or another from which J he original 
Conclusion follows by illative conversion \ e, g. Darapti, 

" All wits are dreaded j 
All wits are admired ; 
Some who are admired are dreaded," 

into Darii, by converting by limitation {per accidens) the 
minor Premiss. 

" All wits are dreaded ; 
Some who are admired are wits j therefore 
Some who are admired are dreaded." 

CamestreSf 

" All true philosophers account virtue a good in itself; 
The advocates of pleasure do not account, <f'C. 
Therefore they are not true philosophers," 

reduced to CtlarenU by simply converting the minor, and 
then transposing the Premises. 
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** Those who account virtae a good in itself^ are not adrocates of 
pleasure; 
All true philosophers account virtue, <f«c. : therefore 
No true philosophers are advocates of pleasure." 

This Conclusion may be Ulatively converted into the 

original one. 

Baroko;* e. g, Raductkwby 

' ® meuM of 

eouvenkm 
" Every true patriot is a friend to religion ; hy nefiUon. 

Some great statesmen are not friends to religion ; 

Some great statesmen are not true patriots," 

to Ferio^ by converting the major by negation^ (contra- 
position,) vide Chap. ii. \ 4. 

" He who is not a friend to religion, is not a true patriot : 
Some great statesmen, <f^." 

and the rest of the Syllogism remains the same: only 
that the minor Premiss must be considered as affirmative, 
because you take " not-a-friend-to-religion," as the middle 
term. In the same manner Bokardo \ to Darii ; e, g. 

" Some slaves are not discontented ; 
AU slaves are wronged ; therefore 
Some who are wronged are not discontented." 

Convert the major by negation (contraposition) and 
then transpose them ; the Conclusion will be the converse 
by Tiegation of the original one, which therefore may be 
inferred from it ; e. g. 

" All slaves are wronged ; ~ 
Some who are not discontented are slaves ; 
Some who are not discontented are wronged." 



• Or Fakoro, considered i. «. as Festino. 
t Or Dokamo, considered i. e, as Disamis. 



562iC'9 
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In these wa3rs (by what is called Ostensive Reduction^ 
because you prove, in the first figure, either t2M very same 
Conclusion as before, or one vkich implies ii) all the im- 
perfect Moods may be reduced to the four perfect ones. 
But there is also another way, called 

Reductio ad impossibile. 
§6. 

N 

By which we prove (in the first figure) not directly that 
the original Conclusion is true, but that it cannot he false ; 
i e, that an absurdity would follow from the supposition of 
its being false ; e. g, 

" All true patriots are friends to religioii ; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to religion ; 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots." 

If this Conclusion be not true, its contradictory m«st be 
true; viz, 

" All great statesmen are tme patriots.** 

Let this then be assumed, in the place of Uie minor 
Premiss of the original Syllogism, and a &lse conclusion 
will be proved ; e. g. b Ar. 

" All true patriots are friends to religion ; 
bA, All great statesmen are true patriots ; 
rA, AH great statesmen are friends to religion,** 

for as this Conclusion is the Contradictory of the original 
minor Premiss, it must be fiilse, since the Premises are 
always supposed to be granted ; therefore one of the 
Premises (by which it has been correctly proved)- must be 
false also; but the major Premiss (being one of those 
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originally granted) is true ; therefore the falsity must be in 
the minor Premiss; which is the contrtidictory of the 
original conclusion; therefore the original Conclusion 
must be true. This is the indirect mode of Reasoning. 
(See Rhetoric, Part L Ch. ii. § 1.) 

This kmd of Reduction is seldom employed but for 
Baroko and Bokardo, which are thus reduced by those 
who confine themselves to simple Conversion, and Con- 
version by limitation, (per accidens;) and they framed 
the names of their Moods, with a view to point out the 
manner in which each is to be reduced ; viz. B, C, D, F, 
which are the initial letters of ail the Moods, indicate to 
which Mood of the first figure (Barbara, Celarent, Darii, 
and Ferio,) each of the others is to be reduced : m indi- 
cates that the Premises are to be transposed; s and p, 
that the Proposition denoted by the vowel immediately 
preceding, is to be converted; s, simply, p, per accidens^ 
(by limitation :) thus, in Camestres, (see example, p. 95.) 
the C indicates that it must be reduced to Celarent ; the 
two sSf that the minor Premiss and Conclusion must be 
converted simply; the m, that the Premises must be 
transposed. The P, in the mood Bramantip, denotes 
that the premises warrant a universal conclusion in place 
of a particular. The /, though of course it cannot be 
il^tively converted per accidens, viz. : so as to become 
A, yet is thus converted in the Conclusion, because as 
soon as the premises are transposed (as denoted by the 
m,) it appears that a universal conclusion follows from 
them. 

9* 
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K (which indicates the reduction «i impossibile) is a 
sign that the Proposition, denoted by the vowel immedi- 
ately before it, must be left out, and the contradictory of 
the Conclusion substituted ; viz. for the minor Premiss in 
Baroko and the major in Bokardo, But it has been 
already shown, that the Conversion by contraposition (by 
negation) will enable us to reduce these two Moods, 
ostensively.^ 



Chap. IV. 

SUPPLEMENT TO CHAP. III. 

Of Modal Syllogisms, and of all Arguments besides 
Regular and Pnre-Categorical Syllogisms, 

OfModals. 

Hitherto we have treated of pure categorical Propo- 
sitions, and the Syllogisms composed of such. A pure 
categorical proposition is styled by some logicians a propo- 
sition "de inesse,^* from its asserting simply that the 
Predicate is or is not (in our conception) contained in the 
Subject; as, "John killed Thomas." A modal proposi- 
tion asserts that the PrediccUe is or is not contained in the 



• If any one should choose that the names of these moods 
should iodicate this, he might make K the index of conversion 
by negation ; and then the names wduld be, by a slight change, 
FakoTOt and Dokamo. 
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Subject in a certain mode or manner ; as, •• accidentally," 
-wilfully." 4-c. 

A Modal proposition may be stated as a pure one, by 
attaching the Mode to one of the T^rms: and the Propo- 
sition will, in all respects, fell under the foregoing rules; 
e. g. ** John killed Thomas wilfnlly and maliciously ^ 
here the mode is to be regarded as part of the Predicate. 
•* It is probable that all knowledge is useful;" " probably 
useful" is here the Predicate. But when the Mode is 
only used to express the necessary, contingent, or impos- 
sible connexion of the Terms, it may as well be attached 
to the Subject : e, g, " man is necessarily mortal," is the 
same as " all men are mortal :" " injustice is in no cast 
expedient," corresponds to "no injustice is expedient:" 
and •* this man is occasionally intemperate," has the^forcc 
of a particular : (\'ide Chap. ii. ^2. note.) It is thus, 
and thus only, that two singular Propositions may be 
contradictories; e. g. "this man is never intemperate," 
will be the contradictory of the foregoing. Indeed every 
sign (of universality or particularity) may be considered 
as a Mode. 

Since, however, in all Modal Propositions, you assert 
that the dictum (i. e. the assertion itself) and the Mode, 
agree together or disagree, so, in some cases, this 
may be the most convenient way of stating a Modal, 
purely: 

■ubj. cop. pred. subject. 

e. g. " It is impossible that all men should be virtuous." 

mibj. c©p. 

Such is a proposition of the Apostle PauVs: ** This is 

pred. suhjecl. % 

^ > .1-1 ^ < .1 - ■■ » 

a fiiithful saying, ^c, that Jesus Christ came into lh« 
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■ubject 

world to save sinners." In these cases one of your 
Terms (the subject) is itself an entire Proposition. 

In English the word In is often used in expressing one 
proposition combined with another, in such a manner as 
to make the two, one proposition: e, g. " You will have a 
formidable opponent to encounter in the Emperor:" this 
involves two propositions; 1st, "You will have to en- 
counter the Emperor;" 2d, "He will prove a formidable 
opponent:" this last is implied by the word in^ which 
denotes (agreeably to the expression of Logicians men- 
tioned above, when they speak of a proposition *'de 
iTiesse") that that Predicate is contained in that Subject. 

It may be proper to remark in this place, that we may 
often meet with a Proposition whose drift and force vdll 
be very different, according as we regard this or that as 
its Predicate. Indeed, properly speaking, it may be 
considered as several different propositions, each indeed 
implying the truth of all the rest, but each having a 
distinct Predicate; the division of the sentence being 
varied in each case; and the variations marked, either 
by the collocation of the word5, the intonation of the 
voice, or by the designation of the emphatic words, viz. : 
the Predicate, as scored under, or printed in italics. JB. G, 

12 3 4 

" The Organon of Bacon was not designed to supersede 

6 6 

the Organon of Aristotle :" this might be regarded as, at 
least,"six different propositions : if the word numbered ( 1 ) 
were in italics, it would leave us at liberty to suppose that 
Bacon might have designed to supersede by some work of 
his, the Organon of Aristotle ; but not by his own Orga- 
non: if No. 2 were in italics, we should understand the 
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author to be contending, that whether or no any other 
author had composed an Organon with such a dtsigrn, Bty 
con at least did not: if No. 3, then we shouW understand 
him to maintain that whether Bacon's Organon does or 
does not sii|>emede Aristotle'^ no sach design at least was 
entertained: and so with the rest EaJch of these is a 
distinct Proposition; and though each of them implies 
the truth of all the rest, (as may easily be seen by ex- 
amining the example given,) one of them may be, in one 
case, and another, in another, the one which it is important 
to insist Oft. 

We should eomsider in each case what Question it is 
that is pro^^osed, atiA what answer to it would, in the 
instance Vafore ibi, be the most opposite or contrasted to 
the one to be examined. JE. G, " You will find this 
dcetrine in Bafcon," may be contrasted, eith;ir with, " You 
will find in Ba^n « MjffkterU ddctrine," or with, •• You will 
fed this tdoottiivs In (a diffhretU iMhor^ 

AaI observes that wbcto a proposition is contraAed with 
one whoch km a diferefU ptedicate, the Predicate h the 
emphatic word ; as " this man is a murderer ;" i. e. not 
one who has slain another aceidenistUy, or in self-defence : 
"this man is a murderer," wfth the Copula for the em- 
phatic word, stands opposed to "he is not a murderer;" 
ft proposition with the same terms, but a different 
Copula.* 

It will often happen tliat several of the Propositions 
which are ^us stated in a siagle sentence, may require, 

* Thus if any one reads (as many are apt to do) " Thou shalt 
*< steal,"—" Thou shalt not commit adultery," he implies the 
Qnestlon to be, whether we are commanded to steal or to for* 
^^^w : but the question really is, wlkat. things are forbidden ; ahd 
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each, to be distinctly stated and proved: e, g. the Advo- 
cate may have to prove, first the fact, that "John killed 
Thomas;" and then the character of the act, that **the 
kill^g was wilful and malicious." (See Praxis, at the 
end of the vol. See also Elements of Rketarie, Part L 
Ch. iii. $ 5.) 

Of Hfpotheficals. 

A hypothetical Proposition is defined to be, two or 
more categoricals united bff a CojnUa (or conjunction,) and 
the difierent kinds of hypothetical Propositions are named 
from their respective conjunctions; viz, conditional, dis- 
junctive, causal, ^e. 

When a hypothetical Ck)nclusion is inferred from a 
hypothetical Premiss, so that the force of the Reasoning 
does not turn upon the hypothesis, then the hypothesis (as 
in Modals) must be considered as part ofoTU of the Terms; 
so that the Reasoning will be, in effect, categorical : e. g. 

predicate. 
I \ 

" Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain; 

CaBsar was a conqueror ; therefore 

pre(ficate. 

( » 

He was either a kero or a viUain," 

the answer is, " Thou shalt not steal /" '' Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery f*^ ^. 

The connexion between Logic and correct Delivery is ftirther 
pointed out in Rhet, App. I. 

Strictly speaking, the two cases I have mentioned coincide; 
for when the " is" or the " not" is emphatic, it becomes properly 
the Predicate: viz, "the statement of this man's being a mur- 
derer, is true/* or, " 15 not true J* 
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" Whatever comes from God is entitled to reverenoe j 
■ubject 

If the Scriptures axe not wholly false, they must come from 

God; 
If they are not wholly false, they are entitled to reverence." 

But when the Reasoning itself rests on the h3rpothe8i8 
(in which way a categorical Conclusion may be drawn 
from a hypothetical Premiss,) this is what is called a 
kypotheiical Syllogism; and rules have been devised 
for ascertaining the validity of such argumenjts at once, 
without bringing them into the categorical form. (And 
note, that in these Syllogisms the hypothetical Premiss is 
called the major , and the categorical one the minor,) 
They are of two kinds, conditional and disjunctive. 

Of Conditional. 

A Conditional Proposition has in it an illative force , 
t. e. it contains two, and only two categorical Propositions, 
whereof one results from the other (or follows from 

antecedent. 



t 1 

" If the Scriptures are not wholly false, 
consequent 



they are entitled to respect." 

That from which the other results is called the antecedent ; 
that which results from it, the consequent (consequens ;) 
and the connexion between the two (expressed by the 
word "if") the consequence (consequential) The natural 
order is, that the antecedent should come before the conse- 
quent; but this 18 frequently reversed: e^ g, "the hus- 
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bandinan is well off if he knows hia own advantages;" 
Virg. Gear. And note, that the truth or felsity of a con- 
ditional Proposition depends entirely on the consequence: 
e, g. " if Logic is useless, it deserves to be neglected f 
here both Antecedent and Consequent are false : yet the 
whole Proposition is true; i. e, it is true that the Conse- 
quent follows from the Antecedent. "If Cromwell was 
an Englishman, he was a usurper," is just the reverse 
case : for though it is true that " Cromwell was an Eng- 
lishman," and also "that he was a usurper," yet it is not 
true that the latter of these Propositions dej>eit,ds on the 
former; the whole Proposition, therefore, is false, though 
both Antecedent and Consequent are true. A Condi- 
tional Proposition, in short, may be considered as an 
assertion of the validity of a certain Argument ; since to 
assert that an argument is valid, is to assert that the 
Conclusion necessarily results from the Premises, whether 
those Premises be true or not. 

The meaning, then, of a Conditional Proposition is 
this ; that the antecedent being granted, the consequetU is 
granted : which may be considered in two points of ^lew : 
first, if the Antecedent be true, the Consequent must be 
true ; hence the first rule ; the antecedent being granted, 
the consequent may be inferred; secondly, if the Antece- 
dent were true, the Consequent would be true; hence 
the second rule; the consequent being denied, the ante- 
cedent may be denied; for the Antecedent must in that 
case be fiilse; since if it were true, the Consequent 
(which is granted to be fcilse) would be true also : e. g. 
"if this man has a fever, he is sick ;" here, if you grant 
the antecedent, the first rule applies, and you infer the 
troth of the Consequent ; " he hat a fever, therefore he 
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18 siek:" if A is B^ C is D] but A is B; therefore C is D, 
(and this is called a constructwe ConditioBal Syllogism ;) 
but if you demy the constqwefU^ (z. e. grant its contradicfory,) 
the second rule«pplies, aiid jo^ infer the coTUradictory of 
the antecedent; **he is not sick, therefore he has not a 
fever f this is the destructive Conditional Syllo- ^ 
gism: if A is B, C is D; C is not D, there- «;^De«true. 
fore A is not B. Again, ** if the crops are not 
bad, corn must be cheap," for a major; then, "but the 
crops are not bad, therefore com must be cheap/' is 
Constructive. "Cora is n6t cheap, therefore the crops 
are bad," is Destructive. •* If ev^ry increase of popula- 
tion is desirable, some misery is desirable ; but no misery 
is desirable ; therefore some increase of population is not 
desirable," is Destructive. But if you affirm the conse* 
p>ent, or dewy the antecedetU, you can infer nothing; for 
the same Consequent may follow from other Antecedents : 
e. g. in the example above, a man may be sick from other 
disorders besides a fever; ther^re it does not follow, 
from his being sick, that he has a fever ; or (for the same 
reason) from his not having a fever, that he is not sick. 
There are, therefore, two, and only two, kinds of Condi- 
tional Syllogisms; the consPruotive, founded on the first 
rule, and answering to dirtet Rea^wung; and the desiruc- 
tioe, on the second, answering to vndireet ; being in foct a 
mode of throwing the indirect form of reasoning into the 
direct : e. g. If C be not th^ centre of the circle, some 
oth» point must be; which is impossible: therefore C is 
the ceirtra (Euclid, ?. IIL Pu. I.) 

And note, that a Conditional P'^^position^j^^^^j^^^f 
may (like t^ categoricd^ A) be ^owoeried by^^^^^'"'^ 
ntgaiion; i e, yaa mof take the contraMetory of the 
10 
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cotuequeni, as an antecedent, and the contradictory of the 
antecedent, as a consequent : e, g, *' if this man is not sick* 
he has not a fever." By this conversion of the major Pre- 
miss, a Constructive Syllogism may he reduced to a De- 
structive, and vice vtruk. (See ^ 6, p. 76.) 

Of Disjunctives. 

A Disjunctive Proposition may consist of any numher 
of categoricals ; and of these, some one, at least, must be 
true, or the whole Proposition will be fidse : if therefore, 
one or more of these categoricals be denied, (i. e. granted 
to be &lse,) you may infer that the remaining one, or (if 
several) some one of the remaining ones, is true : e, g, 
** either the earth is eternal, or the work o( chance, or 
the work of an intelligent Being; it is not eternal, nor 
the work of chance ; therefore it is the work of an intel- 
ligent Being." ** It is either spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter ; but it is neither spring nor summer ; therefore it 
is either autumn or winter." Either A is B, or C is D ; 
but A is not B, therefore C is D. Note, that in these 
examples (as well as in very many others) it is implied 
not only that one of the members (the categorical Propo- 
sitions) must be true, but that only one can be true ; so 
that, in such cases, if one or more members be affirmed, 
the rest may be denied; [the members may then be 
called exclusive:] e, ^. "it is summer, therefore it is 
neither spring, autumn, nor winter ;" " either A is B, or 
C is D; but A is B, therefore C is not D." But this is 
by no means universally the case ; «. ^. •• virtue tends to 
procure us either the esteem of mankind, or the fiivoor of 
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God :" here both members are true, and consequently from 
one being affirmed we are not authorized to deny the 
other. 

It is evident that a disjunctive SyUogism may easily be 
reduced to a conditional; e g. if it is not spring or summer, 
it 18 either autumn or winter, ^ 

Tke Dilemma,* 

it a complex kind of Gonditu>nal SyUogism. 

Ist If, you have in the major Premiss teveral anieeo- 
denis all with the same consequent, then these Antece^ 
dents, being (in the minor) disjunctive^ granted (i. e. it 
being granted that some one of them is true,) the one 
common consequent may be inferred, (as in the case of a 
simple Constructive Syllogism :) «. ^. if A is B, C is D ; 
and if X is Y, C is D; but either A is B, or X is Y; 
therefore C is D. '* If the blest in heaven have no de- 



* The account usually given of the Dilemma in Logical 
treatises is singularly perplexed and onscientific Aldrich, in 
speaking of it, abstains from all use of Logical terms, and ^>eaks 
in a loose, vague, and rhetorical manner. And it is remarkable 
that all the rules he gives respecting it, and the faults against 
which he cautions us, relate exclusively to the Subject-matter : as 
if one were to lay down as rules respecting a Syllogism in Bar^ 
hara, "1st. Care must be taken that the major Premiss be true; 
9dly. that the minor Premiss be true I'^ 

Most, if not all, writers on this point either omit to tell uis 
whether the Dilemma is a kind of conditional, or of disjunctive 
argument; or else refer it to the latter class, on account of its 
having one disjunctive Premiss ; though it clearly belongs to the 
class of conditionals. 
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aires, they will be perfectly content ; so they Will, if their 
desires are folly gratified; but either they wiH have no 

desires, or have them folly gratified; therefore 
itou^eW-they will be perfectly content" Note, in "this 

case, the two conditionals which make up the 
major Premiss may be united in one P^oposMon by means 
of the word ** whether ^^ e. g, "whether the blest, ^c. 
have no desires, or havie thefr desires gratified, they will 
be content" 

2d. But if the several antecedents haye each 
■trucdre Di- a ^if^f^iiif ^ontftf^ttc^, HhxA ^^ '^yfiflecedei^ 
^"*°*^ bekig, ttt t)*fol^ >dis}«Bttctivel)r 'ghiMed, you can 
only« disjfimtiDefy iis^r die x^on8«q«tenl8 : e. ^. i ^A l^B, 
C is D; mud If X ito Y, £ is F: but either -A-^e, a^ 
X is Y; d^eftire dther HU Is D, <<)¥ B ^ IP. "^If ^. 
chin^ j^iH^ Sfit ^ ftMb ir^didngb, ^in fe tteoifiHi^C^jm ; 
if he did not, he is uiq>i(lri^ic: bot h» ^^SlAufr join^, o% 
not, therefore hb % ^eSh^ ^i^ccfnleiiMent, <k %n{)atiioHc.^ 
(Dettioift. ^oir tke OovM.) Thi^ case, ai weH ^s the 
foregoing, is evidently constructive. 

In the Destructive form, whether you have one Ante- 
cedent with several Consequents, or several Antecedents 
either mth oi^e,or with aavei^al Gonseqnebts; inaU'theae 
cases, a ycu *deny the ^vj^&le crf'&e 6ohseqoeht 'cfr 'Ccto- 
sequents, you may in the concluision deny the whole of 
the Antecedent or Antecedents : e, £, " if the world 
wete et^nal, the laost nisefol «iitB, 6uoh fas ^tinting, 4*c. 
would be of unknown ahtl^piity: iiha 6n*flite temfe 'suppo- 
sition, there would be records long prioV to the Mosaic ; 
and likewise the sea and land, in all parte of the globe, 
might be ezpeeted to man^oin ^ «ame relative ntuataooi 
now as formerly: but none of these is ihe ^ct: ^erefore 
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the world is not eternal." Again* ** if the world existed 
from eternity, there would be records prior to the Mosaic; 
and if it were produced by chance, it would not bear 
marks of design: there are no records prior to the 
Mosaic; and the world does bear marks of design: 
therefore it neither existed from eternity, nor is the work 
of chanca" These are commonly called Dilemmas, but 
hardly differ from simple conditional Syllogisms, two or 
more being expressed together. Nor is the case different 
if you have one antecedent with several consequents, 
which consequents you difjunciivelff deny ; for that comes 
to the same thing as wholly denying them ; since if they 
be not aU true, the one antecedent must equally Ml to the 
ground ; and the Syllogism will be equally simple : e. g* 
" if we are at peace with France by virtue of the treaty 
of Paris, we must acknowledge the sovereignty of Bona- 
parte; and also we must acknowledge that of Louis: but 
we cannot do both of these; therefore we are not at 
peace," ^e, ; which is evidently a simple Destructive. 
The true Dilemma is, •• « conditional Syllogism with 
^$everal\ antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive 
minor;" hence, ' 

3d. That is most properly called a destruc- Destructive 
live Dilemma, which has (like the constructive ®"*'°** 
ones) a disjunctim minor Premiss; i. e. when you have 
several Antecedents with each a different Consequent; 
which Consequents (instead of wholly denying them, as 
in the case lately mentioned) you disjunctively deny ] and 

♦ A. D. 1815. 

f The name Dilemma implies precisely two antecedents; and 
hence it is common to speak of " the horns of a dilemma ;" but 
it is evident there may be either two or more. 
10* 
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thence, in tHe Cbncliisidn, deny disJnnctiTdly the Anteee- 
dCTits: e, g, if A is B, C is D; and if X is T, E ra F: 
but either O is not D, or E is not F; therefore, either A 
IS not B, or X is not Y. "* If this man -wtte Mme, he 
would not speak irreverently of Scripture in j^st; and 
if he were good, he would not do so in earnest; but he 
does it either in jest, or earnest; therefore he is either 
^not wise or not good." 

Resolution of ^^cry Dilemma may be reduced into two or 
mDitemiu. ^^^ simple Conditional Syllogisms: e, g, "1/ 
.£schines joined, ^c. he is inconsistent; he did jdn, ^c, 
therefore he is inconsistent;" and again, "if uEschines 
did not join, t^c. he is unpatriotic ; he did not, ^e. there- 
fore he is unpatriotic." Now an opponent might daiy 
either of the minor Premises in the above Syllogisms, but 
he could not deny both ; and therefore he must admit one 
or the other 6f the Conclusions : for, when a IMIemma is 
employed, it is supposed that some one of the Antecedents 
must be true, (or, in the destructive kind, soine 0ne of the 
Consequents felse,) but that we cannot tell which of them 
is so ; and this is the reason why the argument is stated 
in the form of a Dilemma. 

Sometimes it may happen that both antecedents may 
be true, and that we may be aware of this; and yet there 
may be an advantage in stating (either separately or con- 
jointly (both arguments, even when each proves the same 
conclusion, so as not to derive any additional confirmation 
from the other; — still, I say, it may sometimes be ad- 
visable to state both, because, of two propositions equally 
true, one man may deny or be ignorant of the one, while 
he admits the other, and another man, vice versd^ 
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Frmn Tvhat has been said, it may easily be seen that all 
Dilemmas are in fact conditional syllogisms; und that 
Disjunctive Syllogisms may also be reduced to the form 
of Conditioiials : but as it has been remarked, that all 
Reasoning whatever may ultimately be brought to the one 
test of Aristdtle-s "Dictum," it remains to show how a 
Conditional Syllogism may be thrown into such a form, 
that tbit test will at once apply to it ; and this is called the 

, Reduction of Hypothetieals.* 

For this purpose we must consider every Conditional 
Proposition as a universal affirmative categorical Proposi- 
tion, of which the Terms are entire Propositions, viz, the 



* Aldrich has stated, through a mistake, that Aiistotle utterly 
despised Hypothetical Syllogisms, and thence made no mention 
of them; bat he did indicate his intention to treat of them in 
some part of his work, which either was not completed by him 
according to his design, or else (in common with many of his 
writings) has not come down to us. 

Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical argument is valid 
-which cannot be reduced to a categorical form ; and this is evi- 
dently agreeable to what has been said at the beginning of 
Chap. iii. ; but then he has unfortunately omitted to teach us 
how to reduce Hypotheticals to this form ; except in the case 
where the Antecedent and Consequent chance to have each the 
sarne subject; in which case, he tells us to take the minor Premiss 
and Conclusion as an Enthjmieme, and fill that up categorical- 
ly ; e, g. " If Caesar was a tyrftnt, he deserved death : he was a 
tyrant'; therefore he deserved death ;" which may easily be re- 
duced to a categorical form, by taking as a major Premiss, " all 
tyrants deserve death." But when (as is often the case) the An- 
tecedent and Consequent have not each the same subjeet, (as in 
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antecedent answering to the Subject, and the consequent 
to the Predicate ; e. g. to *say, " if Louis is a good king, 
France is likely to prosper," is equivalent to saying, ** the 
case of Louis being a good king, is a case of France 
being likely to prosper :" and if it be granted, as a minor 
Premiss to the Conditional Syllogism, that "Louis is a 
good king," that is equivalent to saying, " the present case 
is the case of Louis being a good king j" from which you 
will draw a conclusion in Barbara, {viz. "the present 
case is a case of France being likely to prosper,") exactly 
equivalent to the original Ck)nclusion of the Conditional 
Syllogism; viz. "France is likely to prosper." As the 
Constructive Condition may thus be reduced to Barbara, 
so may the Destructive, in like manner, to Celarttit : e. g, 
" if the Stoics are right, pain is no evil : but pain is an 
evil; therefore the Stoics are not right;" is equivalent to 
— " the case of the Stoics being right, is the case of pain 



the very example he gives, " if A is B, C is D,") he gives no 
rule for reducing such a syllogism as has a Premiss of this kind ; 
and indeed leads us to suppose that it is to be rejected as invalid, 
though he has just before demonstrated its validity. And this 
is likely to have been oqc among the various causes which 
occasion many learners to regard the whole system of Logic as 
a string of idle reveries, having nothing true, substantial, or prac- 
tically useful in it; but of the same character with the dreams 
of Alchymy, Demonology, and judicial Astrology. Such a mis- 
take is surely the less inexcusable in a learner, when his master 
first denumstrales the validity of a certain argument, and then 
tells him that after aU it is good for nothing; {porsus repudiate' 
dvm.) In the late editions of Aldrich's Logic, all that he says 
of the reduction of H3rpotheticals is omitted; which certainly 
would have been an improvement, if a more correct on^ had 
been substituted; but as it is, there is a complete hiatus in the 
system. 
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being oo evil; the present case i& not tbe eaee of pain 
being no evil; therefore the present case is not the case 
sf the Stoics being right" This is Ckmesires, which, of 
course, is cosily reduced to CelartiU, Or, if you will, all 
Conditional Syllogisms may be reduced to Barbara hy 
considering them all as constructive ; which may be done, 
as mentioned above, by converting by negation the major 
Premiss (See p. 109.) 

The reduction of Hypotheticals may alwa3rs be effected 
in the manner above stated; but as it produces a circuit- 
ous awkwardness of expression, a more convenient form 
may in some cases be substituted: e, ,g. in the example 
above, it may be convenient to 4ake •* /n*«" for one of the 
Terms: *' that pain .is no evil js not true; that pain is no 
evil ts asserted by the Stoics ; therefore something assert- 
ed by the Stoics is not true." Sometimes again it may 
be better to imfold the argument into two syllogisms: 
e. ^. in a former example ; first, ** Louis is a good king ; 
the governor of France is Louis ; therefore the governor 
of France is a good king." And then, secondly, ** every 
country governed by a good king is likely to prosper," ^c, 
fA Dilemma is generally 1o be reduced into two or more 
categorical Syllogisms.] And when the antecedent and 
consequent have each the same Subject, you may some- 
times reduce the Conditional by merely substituting a cate- 
gorical major Premiss for the conditional one: e. g. in- 
-stead of ^*if Ctesar was a tyrant, he deserved death; he 
was a tyraiit, therefore he deserved death ;" you may ,put for 
-a major, "all tyrants deserve death;" ^c. But it is of no 
great consequence, Whether Hypotheticals ^are reduced in 
Ae most neat and concise manner or not ; since it is not 
intended that ihey should be reduced to categoricals, in 
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ordinary practice, as the readiest way oi trying their vali- 
dity, (their own rules being quite sufficient for that pur- 
pose ;) but only that toe shotdd be able, if required, to sub- 
ject any argument whatever to the test of Aristotle's 
Dictum, in order to show that all Reasoning turns upon 
one simple principle. 

OfEnthymeme^ Sorites, ^c. 

There are various abridged forms of Argument which 
may be easily expanded into regular Syllogisms : such as, 
1st. The Enthymeme, which is a Syllogism 
ymeme. ^.^j^ ^^^ Premiss Suppressed. As all the Terms 
will be found in the remaining Premiss and Conclusion, it 
will be easy to fill up the Syllogism by supplying the Pre- 
miss, that is wanting, whether major or minor : e. g, " Cae- 
sar '^'as a tyrant ; therefore he deserved death." ** A 
free nation must be happy; therefore the English are 
happy." 

This is the ordinary form of speaking and writing. It 
is evident that Enthymemes may be filled up hypotheti- 
cally.* 



* It is to be observed, that the Eiith3rmeme is not strictly lyi- 
togisttc; i. e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from the mere 
form of expression, without regard to the meaning of the Terms; 
because it is from that we form our judgment as to the truth of 
the suppressed Premiss. The expressed Premiss may be true, 
and yet the Conclusion false. The Sorites, on the other hand, 
is strictly syllogistic ; as may be seen by the examples. If th« 
*>remises stated be true, the Conclusion must be true. 
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2d. When you have a string of Syllogisms, in the first 
figure, in which the Conclusion of each is made the Pre* 
miss of the next, till you arrive at the main or ultimate Con- 
clusion of all, you may sometimes state these hriefly, in a 
form called Sorites ; in which the predicate of 

; Borltei. 

the first proposition is made the subject of the 
next; and so oq, to any length, till finally the Predicate of 
the last of the Premises is predicated (in the Conclusion) 
of the Subject of the first: «. ^. A is B, B is C, C is D, 
D is £ ; therefore A is E. ** The English are a brave 
people \ a brave People are free ; a free people are hap- 
py ; therefore the English are happy." A Sorites, then, 
has as many middle Terms as there are intermediate 
Propositions between the first and the last; and conse- 
quently, it may be drawn out into as many separate Syllo- 
gisns ; of which the first will have, for its major Premiss^ 
the second, and for its minor^ the first of the Proposi- 
tions of the Sorites ; as may be seen by the exampla The 
reader will perceive also by examination of that example, 
and by framing others, that the first proposition in the Sori- - 
tes is the only minor premiss that is expressed ; when the 
whole is resolved into distinct syllogisms, each conclusion 
becomes the minor premiss of the succeeding syllogism. 
Hence, in a Sorites, the first proposition, and that alone, 
of all the premises, may be particular; because in the 
first figure the minor may be particular, but not the major, 
(see Chap. iii. ^ 4 ;) and all the other propositions, prior to 
the conclusion, are major premises. It is also evident 
that there may be, in a Sorites, one and only one, negative 
premiss, viz. the last : for if any of the others were nega- 
tive, the result would be that one of the syllogisms of the 
Sorites would have a negative minor premiss; which is 
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(in the 1st Fig.) incompatiUe with a>rreotnes8. (See 
Chap. iii. ^4.) 

HypotheUcai ^ ®^™fi^ ^^ ConditioMil SyllogBms may in 
Sorites. yjj^ manner be abridged into a* Sorites ; e. g. 
if A is B, C is D; if C is D, E is P; if E is F, G is 
H ; but A is B, therefore G is H. ** If the Scriptures are 
the word of God, it is important that they should be well 
explained; if it is important, ^c. they deserve to be dili- 
gently studied: if they deserve, ^c. an order of men 
should beset aside for that purpose; but the Scriptures 
are the word, ^c. ; therefore an order of men should be 
set aside for the purpose, ^c, .-''* in a destructive Sorites, 
you, of course, go back from the denial of the last conse- 
quent to the denial of the first antecedent: *' G is not H; 
therefore A is not B." 

inducUott. Those who have spoken of Induction or qf 
Ejcampie. Example, as a distinct kind of argument ^in a 
Logical point of view, have fallen into the common error 
of confounding Logical with Rhetorical distinctions, and 
have wandered from their subject as much as a writer an 
the orders of Architecture would do who should introduce 
the distinction between buildings of brick and of marbla 
Logic takes no cognizance of Induction, for instance, or 
of d priori reasoning, ^c, as distinct Forms of argument ; 
for when thrown itito the syllogistic form, and when letters 
of the alphabet are substituted for the Terms (and it is 
thus that an argument is properly to be brought under the 
cognizance of Logic,) there is no distinction between 

*HeQee it is evident how injadicious an arrangement has 
been adopted by former writers on Logic, who have treated of 
the Sorites and Enthymeme before they entered on the subject of 
Hypotbeticals. 
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them; e. g. a ** Property which belongs to the ox, shee]!, 
deer, goat, and antelope, belongs to all homed animals; 
rumination belongs to these j therefore to alL" This, 
which is an inductive argument, is evidently a Syllogism 
in Barbara, The essence of an inductive argument (and 
so of the other kinds which are distinguished from it) con- 
sists not in the form of ike Argument, but in the relation 
which the Subject^^maUer of the Premises bears to that of 
the Conclusion.* 

3d. There arc various other abbreviations ^t^^^i^ 
ODinmonly used, which are so obvious as hardly ******* 
to call for explanation : as where one of the Premise* 
(^a SyUogism is itself the Conclusion of an Enthymeme 
which is expressed at the same time : e. g, ** All useliil 
studies deserve encouragement; Logic is such {since ii> 
helps us to reason accurately,) therefore it deserves en* 
couragement ;" here the minor Premiss is what is called 
an Enihymematic sentence. The antecedent in that minor 
Premiss {i. e. that which makes it Enthymematic) is called 
l^ Aristotle the Prosyllogism, 

It is evident that you may, for brevity, substitute for 
any term an equivalent : as in the last exam- 

•^ Eqidvalenta. 

lie, "t/," for "Logic;" ''such," for "a use- 
ful study," ^c. The doctrine of Conversion, laid down 
in the Second Chapter, furnishes many equivalent propo- 
sitions, since each is equivalent to its illative converse. 
The division of nouns also (for which see Chap, v.) sup* 

♦ See Rhetoric, Part I. Ch. ii. § 6. Nothing probably has 
traded more to foster the prevailing error of considering Syllo- 
gism as a particular kind of argutneni, than the inaccuracy just 
noticed, which appars in all or most of the logical works tXf 
tant. See D ssertatitpn on the Province trf Reasoning^ Ch. i. 
U 
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plies many equivalents; e. ^. if A is the genus of B, B 

must be a species of A : if A is the cause of B, B must 

be the efiect of A 

4tL And many Syllogisms, which at first 

appwrentiy Sight appear faulty, wiH often be found, on 
incorrect. , , , . _ 

exammation, to contam correct reasonmg, and, 
consequently, to be reducible to a regular form; e, g. 
when you have, apparerUlp, negative Premises, it may 
happen, that by considering one of them as affirmative, 
(see Chap. ii. ^ 4, p. 59,) the Syllogism will be regular: 
e. g, ** no man is happy who is not secure : no tyrant is 
secure; therefore no tyrant is happy," is a Syllogism in 
Celarent,* Sometimes there will appear to be too many 
terms; and yet there will be no fault in the Reasoning, 
only an irregularity in the expression : e. g. " no irrational 
agent could produce a work which manifests design ; the 
universe is a work which manifests design ; therefore no 
irrational agent could have produced the universe." 
Strictly speaking, this Syllogism has five terms ; but if you 
look to the meaning, you will see, that in the first Premiss 
(considering it as a part of this Argument) it is not, 
properly, " an irrational agent" that you are speaking ot 
and of which you predicate that it could not produce a 
work manifesting design ; but rather it is this " work," ^c. 

* If this experiment be tried on a Syllc^ism which has reaUy 
negative Premises, the only effect will be to change that fault 
into another : viz. an excess of Terms, or (which is substantially 
the same) an undistributed middle ; e. g.** an enslaved people is 
not happy ; the English are not enslaved ; therefore they are 
happy:** if "enslaved" be regarded as one of the Terms, and 
''not enslaved" as another, there will manifestly be four. 
Hence you may see how very little difference there is in reality 
between the different faults which are enumerated. 
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of which you are speaking, and of which it is predicat- 
ed that it could not be produced by an irrational agent; 
'd, then, you state the Propositions in that form, the Syl- 
logism will be perfectly regular. (See ^ 1, of this Sup- 
plem«it.) 

Thus, such a Syllogism as this, "every true patriot is 
disinterested; few men are disinterested; therefore few 
men are true patriots;" might appear at first sight to 
be in the second Figure, and fiiulty; whereas it is Bar- 
bara, with the Premises transposed: for you do not really^ 
predicate of "few men," that they are " disinterested^" 
but of ** disinterested persons," that they are "few." 
Again, "ncme but candid men are good reasoners; few 
infidels are candid; few infidels are good reasoners." 
In this it will be most convenient to consider the major 
Premiss as being, " all good reasoners are candid," (which 
of course is precisely equipollent to its illative converse 
by negation;) and the minor Premiss and Conclusion 
may in like manner be &irly expressed thus — "most in- 
fidels are not candid ; therefore most infidels are not good 
reasoners:" which is a regular Syllogism in Camestres.^ 
Or, if you would state it in the first Figure, thus : " those 
who are not candid (or imcandid) are not good reasoners ; 
most infidels are not candid; most infidels are not good 
reasoners." 



* The reader is to observe that the term employed as the 
Subject of the minor premiss, and of the conclusion, is " most- 
Jnfideb:" he is not to suppose that "most" is a sign of dis- 
tribation ; it is merely a compendious expression for " the 
greater part of." 
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Chjlv. V. 

tfupi^LEMErrr to chap, l 

[ 7^ SuppUmeiU may be studied eilAer before « r after tig Ctm- 
pendium.] 

Tafi vamil 4M»onB of ncmns inio wUvoeal, Bfuiv^etU^ 
tivA Andlogi0»8, -stid into noims 6f ihe fir^t and second inr 
4€nt9ont are not, sitnctly speaking, divisions c^ words, hot 
divisions of the manwat ef employing them^ the ^ame 
word may be employed either univocaily, equivocally, or 
analogoosly; >eitiber in the first intention or in the 'Second 
The ordinal logical treatises eflen occasion <great per^ 
•plexity to 'the learner, by not Boticiwg this oircumstanee, 
•but rather leading hmi to 8Uf^>ese the contrary. ^See 
^ooik III. ^ «;) Some af those other diTisions ^ fiouns, 
which are the naost commonly in use, thoii^ iiot appre- 
priately and exchisively belonging to *the l/C^fical syMom, 
i. e. to the theory of reasoning, ^it may be ^wof^ ^pviiile 
'brieHy to notice in this place. 

Let it be ^bs^ved then, thttt «a noim expresses the view 
we take df «« object. A«d its 'being Viewed ^ae im-oljjetft, 
4. «. as one, or «igain ^as 'seveval, Spends «on our^arbltTary 
choice ; e. g. we may consider a troop of cavalry laa one 
object'; or we may make any single horse with its rider , 
or any separate man or horse, or. any limb, of either, the 
sulgect of our thoughts. 

1. When then any ;one object is considered 

Common accordmg to Its itdtual ^a^t^^Ttr^, as numerically 

one, the noun denoting it is called Singular; 

as "this tree," the "city of London," 4-c. When it ii 
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considered as to iu nature and character only, as being 
of such a description as will equally apjdy to other single 
objects, the inadequate or incomplete view (see Analytical 
Outline, ( 6,) thus taken of an individual is expressed by a 
Common noun; as "tree," ••city." 

2. When any object is considered as a I»rt|^Jj2!JJ*^ 
of a whole, viewed in reference to the whole 

or to another part, of a more complex object of thought, 
the Doun expressing this view is called Relative: and 
to Relative noun is opposed Absolute; as denoting an 
object considered as a whole, and virithout reference to 
any thing of which it is a part, or to any other part 
distinguished from it Thus, "Father," and -Son." 
** Rider," •* Commander," ^e, are Relatives, being re- 
garded, each as a part, of the complex objects. Father- 
and-Son, 4^. ; the same object designated absolutely would 
be termed a Man, Living-Being, ^e. 

Nouns are Correlative to each other, which 
denote objects related to each other, and 
viewed as to that relation. Thus, though -a King is a 
ruler of men, "King" and "Man" are not correlative* 
but King and Subject are. 

3. When there are two vieivs which cannot commtiwe 
be taken of one single object at the same time, «°«» ^>PPO"^»«' 
the terms expressing these views are said to be Opposite, 
or Inconsistent ; (repugnantia ;) as, " black and white ;" 
when both may be taken of the same object at the same 
time, they are called Consistent, or Compatible ; (conve- 
nientia;) as "white and cold." Relative terms are Op- 
posite, only when applied with reference to the same sub- 
ject ; as one may be both Master and Servant, but not at 
the same time to the same person. 
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QbnerMa^tttd ^ Wfacn die AotioQ "dflrmd tnui the insw 
Abttract, XMktn ^[ way object, :i8 expressed with a refer- 
enoe to, or as ineonjon^tion witli,>the object that* fiinush:- 
ed the ootiQii, it is expressed by, « Cmur4ie teiKa;.ja^ 
'*foolisV' or '*fool;" i^hen -withcrat'tiBy sv»h leferecwe, 
by fca AbitrMctietm] cs, ** folly." 

S. A term which denotes a certain view of 
'^'dNeeatiT '^ object ss beisg actually taken of it, is called 
Posiiiw ; as, ** speecii," " a man sptaldng /* 
a term denoting that this view might concehnably be taken 
of the object, but is not, is PriioaUvt: as, '* dwmbnas^^ a 
**man $ilent,^^ Sf^* That which denotes that such a no- 
tion is not and tould not be formed of the object, is called 
Negative ; as, a " dumb statute," a " lifeless carcass," ^c. 

It is to be observed that the same term may be re- 
garded either as Positire, or as Privative or . Negative, 
according to the quality or character which we are refer- 
ring to in our .minds : thus, of ^* happy** and ** miser- 
able^" we may regard the former as .Positive, and the 
latter (tttihappy) as Privative; or vice versA; according 
as we are thinking of enjoyment or of suffering. 
Oeflnite and ^' -^ Privative or Negative term is also called 
Indefinite, /j^^j/g (infinitum) in respect of ils not de- 

* Many Privative ep'thets are such that by a little ingenuity 
<he application of them may be represented as an absurdity. 
Thus, Wallis's remark (introduced in this treatise) that a jest is 
generally a mock-fallacy, i. «. ^ fallacy not designed to deceive, 
but so palpable as only to famish amusemeat, might be 
speciously condemned as involving u contradiction : for ** the 
design to deceive" it might be said, "is essential to a fallacy." 
fn the same way it might be argued that it is absurd to speak 6( 
**a dead man;** e.g. "every man is a living creature; Qotfaiag 
dead is a living creature ; th«rel6ie no jnan as dead 1" 
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'fiading mnd ^nMurking out ^an object ; Jn Qontmliidniltioii tc 
this, the Positive term is called Definite (finkum) bocante 
it does, thus define or mark out Thus, "organized be- 
ing," or ;** CsBsar/' upe called Definite^ as marking out, 
and limitii\g odir .riewUo, one paxticttlar chas of Beiogs, or 
.me single :p^won; ** imorganized,'' or ^ not^Osaar," ttre 
called Indefinite, as not restrictiBg our Tiew :to any class, 
or individual, but only* excluding ^one, and leaving it nnde- 
termined, what other individual the thing iso spoken o/ 
may be, or what other class it may bclcmg to. 
It is to be observed, that the most perfect op- 

Contradfe- 

position between nouns exists between any two toryooporf. 
wjjich differ only in respectively wanting and 
having the particle not (either expressly, or in sense) at- 
tached to them; as, "organized," and "not-organized," 
"corporeal," and •** incorporeal ;" for ^wt only is it im- 
possible for both these views to be taken at onoe of the 
same thing, but also, it is impossible but that ene or other 
should be applicable to every object ; as there is nothing 
that can be both, so there is nothing that can be neither. 
Every thing that can be even conceived must be either 
** Caesar," or " not-Cassar ;" either " corporeal," or " in- 
corporeal." And in this way a ccwnplete twofold division 
may be made of any subject, being certain (as the ex- 
pression is) to exhaust it. And the repetition of this pro- 
cess, so as to carry on a subdivision as far as there is oc- 
casion, is thence called by Logicians " abscissio infiniti ;" 
i e. the repeated cutting off €^ that which the object to 
be examined is not; e. g. 1. This disorder ekher is, er 
is not, a dropsy; and for this or that reason, it is not; 
2. Any other disease either is, or is not, gout; this is 
not : then, 3. It either is, or is not, consumption, ^e. 4'^* 
This procedure is very common in Aristotle's works. 
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Saeh terms may be said to be in contradictory opposi* 
tion to each other. 

On the other hand, Canirs,ry terms, i «. co„,ya- 
those which, coming under some one class, are '*'«"»* 
the most different of all that belong to that class, as ** wise" 
and ** foolish," both denoting mental haUte, are opposed, 
but in a dif!erent manner: for though both cannot be 
applied to the same object, there may be other objects to 
which neither can be applied : nothing can be at once both 
** wise" and •• foolish :" but a stone cannot be either. 

The notions expressed by Common terms, we are en- 
abled (as has been remarked in the Analytical Outline) 
CO form by the faculty of abstraction: for by it, in con- 
templating any object, (or objects,) we can attend exclu- 
sively to some particular circumstances belonging to it, 
(some certflun parts of its nature as it werej and quite 
withhold our attention from the rest. When, therefore, 
we are thus contemplating several individuals which f»- 
stmhle each other in some part of their nature, we can (by 
attending to that part alojie, and not to those points in 
which they differ) assign them one common name, which 
will express or stand for them merely as &r as they all 
agree ; and which, of course, will be applicable to all or 
any of them ; (which process is called general- Q^n^y^nja. 
izeUion;) and each of these names is called a ^°"* 
common term, from its belonging to them all alike; or 
a predicable, because it may be predicated af- pj^jjieabtef. 
Armatively of them, or of any one of them. 
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Qeneralization (as has been remarked) implies abstrac* 
don, but it is not the same thing ; for there may be abstrac- 
tion without ^neralization : when we are aji^)n^g of an 
Inditidtial, it is usually an abstract notion that we form; 
e. g. suppose we are speaking of the pres^at King of 
France; !he must actually be either at Paris or elsewhere; 
sitting, standing, or in some other posture; and in such 
and sucdi a dress, ^e. Yet niany of these circumstances, 
(which aore separable Accidents {vide § Q and consequent- 
ly) which are regarded as -non-essential io thf individual^ 
are quite disregarded by us ; and we abtUfaoi from them 
what we consider as essential; thus forming an oAstraet 
mtim fjf the Individiial Yet ^here is }»x» no generaliza- 



i;3. 



Wihaftever term can t>e affirmed of several things, must 
express either their whole essence, whiqh is called the 
Species ; ox a jpari of their essence {viz, either ^_ 
the mttterial part, which is called the ij^tnus, or 
m formal and disHngmslUng part, ^hich is 
called Differentia, or in common discourse, 
characteristic) or somQXhixxg Joined to the essence ; 
whether necessarily (s. & to the whole species, or, in other 
words, universally, to every individual of it,) vdiich is 
called a Property ; or contingently, (t. e» to 
«o«« individuals only of the species,) which is 
v^Atcid^nd. 
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Ev^rj predicable expresses eithei 



The wkole essence or part of its or something 

of its subject : essence joined to its 



viz,: Species 



Genus — Difference 



Property Accident 

I 



universal [peculiar universal 
but not bui not and pe- 
peculiar universal]* culiar 



inseparable — separable. 

It is evident, from w^t has been said, that the Grenos 

and Difference put together make up the Species: t, g, 

"rationaF' and "animal" constitute "man;" so that, in 

reality the Species contains the Genus, {i. e. implies it;) 

* And, consequently, not correctly called a Property, as is 
remarked below; but inserted here as having been usually 
reckoned such by logical writers. They have also added a 
fourth kind of Property ; viz, that which is peculiar to a Species, 
and belongs to every Individual of it, but not tU every time. But 
this is, in fact, a contradiction; since whatever does not ahomft 
belong to a Species, does not belong to it wiiversdUy, It is 
through the ambiguity of words that they have fallen into this 
confusion of thought; e. g. the example commonly given is, 
^ homini canescere ;'* " to become gray" being, they say, 
(though it is not,) peculiar to man, and belonging to every indi- 
vidual, though not alway$y but only in old age, <f^. Now, if by 
" eaneseere'* be meant the very circumstance of becoming gray, 
this manifestly does not belong to every man; if again it bf 
meant to signify the lihaility to become gray hereafter, this does 
belong alwnys to man. And the same in other instances. In- 
deed the very Proprium fixed on by Aldrich, "risibility,** it 
nearly parallel to the above. Man is " always capable of lamgk' 
ing ;** but he is not " capable of laughing ahoays,** 
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and when the Genas is called a whole, and is said to cow- 
tain the Species, this is only a metaphorical expression, 
signifying that it comprehends the Species, in its own more 
extensive signification : e. ^. if I predicate of Ccesar that he 
is an animal, I say the truth indeed, but not the whole 
truth; for he is not only an animal, but a man; so that 
**man," is a more full and complete expression than 
"animal;'' which for the same reason is more extensive, 
as it contains, (or rather comprehends,) and may be 
predicated of, several other species, viz. "beast," "bird," 
^c. In the same manner the name of a species is a more 
extensive, but less full and complete term than that of an 
individual, (viz. a singular term ;) since the species may 
be predicated of each of these.* [Note, that genus and 
iSpecies are commonly said to be predicated in quid (r:) 
(i. «. to answer to the question, " what ?" as, " what is 
Caesar ?" Answer, ** a man ;" " what is a man ?" 
Answer, "an animal.") Difference, in ^ quale quidi^ 
[fX9¥ rt) Property and Accident in quale (^oXov,)] 



* " The impression produced on the mind by a Singular Term, 
may be compared to the distinct view taken in by the eye, ol 
any object (suppose some particular man) near at hand, in a 
clear light, which enables us to distinguish the features of the 
individual: in a fainter light, or rather farther off, we merely 
perceive that the object is a man: this corresponds with the 
idea conveyed by the name of the Species; yet farther off, or 
in a stili feebler light, we can distinguish merely sonie living 
object : and at length, merely some object ; these views corres- 
ponding respectively with the terms denoting the Genera, less 
or more remote." Rhet. Part III. Chap. ii. f 1. 
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^^ A gtm$$, ttAfcA 11 tf/M tf species, is called a 
•^«»«d subaltern genus or specie; as "bird^" which k 
the genus of " pigeon" (i e. of which * pigecm** 
is a species) is itself a species of ** animal." A genus, 
which is %ot considered as a species of any thing, is called 
summum (the highest) genus ; a species which is not cott 
sidered as a genus of any thing, i e. is vega? ded as con- 
taining under it only individuals is called infima (die 
lowest) species. 

When I say of a Magnet, that it is " a kind of iron-ore,^ 
that is called its prozimum genus, because if is the closest 
(or lowest) g«aus that is predicated of it: ** mineral" is 
its more remote genus. 

When I say that the Differentia of a magnet is its 
*' attracting iron^^^ and that its Property is '' polarUff^ 
these are called respectively a Specific Diflference and 
Property; because magnet is an infima species, {i. t, 
^rdy a species.) 

When I say that the Differentia of iron ore is its ** con- 
taining iron," and its property ** being attracted by the 
magnet," these are called respectively, a generic Difference 
and Property, because iron ore is a subaltern species or 
genus, being both the genus of magnet, and a species 
of mineral. 

That is the most strictly called a Property, which 
belongs to the tohole of a Species, and to that Species 
alone ; as polarity to the magnet [And such a properly 
it is often hard to distinguish from the differentia; but 
whatever you consider as the most' essential to the nature 
of a Species, with respect to the matter you are engaged 
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in, you must call the difirentia; as " rationality*' to 
" mati ;" and whatever you cenfisider as rather an accom- 
prnment (or result) <^ that diierence, you must call the 
property; as the ** use of speech" seems to be a result 
of radonality.J But Hei'y many propertks whieh belong 
to the wkolB of a species are not peculiar to it; a6, ^to 
bteathe air*' bdongs to e^rery fi^an ; but not to man alone ; 
and It is, thereforo, strictly ibp«&king, not so much a 
property of the Species " liiAn " ai^ of the higher, t. e. 
more comprehensive, Species, which is the genus of that, 
tiz. of ** knd-ttnirliaL" Other Properties, as some 
logicians call them, ai^ peculiar to a species, but do not 
belong to the whole of k ; e, g. man alone can be a poet, 
but it is not everf mdh that is so. These, however, are 
more commonly and more pt^operly reckoned as accidents. 
For that is most nroperlv called an Accident, 

, . , , , , ^Acciiientsae. 

wnkh may 1^ absent or present, the essence of naraWe and 
the Species continuing the same ; as, for a man 
to be " walking,^' or A " native of Paris /* of these two 
examples, the former is what logicians call a separable 
Accident, because it may be separated from the individ- 
ual: (e. g, he may sit down ;) the latter is an inseparor 
tie Accident, being not separable from the individual, 
\l e. he who is a native of Paris can never be otherwise ;) 
"from the imKvidual," I say, because everp accident must 
be separable from the species^ else it would be a properijf* 

* This seems to me a clearer and more correct description of 
tlie two kinds of accident than the one given by Aldrich; viz, 
(hat a Separable Accident may be acinally sepsifnxtd, tod an 
Inseparable, only in thought, " ut Mantuanum esse, a Virg^Ho." 
For surely " to be the author of the -fineid" was another In- 
ticparable Accident of the same individual ; " to be a Rowaa 
12 
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Let it here be observed, that both the general name 
"* Predicable," and each of the classes of Predicables, 
{viz. Genus, Species, ^c.) are relative; i. e. we cannot 
say tohat predicable any term is, or whether it is any at 
all, unless it be specified of what it is to be predicated ; 
c g, the term **red" would be considered a genius^ in 
relation to the terms "pink," ••scarlet," ^c: it might 
be regarded as the differeniia^ in relation to •'red rose;" 
— as a property of ** blood," — as an aeeidetU of " a 
house," 4'c- 

And universally, it is to be steadily kept in mind, that 
no •* common terms" have, as the names of individuals 
have, any real thing existing in nature corresponding to 
them (i^^ re, as Aristotle expresses it, though he has been 
represented as the champion of the opposite opinion: 
vide Categ, c. 3.,) but that each of them is merely a name 
denoting a certain inadequate notion which our minds 
have formed of an Individual, and which, consequently, 
not including any thing wherein that individual differs from 
certain others, is applicable equally well to all or any of 
them : thus •' man" denotes no real thing (as the sect of 
the Realists maintained) distinct from each individual, but 
merely any man, viewed inadequately, t. e. so as to omit, 
and abstract from, all that is peculiar to each individual ; 
by which means the term becomes applicable alike to any 



citizen** another; and "to live in the days of Augustus" anoth* 
er: now can we iw thoughi separate all these things from the 
essence of that individual? To do so would be to form the 
idea of a different individual. We can indeed conceive a man, 
and one who might chance to bear the name of Virgil, withoat 
any of these Accidents; but then it would plainly not be the 
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(me of seyeral individuals, or (in the plural) to sere* 
ral together; and we arbitrarily fix on the circumiitance 
which we thus choose to abstract and consider separately, 
disregarding all the rest ; so that the same individual may 
thus be referred to any of several diflermit Species, and 
the same Species to several Genera, as suits our purpose. 
Thus it suits the Farmer's purpose to class his 
cattle with his ploughs, carts, and other pos- modes of 

' claniiication 

sessions, under the name of ** stock /' the 
Naturalist, suitably to his purpose, classes them as ** qtbodru- 
peds" which term wduld include wolves, deer, ^c, which 
to the &rmer would be a most improper classification: 
the Commissary, again, would class them with com, 
cheese, fish, ^c, as "provision;*^ that which is most 
essential in one view, being subordinate in another. 

* 5.. 

An individual is so called because it is inca- 
paWe of logical division ; which is a metaphor^ 
ical expression to signify ** the distinct (i e, separate) 
enumeration of several things signified by one common 
name." This operation is directly opposite to generaH- 
zation, (which is performed by means of abstraction;) 
for as, in that, you lay aside the differences by which sev- 
eral things are distinguished, so as to call them all by one 
common' name, so, in divkion, you add on the Differences, 
so as to enumerate them by their several particular names. 
Thus, " mineral" is said to be divided into " stones, 
metals," ^c; and metals again into "gold, iron," d^c; 
and these arc called the Parts (or Members) of the di- 
vision. 
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The rules for Divisioii' aro tlurfi$: l9t meh of t^ 
Parts, or any of them short of iUh nuiat fioiUaiH lts$ (i. f 
have a narrower signification) thcui die tfuAg divide4. 
M All the Parts together must be exactly equal to th^ 
thing divided ; (therefore we must be carisfiil ^o ascertaii^ 
that the 9»mmum genus may be predicated of every term 
placed under it, and of nothing €^e.) 3d* The Parts or 
Members must be opposed; i. e. must not be containe4 
in one another i e. ^. if you were to divide ** hoof into 
** poetical, historical, folio, quarto, French, Latin," 4^ the 
members would be contained in each ethtur ; for a French 
book may be a quarto, and a quarto, French, 4^. You 
must be careful, ther^ore, to keep in mind the priuciph 
ef division with which you set out: e, g. whether you 
begin dividing books according to their moKer, their htir 
guage^ or their size^ dpc, all these being so many cross 
divisions. And when any thing is capable (as in the 
above instance) of being divided in several different ways, 
we are not to reckon one of these as the true, .or red« or 
right one, without q)ecifying what the olject is which w^ 
have in view : for one mode of dividing may be the moat 
suitable for one purpose, and another for another ; as, €. g, 
one of the above modes of dividing books would be the 
most suitable to a book4)inder; anothea: in a philo60|^ 
ca , and the other in a philological view. 

It must be carefully remembered, that the word "Di- 
vision," as employed in Logic, is, as has been observed 
already, metaphorical; for to divide, means, originally 
and properly, to separate the component parts of any 
thing ; each of which is of course absolutely less than the 
whole: t. g a. tree (i e. any individual tree) might be 
divided " physically," as it is called, into root, trunk, 
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branches, leaves, ^e. Now it cannot be said that a root 
or a leaf is a tree: whereas in a Logical Division each of 
the Members is,' in reality, more than the whole; e, g. if 
you divide tree (i e. the genus^ tree) into oak, ehn, ash, 
4*0. we may say of the oak, or of any individual oak, that 
•* it is a tree ;" for by the very word •• oak," we express 
not only the general notion of a tree, but fMre, viz, the 
peculiar Characteristic (i. e. Difierence) of that kind of 
tree. * 

It is plain, then, that it is logically only, i. e, in our 
mode of speaking, that a Genus is said to contain (or 
rather comprehend) its Species; while vut<iphysic<UUf, 
(t. e. in our conceptions,) a Species contains, i e, implies, 
its Genus. 

Care must be taken not to confound a physical Division 
with a logical; which beginners are apt to do, by intro- 
ducing in the course of a Diyision, the mention of the real 
Parts of which an Individual consists, and of each which 
accordingly the whole cannot be affirmed. 

§6. 

Definition is another metaphorical word, Dpfl„jj,o,|. 
which literally signifies, " la3nng down a boun- 
dary;" and is used in Logic to signify "an expression 
which explains any term, so as to separate it from every 
thing else," as a boundary separates fields. A Nominal 
Definition (such as are those usually found in a diction- 
ary of one's own language) explains only the meaning of 
the term, by giving some equivalent expression, which 
may happen to be better known. Thus you might de- 
fine a " Term," that which forms one of the extremes 
ot boundaries of a ** proposition ;" and " Predicable," 
12* 



that which may be pcadicale4 ; ** ieiiv^lcigs^^ .(en ^pin- 
mandments ; ** telescope," an iov^ruijaent fyr y^ewmg ,di«- 
tant olijects, 4^. A Real I)efinitk^n is .<?ne which ex- 
plains and unfal<is the nadure of ihe thing j and e^ch of 
these kinds of definition js either ucci^e^ial or essential. 
An essential Definition a69igns (or lays down) Jthe con- 
itituent parts of the esseifLce (or nature.) An accidental 
Definition (wjiich is cominonly called a description) as- 
signs the circumstances belonging to the essence, viz. 
Properties ,^nd Accidents {e. g. causes, effects, ^c. :) 
thus, " man" may be described, ^3 " ^n animal that uses 
TwodW. ^^ ^^ drees his food," ^c, [A^d here note, 
finkionf^^ that in describing a species, you cannot mentiou 
any thing which is strictly an accident, becau^ 
if it does not belong to the whole of the Species, |it can- 
not define it: in describing an individthal^ pn the contrary, 
you enumerate the accidents, becaieise by them it is that 
<nie individual differs from another, and in this case you 
add the species : e. g. " Philip was a man, of Macedon, 
who subdued Greece," ^c. Individuals, it is evident, can 
be defined (i. e. described) in this way alone.] 

Lastly, the Essential Definition is divided into physical 
(i. e. natural) and logical or metaphysical ; the physictU 
Definition lays down the real parts of the essence which 
are actually separable; the logical, lays down the ideal 
parts of it, which cannot be separated except in the mind : 
thus, a plant woiild be defined physically^ by enumerating 
the leav»s, .stalks, roots, ^^c. of which it is composed: 
logically, it would be defined **an organized Being, des- 
titute of sensation;" the former of these expressions de- 
noting the Genus, the latter the I^fierence; for a logi- 
tald^imtion jxrast ^ways consist of the ^eM»s amd dif 
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fofetUut, wtdsk ace ;|he parts of .which JU>gic conndei^i 
every species as consisting, and which .firWenUy AT^ sepa- 
rable in the .mind oImc TJm3 '* npan" is defined *' a 
rational aaimal,'' 4*^ ^ '^^ '^ ** jE^podtion" might he 
defined, physically, "a suhjeot ,w/i predicate combia^ 
by a copula:" the pafts there ^moer^ted b^ip^ actually 
separable; but logicaUy it would the id^finod "a ,^nten^ 
whk^h Affirms or ^smts {" .and these ;two pai>^ of the ea- 
sence of a Propomtion (which are the ^<»t^ ^^d differen- 
lia of it) can be ^q)arated in the miiKi .only. iU^d note, 
that the IDifEbience is oot always pne quality, bpt }b .fre- 
quently campatindad of severitl tog^h^, no qm oi whi<^ 
would nlone jsuffioe. 

Definitions are divided into Npmmal and Real, accord- 
ing to the xtbjtct accofnpH$/i4d by them; whether to ex- 
plain, m«cely, the meaning pf ^e word, or the nature 
of the thing: on the other hand, they are divided into 
Accidental, Physical, and Logical, according to the neoTis 
tmploftd by ^eaeh Sat accomplishing their respective ob- 
jects; wh^her it be the enumeration of attributes, or of 
the jdiysical, or the .me*aphysi<?al pjorts of the essence. 
These, therefore, ate evidently two cross divisions. In 
this place we are concerned with nominal definitions only, 
(exc^ indeed, of logicoi .teru^) because all tljat is 
requisite for the purposes of reasoning ; (which is the 
proper provipce of Logic) is, that a term shall not be 
used in different senses,: a real 4efinitioji of any |hing 
belongs4o the science or. system jwhiqh is.^mplpy^d aTt)out 
that thing. It is to be noted, that in ^n^hematics (apd 
indeed in all strict Sciences) the Nominal, and the Real 
Definition exactly coincide ; the fneaning of the word, and 
the Tiaiure of the thing, j»Wg , Qxaotly .tljie same. This 
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thing fidse, it leads to a sapposition of what is fidse ; and 
consequently is to ba regarded as an incorrect definition. 



precept, law, remark, 4»e. (for the appUcation of the maxim is 
not confined to the case of DefinUions) is to be presumed nceei- 
tary to be inserted ; so that the precept, 4»e. would not hold 
good if this circumstance were absent. If e. g, it be laid down 
that he who breaks into an emfif house shall receiira a certain 
punishment, it would be inferred that this punishment would not 
be incurred by breaking into an oeempied house: if it were told 
us that some celestial phenomenon could not be seen bff tkt 
naked eye, it would be inferred that it would be yisible through a 
telescope: 4^, 

And much is often inferred in this manner, which was by no 
means in the Author's mind; from his having inaccurately in- 
serted what chanced to be present to his thoughts. Thus, he 
who says that it is a crime for people to violate the property of 
a ktmane Landlord who lives among them, may perhaps not 
mean to imply that it is no crime to violate the proper^ of an 
absentee-landlord, or of one who is not humane ; but he leaves 
an opening for being so understood. Thus again (to recur to 
the case of definitions) in sajring that " an animal which breathes 
through gills and is seahf, is a fish," though nothing ftlse is as- 
serted, a presumption is afforded that you mean to give too 
narrow a definition ; in violation of Rule I. 

And Tofutology, as above described, is sure to mislead any 
one who interprets what is said, conformably to the maxim thst 
the exception proves a nUe. 



BOOK III. 

OF FALLACIES. 

Introduction. 

By a Fallacy is commonly understood, " any jj^jj^kij^ ^i 
unsound mode of arguing, which appears to*°"^' 
demand our conviction, and to be decisive of the ques* 
tion in hand, when in &irness it is not." Considering 
the ready detection and clear exposure of Fallacies to be 
beth more extensively important, and also more difficult, 
than many are aware o£ 1 propose to take a Logical view 
of the sulject; referring the dififerent Fallacies to the 
most convenient heads, and giving a scientific analysis of 
the procedure which takes place in each. 

After all, indeed, in the practical detection of each in- 
dividual &llacy, much must depend on natural and ac- 
quired acuteness ; nor can any rules be given, the mere 
learning of which will enable us to apply them with me- 
chanical certainty and readiness: but still we shall iind 
that to take correct general views of the subject, and to 
be ^miliarized with scientific discussions of it, will tend, 
above all things, to engender iueh a habit of mind, as will 
best fit us for practice. 

Indeed the case is the same with respect to Logic in 
general ; scarcely any one would, in ordinary practice, 
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state to himself either his own or another's reasoning, in 
Syllogisms in Barbara at full length ; yet a &miliarity 
with Logical principles tends Tery much (as all feel, who 
are really weU acquainted with them) to beget a habit ol 
clear and sound real((ming. The truth is, in this, as in 
many other things, there are processes going on in the 
mind (when we are practising any thing quite &miliar to 
us) with such rapidity as td teate ho trace in the memory j 
and we often apply principles which did not, as far as we 
are conscious, even occur to us at the time. 
Inaccurate ^^ would be foreign, however, to the present 
forSelfwri^ purpose, to investigate fully the manner in which 
^"- certain studies operate in remotely producing 

certain efiects on the mind : it is sufficient to establish the 
fact, that habits of scientific analysis (beside^ the intrinsic 
beauty and dignity of such studies) lead to practical ad- 
vantage. It is on Logical principles therefore that I pro- 
pose to discuss the Subject of Fallacies ; and it may, 
indeed, seem to hare been unnecessary tb make any apol- 
ogy for so doing, after what has been formerly Siid, gene- 
rally, in defence of Logic : but that the generality of Log- 
ical writers have usually followed so opposifife a plan: 
whenever they have to treat of any thing that is beyond 
the mere elements of Logic, they totally ky aside all refer- 
ence to the principles they have been occupied in estab- 
lishing aiid explaining, arid have ^course to a loose, 
vague, and popular kind of lariguage; such as would be 
the best suited indeed t6 aii exoterical discourse, but 
seems strangely incongtu6tiS in a prdessed Logical treatise. 
What should we think of a Geometrical writer, who, 
after having gOne through the elements with strict defini- 
tions and demoH'strations, l^hould, oil proceeding to Me- 
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chaDics, totally lay aside all reference to scientific princi- 
ple8» — ^all use of technical terms, — and treat of the 
subject in undefined terms, and with probable and pop 
ular arguments 1 It would be thought strange, if even a 
Botanist, whai addressing those whom he had been in- 
structing in the principles and the terms of his system, 
should totally lay these aside when he came to describe 
plants, and adopt the language of the vulgar. Surely it 
nffords but too much plausibility to the cavils of those 
who scofiT at Logic akogether, that the very writers who 
profess to teach it should never themselves make any 
application oC or reference to, its principles, on those very 
occasions, when, and when onljf, such application and 
reference are to be expected. If the principles of any 
system are toell laid down, — if its technical language is 
judiciously framed, — ^then, surely, thoee principles and 
(hat language will afibrd (for those who have once thor- 
oughly learned them) the best, the most clear, simple, and 
concise method of treating any subject connected with 
that systeno. Yet even the accurate Aldrich* in treating 
of the Dilemma and of the Fallacies, has very much for- 
gotten the Logician, and assumed a loose and rhetorical 
style of writing, without making any application of the 
principles he had formerly laid down, but, on the contrary, 
sometimes departing widely from them.* 

* He is far more confused in his discussion of Fallacies than 
in any other part of his treatise ; of which this one instance may 
serve: aAer having distinguished Fallacies into those in the 
expression^ and those in the stiailer (" in dictione," and " extra 
dictionem,**) he observes of one or two of these laiit, that they 
are not properly called FaUacUs, as not being Syllogisms favliy 
♦* fwm (" Syllogismi forma peccantes,**) as if any one, which 
was such, could bt " Fajilacia «ac^« M^iAm/m,,^ 
13 
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The moft experieneed teachen, when tddremog thofe 
who are fiimiliar with the elementary priiici|def ni Logic, 
think it requisite, not indeed to lead them, on each occa* 
•ion, through the whole detail of tboee principlea, when 
the proceat it quite obriona, but always to pui them on 
the road^ as it were, to those principles, that they may 
plainly see their own way to the end, and take a scientific 
riew of the subject : in the same manner as mathematical 
writers avoid indeed the occasional tediousness of gomq 
all through a rery simple demonstration, which the leaner, 
if he will, may easily supply; but yet alwajrs speak io 
strict mathematical language, and with reference to mathe- 
tnatical principles, though they do not always state them 
at full length* I would not profess, therefore, any more 
than they do, to write (on subj^^ru connected with the 
science) in a language intelligible to those who are igno- 
rant of its first rudiments: to do so, indeed, would imply 
that one was not taking a scientific riew of the snbyect, 
nor smiling one's-self of the principles that had been 
established, and the accurate and concise technical fam- 
guage that had been framed 

^^ The rules already given enable us to de* 

of hS^^ ye\op the principles on which all reasoning k 
conducted, whatever be the Subject-matter of 
it, and to ascertain the validity or fidlaciousness of sny 
apparent argument, as fiir as the form of expression is con- 
cerned ; that being alone the proper province of Logic. 

But it is evident that we may nevertheless remain 
liable to be deceived or perplexed in A r g um ent by the' 
assumption oi false or doubtful Premises, or by the em- 
ployment of indistinct or ambiguous Terwu; and, aceord- 
ingly, many Logical writers, wishing to make their sjr» 
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terns appear as perfect as possible* have undenaken to 
give rules ** for allaining clear i<ieus»" and for *' guiding 
the judgment;" and fancying or professing themselves 
successful in this, have consistently enough denominated 
Logic, the **Art of using the Reason;'' which in truth 
it would be, and would nearly supersede a\I other studies, 
if it could of itself ascertain the meaning of every Term^ 
and the truth or falsity of every Proposition, in the same 
manner as it actually can the validity of every Argument, 
And they have been led into this, partly by the considera- 
tion that Logic is concerned about the three operations 
of the niind — simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Rea« 
soning; not observing that it is not equally concerned 
about all: the last operation being alone its appropriate 
province; and the rest being treated of only in reference 
to that 

The contempt justly due to such pretensions has most 
unjustly fidlen on the Science itself; much in the same 
nuumer as Chemistry was brought into disrepute among 
the unthinking, by the extravagant pretensions of the Al« 
chymists. And those Logical writers have been censured, 
not (as they should have been) for making such profes- 
sions, but for not fulfilling them. It has been objected, 
especially, that the rules of Logic leave us still at a loss 
«stothe most important and difficult point in Reasoning; 
«tz. the ascertaining the sense of the terms employed, and 
removing their ambiguity. A complaint resembling that 
made (according to a story told by Warburton,* and 
before alluded to) by a man who found &ult with all the 
leading-glasses presented to him by the shopkeeper; the 

^ 1 ri - I I T 

« In his Div. Lsg* 
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fiict being that he never learned to read. In the present 
case, the complaint is the more unreasonable, inasmuch 
as there neither Is, nor ever can possibly be, any such 
system devised as will affect the proposed object of clear- 
ing up the ambiguity of Terms. It is, however, bo amaU 
advantage, that the mlee of Logic, thofugh they eannoe, 
aione, ascertain and clear up ambiguity in any Term, yet 
<la point out in which Term of an Argument it is fo It 
sought for; directing our attention to the middle Tehft, 
as the one on the ambiguity <^ which a FaHa^y is likely 
lobe built 

It will be useful, however, to class and 4eseribe th^ 
difiereat kmds of ambigiiity Which are 10 be «iet Willi; 
and also the tanous ways In which th^ kseflioH #f Mfte^ 
or, at least, unduly Assumed, Pren^kea, la iboM likriy la 
elude observation* And though the remarks which ti^ 
be offered on these points may iiof b^ eotisidereii as aii^dy 
fonmng a pari of Logic, tkcry cantioC be theaghf em of 
place, when it is considered how ^BiteiAiSif they uer oofi 
neeted with the applieaiion c^k 

41. 
|>MifoBof The division of Fallaeiea iaio AoM im dMf 
"^ words (IN DICTIONE) and dtt^^ in dio 
matter (EXTRA DIOTIONEM) has ixet beeli, by any 
writers hitfaeito, grbunded ott any distisM prmci|ile: at 
leaeft, not on any that th^y hav« themselves adhered to. 
iThe confounding^ tojfether, howcrv^, Of th€ito two claaaea 
is highly detrimental to all clear notiotts ccmceming Logie; 
being obviously allied to the prevailing erroneous tiews 
which make Logic the art of employing the intdleetual 
faculties in general, having the diecovery of truth for its 
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object, and all kitids cmT knowledge for its proper subject* 
matter; with all that train of vague and groundless 
speculations which have led to such interminable confusion 
and mistakes, and afibrded a pretext for such clamorous 
censures. 

It is important, therefore, that rules should be given for 
a division of Fallacies into Logical and Non-logical, on 
such a principle as shall keep clear of all this indistinctness 
and perplexity. 

If any one should object, that the division about to be 
'adopted is in some degree arbitrary, placing under the 
one head Fallacies, which many might be disposed to 
place under the other, let him consider not only the in- 
di^inctness of all former divisions, but the utter impos- 
sibility of framing any that shall be completely secure 
from the objection urged, in a case where men have 
Ibrmed such various and vague notions, from the ve0 
want of some clear principle of division. Nay, from the 
elliptical form in which all reasoning is usually expressed, 
and the peculiarly involved and oblique form in which 
Fallacy is for the most part conveyed, it must of course 
be often a matter of doubt, or rather, of arbitrary choice, 
not only to which genus each kind of Fallacy should be 
referred, but even to which kind to refer any one indivi- 
dical Fallacy : for since, in any coui-se of Argument, one 
Premiss is usually suppressed, it frequently happens, in 
the case of a Fallacy, that the hearers are left to the 
alternative of supplying either a Premiss which is not 
truCj or else, one which does not prove the Conclusion ; 
f. g, if a man expatiates on the distress of the in,t<»ip„n|. 
country, and thence argues that the government "er o? Pajf^ 
is tyrannical, we must suppose him to assume ^^'*** 
13* 
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0Uker ttu^ ** every distresaed ccnmdry is under a tyranny/' 
which ia a manifest ^Isehood, or, merely that '* every 
country under a tyranny ia distressed," which, howev^ 
true, proves nothing, the Middle Term being undiatriboted. 
Now, in the former case, the Fallacy would be refored 
to the head of **extTa dictionem;*' in the latter to that 
of ** in dictione '^ which ar^ we to suppose the ^eaker 
meant us to understand? Surely just whichever each of 
his hearers might happen to prefer : some might assent to 
the &lae Premiss; others, allow the unsound SyUogism: 
to the Sophist himself it is indifferent, as long as they can 
but be brought to admit the Ck)nclusion. 

Without pretending, "then, to conform to every one's 
mode of speaking on the subject, or to lay down rules 
which shall be in themselves (without any call for labor 
or skill in the person who employs them) readily applica- 
ble to, and decisive on each individual case, I propose a 
division which is at least perfectly clear in its main princi- 
ple, and coincides, perhaps, as nearly as possible with the 
established notions of Logicians on the subject 

Lodcaiiu. ^ every Fallacy, the Conclusion either does, 
^^•■* or does not follow from the Premises. Where 
the Conclusion does not follow £rom the Premises, it is 
manifest that the fiiult is in the Reasoning, and in that 
alone ; these, therdbre, we call Logical Fallacies,* as be- 
ing, properly, violations of those rules of reasoning which 
it is the province of Logic to lay down. 

* In the same manner as We call that a cHmiiuU court In which 
crimes are judged. 
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Of these, however, one kmd are more furelf Logic^ 
as eidiibiting their fiillaciousnees by the bare form of the 
expression, without any regard to the meaning of the 
Terms: to which class belong: Ist. Undistribtited Mid'^ 
die; 2d. Illicit Process; 3d. Negative Premises, or Af- 
firmative Conclusion from a negative Premiss, and vic% 
versa: to which may be added, 4tL Those which have 
palpably (i. e. expressed) more tlian three Terms. 

The other' kind may be most properly called 5emt- 
logkal; viz, all the cases of ambiguous middle Term 
except its non-distribution: for though in such cases the 
conclusion does not, follow, and though the rules of Logic 
show that it does not as soon as the ambiguity of the 
middle Term is ascertained, yet the discovery and ascer- 
tainment of this ambiguity requires attention to the sense 
of the term, and knowledge of the Subject-matter; so 
that here. Logic " teaches us not how to find the Fallacy, 
but only where to search for it,** and on what principles to 
condemn it 

Accordingly it has been made a subject of bitter com- 
plaint against Logic, that it presupposes the most difficuh 
point to be already accomplished, viz. the sense of the 
Terms to be ascertained. A similar objection might be 
urged against every other sgrt in existence; e. g. against 
Agriculture, that all the precepts for the cultivation of land 
presuppose the possession of a farm; or against Perspec- 
tive, that its rules are useless to a blind man. The 
objection is indeed peculiarly absurd when urged against 
Logic, because the object Which it is blamed for not 
accomplishing cannot possibly be within the province of 
any one art whatever. Is it indeed possible or conceivable 
that there should be ahy method, science, at syst^n, that 
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should enable one to know the full and exact meaniig of 
every term in existence? The utmost that can be done 
is to give some general rules that may assist us in this work; 
which is done in the first two chapters of Book IL 

The very author of the objection says, " This (the 
comprehension of the meaning of general Terms) is a 
ctudy which every individual must carry on for himself; 
and of which no rules of Logic (how useful soever they 
may be in directing our labors) can supersede the ne- 
cessity." (D. Stewart, Phil YoL IL Chap. ii. § 2.) 

Nothing perhaps tends more to conceal from men their 
imperfect conception of the meaning of a term, than the 
circumstance of their being able fully to comprehend a 
process of reasoning in which it is involved, without 
attaching any distinct meaning at all to that Term; as is 
evident when X Y Z are used to stand for Terms, in a 
regular Syllogism : thus a man may he familiarized with a 
Term, and never find himself at a loss from not compre- 
hending it; from which he will be very likely to infer 
that he does comprehend it, when perhaps he does not, 
but employs it vaguely and incorrectly ; which leads to 
fellacious Reasoning and confusion. It must be owned, 
however, that many Logical writers have, in great measure, 
brought on themselves the reproach in question, by call- 
ing Logic "the right use of Reason^" laying down "rules 
for gaining clear ideas," and such-like aXa^wwto, as Aris- 
totle calls it. {Rhet Book I. Chap, ii.) 



M. 



MateriiaFai- '^^^ remaining class (viz. where the Conclu- 
****** sion does follow from the Premises) may be 
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called the Material, or Non-logical Fallacies: of these 
Ihei^ are two kinds;* 1st when the Premises are such 
88 ought not to hare been assamed; 2d. when the Con- 
clusion is hoc the one required, but irrelevant; which 
Fallacy ia caUed ""ignoratw denchiT because your 
Argument is not the " elenchus** (i. e, proof of the coTh 
iradictory) ot your opponent's assertion, which it should 
be; but proves, instead of thp.t, some other propositicm 
resembling it Hence, dnce Logic defines what Contra* 
diction is, some may choose rather to range this with the 
Logical Fallacies, as it seems, so far, to come under the 
jurisdiction t)f that art ; nevertheless, it is perhaps better - 
to adhere to the original division, both on account of its 
clearness, and also because few would be inclined to 
apply to the Fallacy in question the accusation of being 
ineoncUuivt^ afiid consequently illogical reasoning : besides 
whieh^ it seems an artificial and circuitous way of speak* 
ing, to suppose in all cases an opponent and a contradic* 
tion; the simple stataBefit of the matter being this, — I 
am required, by the circumstances of the case, (no mat- 
ter why,) to ptove a certain Conclusion ; I prove, not that» 
but one which is likdy to be mistaken lor it ;^-in this 
lies the Fallacy. 

It might bd desirable ther^re to lay aside (he name 
oi *' igTioratio elenchi" but that it is &o generally ack^ted 
as absolutely to require some mention to be made of it 
The other kind of Fallacies in the Matter will compre- 
hend (as fiir a3 the vtigue and obscure language of Logical 

— :— t 

*Pof it is manifest that the fault, if there be any, must be 
•ithcf 1st in the Premises^ or 2dly. in . the Conclusion, or 3tlly 
in the Connexion between them. 
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writers will allow us to conjecture) the fidlacy of ** nan 
causa pro causa^^ and that of '' petiiio principii^^ of 
these, the former ia by them distinguished into ** a non 
vera pro vera" and *' a non tali pro tali;" this last 
would appear to be arguing from a case not parallel as if 
it were so; which, in Logical language, is, having the 
suppressed Premiss &lse ; for it is in that the pareUelism 
is affirmed; and the **non vera pro vera" will in like 
manner signify the expressed Premiss being £dse ; so that 
this Fallacy will turn out to be, in plain terms, neither more 
nor less than fitlsity (or unfiiir assumption) of a Premiss. 

The remaining kind, " petitio principii," (begging the 
question,) takes place when a Premiss, whether true or 
fiilse, is either plainly equivalent to the Conclusion, or 
depends on it for its own reception. It is to be observed, 
however, that in all correct Reasoning the Premises must,, 
virtually, imply the Conclusion ; so that it is not possible 
to mark precisely the distinction between the Fallacy in 
question and &ir Argument; since that may be correct 
and hit reasoning to one person, which would be to 
another, "begging the question;'' inasmuch as to one, 
the Conclusion might be more evident than the Premiss, 
and to the other, the reverse. The most plausible form 
of this Fallacy is arguing in a eirele ; and the greater the 
circle, the harder to detect 

H. 

There is no Fallacy that may not properly be included 
under some of the foregoing heads: those which in the 
Logical treatises are separately enumerated, and contia- 
distinguished from these, being in reality instances of 
them, and therefore more properly enumerated in the 
subdivision thereof; as in the scheme annexed : — 
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§5. 

On each of the Fallacies which have been thus enume- 
rated and distinguished, I propose to ofier some more par- 
ticular remarks ; but before I proceed to this, it will be 
proper to premise two general observations, 1st on the 
importance, and 2d. the difficulty, of detecting and de- 
scribincr Fallacies : both have been already slightly alluded 
to ; but it is requisite that they should here be somewhat 
more fully and distinctly set forth. 

1st It seems by most persons to be taken for granted 
that a Fallacy is to be dreaded merely as a 

Inipoxtance , , ' 

of detecUnf weapon fashioued and wielded by a skilful soph- 

Fallaciea. . 

ist: or, if they allow that a man may with 
honest intentions slide into one unconsciously, in the heat 
of argument, still they seem to suppose that where there 
is no dispute, there- is no cause to dread Fallacy; 
whereas there is much danger, even in what may be 
called solitary reasomng, of sliding unawares* into some 
Fallacy, by which one may be so far deceived as even to 
act upon the conclusion thus obtained. By solitary rea- 
soning I mean the case in which one is not seeking for ar- 
guments to prove a given question, but laboring to elicit 
from one's previous stock of knowledge some useful »»- 
ference.* To select one from innumerable examples that 
might be cited, and of which some more will occur in the 
subsequent part of this e^say; it is not improbable that 
many indifferent sermons have been produced by the ana- 
biguity of the word ** plain :^^ a young divine perceives 
the truth of the maxim, that " for the lower orders one's 

• See the chapter on " inferring and proving,** (Book IV. 
Ch. iii.) in the Dissertation on the Province of Reasoniing. 
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hnguage cannot be too plain :^^ {i e. clear and persptcw' 
ous, 90 as to require no learning nor ingenuity to under- 
stand it;) and when he proceeds to practise, the word 
** plain" indistinctly flits before him, as it were, and often 
checks him in the use of ornaments of style, such as 
metaphor, epithet, antithesis, &c., which are opposed to 
"plainness" in a totally different sense of the word; be- 
ing by no means necessarily adverse to perspicuity^ but 
rather, in many cases, conducive to it ; as may be seen in 
several of the clearest of our Lord^s discourses, which are 
the very ones that are the most richly adorned with figu- 
rative language. So hr indeed is an ornamented style 
from being unfit for the vulgar, that they are pleased with 
it even in excess. Yet the desire to be "plain," com- 
bined with that dim and confused notion which the ambi- 
guity of the word produces in such as do not separate in 
their ininds, and set before themselves, the two meanings, 
often causes them to write in a dry and bald style, which 
has no advantage in point of perspicuity, and is least of all 
saited to the taste of the vulgar. The above instance is 
Dot drawn from mere conjecture, but from actual expe- 
rience of the &ct. 

Another instance of the strong influence of ^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
words on our ideas may be adduced from ^^J^^^ 
widely different subject: most persons feel a 
certain degree of surprise on first hearing of the result of 
«ome late experiments of the Agricultural Chemists, by 
which they have ascertained that universally what are 
called heavy soils are specifically the lightest; and vice 
versd. Whence this surprise f for no one ever distinctly 
believed the established names to be used in the literal 
and primary sense, in consequence of the respective soils 
U 
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having been wtighed together ; indeed it is obvious on a 
moment's reflection that tenacious clay-soils (as well as 
muddy roads) are Jigurp^tively called heavy, from the dif- 
ficulty of ploughing, or passing over them, which produces 
an effect like that of bearing or dragging a heavy weight ; 
yet still the terms •* light" and " heavy," though used 
figuratively, have most undoubtedly introduced into men's 
minds something of the ideas expressed by them in their 
primitive sense. The same words, when applied to arti- 
cles of diet, have produced important errors ; many sup- 
posing some article of food to be light of digestion from 
its being specifically light. So true is the ingenious ob- 
servation of Hobbes, that •* words are the counters of wise 
men, and the money of fools."* 



• " Men imagine," says Bacon, " that their minds have the 
command of Language; hut it often happens that Language 
bears rule over their mind." Some of the weak and absurd ar- 
guments which are often urged against Suicide may be traced 
to the influence of words on thoughts. When u Christian 
moralist is called on for a direct ScripUMrai precept against sui- 
cide, instead of replying that the Bible is not meant fur a com- 
plete code of laws^ but for a system of motives and j>rincf'pl s, the 
answer frequently given is, ** thou shalt do no murder;^ and it 
is assumed in the arguments drawn from Reason, as well as in 
those from Revelation, that Suicide is a species of Murder ; viz, 
because it is caUed se]f-fMirder ; and thus, deluded by a name, 
many are led to rest on an unsoimd argiunent, which, like all 
other fallacies, does more harm than good, in the end, to the 
cause of truth. Suicide, if any one considers the nature and 
not the name of it, evidently wants the must essential charac- 
teristic of murder, tis. the hurt and injufff done to one's neigh- 
bour, in depriving him of life, as well as to others by the insect 
rily they are in consequence liable to feel. And since no one 
can, strictly qpeaking, do injustice to himself, he cannot, in the 
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More especially deserving^ of attentioii is the influence 
of Analogical Terms in leading men into erroneous no> 
tions in Theology ; where the most important terms are 
analogical ; and yet they are continually employed in Rea- 
soning, \\rlihout due attention (oftener through "vfani of 
caution than by un&ir design) to their analogical nature ; 
and most of the errors into which theologians have fidlen 
may be traced, in part, to this causa* 

In speaking of the importance of refuting FaUacies, 
(under which name J include, as will be seen, any &lse 
assumption , employed as a premiss) this consideration 
ought not to be overlooked; that an unsound Piinciple^ 



literal and primary accq>tation of the words, be said either to 
rob or to murder himself. He who deserts the post to which 
he is appointed by his great Master, and presumptnoasly cats 
short the state of probation graciously allowed him for working 
oat his salvation, (whether by action or by patient endurance,) is 
guilty indeed of a grerrous sin^ but of one not the least analo- 
gous in its character to murder. It implies no inhumanity, h 
is much more closely allied to the sin of wasting life in indo- 
lence, or in trifling pursuits, — that life which is bestowed. as a 
seed-time for the hanr&st of immortality. What is called in fa- 
miliar phrase " killing time," is, in truth, an approach, as far 
as it goes, to the desimction of one's own life : for *' Time is 
the stuff life is made of." 

It is surely wiser and safer to confine ourselves to such argu- 
ments as will bear the test of a close examination, than to re- 
sort to such as may indeed at the first glance be more specious 
and ai^ar stronger, but which, when exposed, will too often 
leave a man a dupe to the fallacies on the opposite side, fiut 
it is especially the error of controversialists to urge every thing 
that etm be urged ; to Snatch up the first weapon that comes to 
hand ; (^ furor arma ministrat ;") without waiting to consider 
what is TRUE. 

• See the notes to Ch. r. f 1» of the Dissertation subjoined. 
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whkk has been eooployed to establish sotm misduef oiisljr 
6^ Cfxicliisioii, does not at once become iMiroikss, and 
too iiisignificaiit to be woitb refuting, as aoon as that eon* 
cluaion is given up, and the false Principle is no longer 
employed for that particular use. It may equally w^ 
lead to some ^her no less miscbievoos result '* A fiilse 
premiss, according as it is combined with this, or with 
that, true one, will lead to two diSerent fidse conclusiona. 
Thus, if the principle be admitted, that any imp&rtant re- 
ligious errors oughl to be forcibly suppressed, this may 
lead either to persecution on the one aide, or to latitudina- 
jian indifference on the other. Some may be led to jus- 
tify the suppression of heresies by the civil sword; and 
others, whose feelings revolt at such a procedujre, and 
who see persecution reprobated and discountoianced by 
ihose around them, may be led by the same principle to 
regard religious errors as of little or no importance, and 
all religious persuasions as equally acceptal^ in the sight 
of God."* 

Thus much, as to the extensive practical influence of 
Fallacies, and the consequent high importaocc of detect- 
ing and exposing them. 

^^ , . 2dly. The second remark is, that while sound 

Dfmoaltf w 

^«te^o< reasoning is ever the more readily admitted, the 
more clearly it is p^ceived to be such. Fallacy, 
on the contrary, being rejected as soon as perceived, will, 
of course, be the more likely to obtain reception, the 
more it is obscured and disguised by obliquity and caak- 

• The Errors of Romanism, Cb. v. S 2, p. 228. 
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plexity of expreasion : it is thus that it is the most likely 
either to slip accidentally from the careless reasoner, or 
to be brought forward deliberately by the Sophist Not 
that he ever wishes this obscurity and complexity to be 
perceived; on the contrary, it is for his purpose that the 
expression should ctppear as clear and simple as possible, 
while in reality it is the most tangled net he can con- 
trive. Thus, whereas it is usual to express our reason- 
ing, clliptically, so that a Premiss (or even two or three 
entire steps in a course of argument) which may be readi- 
ly supplied, as being perfectly obvious, shall be left to 
be understood, the Sophist in like manner suppresses 
what is not obvious, but is in reality the weakest part of 
the argument: and uses every other contrivance to with- 
draw our attention (his art closely resemWing the jug- 
gler's) from the quarter where the Fallacy lies. Hence the 
uncertainty before mentioned, to which class any individual 
Fallacy is to be referred: and hence it is that the dif- 
ficulty of detecting and exposing Fallacy, is so much 
greater than that of. comprehending and developing a pro- 
cess of sound argument. It is like the detection and ap- 
prehension of a criminal in spite of all his arts of con- 
cealment and disguise; when this is accomplished^ and he 
is brought to trial with all the evidence o{ his guilt pro- 
duced, his conviction and punishment are easy ; and this 
19 precisely the case with those Fallacies which are given 
as examples in Logical treatises ; they are in fact already 
detected, by being stated in a plain and regular, form, and 
are, as it were, only brought up to receive sentence. Or 
again, fiillacious reasoning may be compared to a perplex- 
ed and entangled mass of accounts, which it requires much 
sagacity and close attention to clear up, and display in a 
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regttlar and intelligibld £>nn ; though when this is enee «««> 
cmnpluked, the whole appears so perfectly timpU^ that 
^e unthinking are apt to undervalue the skill and pains 
which hare been employed upon it 

Moreover, it should be remembered that a very long 
discussion is one of the most efl^ctual veils of Fallacy. 
Sophistry, like poison, is at once detected, and nauseated, 
when presented to us in a concentrated Ibrm ; but a Fal* 
lacy which when stated barely, in a few sentences, would 
not deceive a child, may deceive half the world, if diluted 
in a quarto volume. For, as in a calculation, one single 
figure incorrectly stated will enable us to arrive at any re- 
sult whatever, though every other figure, and the whole 
of the operations, be correct, so, a single felse assiunption 
in any process of reasoning, though every other be true, 
will enable us to draw what conclusion we please; and 
the greater the number of true assumptions, the more 
likely it is that the false one will pass unnoticed.* But 

* I have seen a long argument to prove that the potntoe is not 
a cheap article of food; in which there was an elaborate, and 
perhaps correct, calculation of the produce per acre of potatoes 
and of wheat,->the qaaatity lost in bran,— expense of grind- 
ing, dressing, dec, and an assumption slipped in, as it were inci- 
dentally, that a given quarUiij^ of potAloes contains but one-teiUk 
part of nutritive matter equal fo bread : from all which (and there 
is probably but wm groundless assertion in the whole) a most 
triumphant result was deduced. This, however, gained the nn* 
doubted assent of a Review by no means friendly to the author, 
and usually noted more for skepticism than for ready assent! 
** All things," says an apocryphal writer, " are double, one 
against another, and nothing is made in vain:" unblushing as- 

^ers of falsehood seem to have a race of easy believers pro- 
00 purpose for their use: men who will not indeed be- 
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wlieR joa single out one step in the eoane of the : 
mg, and exhibit it as a Syllogimx with one Premiw true 
and the other ^lae, the ac^histrj ia easily peiceiTed. To 
Qse another illnstration, it is true in a course of argument, 
as in Mechanics, that " nothing is stronger than its weak- 
est part ^^ and consequently a chain which has «ne &ulty 
link will break : but though the number of the sound links 
adds nothing to the strength of the chain, it adds much lo 
the chance c^ the fiiuky ohe's escaping obaerration* 

To speak, therefore, of all the Fallaciee that have erer 
been enumerated as too glaring and obvious to need even 
being mentioned, because the simple instances given in 
logical treatises, and there stated in the plainest and con- 
sequently most easily detected form, are such as would (in 
that form) deceive no one; — ^this, surely, shows extreme 
weakqi^s, or else un&irness. It may readily be allowed, 
indeed, that to detect individual Fallacies, and brin^ 
them under the general rules, is a harder task than to lap 
down those general rules; but this does not prove that the 
latter office is trifling or useless or that it does not essen- 
tially conduce to the performance of the other : there may 
be more ingenuity shown in detecting and arresting a 
malefactor, and convicting him of the feet, than in laying 
down a law lor the trial and punishment of such persons ; 
but the latter office, i. e, that of a legislator, is surely 
neither unnecessary nor trrfling. 

It should be added that a close observation and Logical 
analysis of Fallacious arguments, as it tends (according to 
what has been already said) to form a habit of mind well 
suited for the practical detection of Fallacies ; so, for that 

lieve the best-estaWished troths- of religion, but are ready to br- 
tieve any thing else. 
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rerj reason, it will make us the more careful in makmg 
allowance for them : i. e. to bear in mind how much mea 
b general are liable to be influenced by them. E. O. a 
refiUed argument oughi to go for nothing; but in /<M k 
will generally prove detrimental to the cause, ^om the 
Fallacy which will be presently explained. How, no one 
is more likely to be practically aware of this, and to take 
precautions accordingly, than he who is most versed in 
the whole theory of Fallacies ; for the best Logician is 
the least likely to calculate on msn in general being suck 

Of Fallacies inform^ 

enough has already been said in the preceding Compen- 
dium: and it has been remarked above, that it is often 
left to our choice to refer an individual Fallacy to this 
head or to another. 

To the present class we may the most conveniently re- 
fer those Fallacies so common in praclice, of supposing 
the conclusion fiilse, because the Premiss is false, or be- 
cause the argument is unsound ; and inferring the truth of 
the Premiss from that of the Conclusionj e. g, if any 
one argues for the existence of a God, from its being uni- 
versally believed, a man might perhaps be able to refute 
the argument by producing an instance of some nation 
destitute of such belief; the argument ovght then (as has 
been observed above) to go for nothing : but many would 
go further, and think that this refutation had disproved the 
existence of a God ; in which they would be guilty of an 
illicit process of the major term ; viz, ' " whatever is uni- 
versally believed must be tmc ; the exigence of a God is 
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BOt umvemBy believed ; therefore it ii not troB." ^ Odiert 
again from being convinced o( the truth of the conchuion 
would infer that of the Premises; which would anooat 
to the Fallacy of an undistributed middle: viz. •• vrfial 
is univeTBally believed, is true ; the existence of a God is 
Imej therefore it is universally, believed." Or, these Fal- 
lacies might be stated in the hypothetical form ; since the 
one evidently proceeds from the denial of the antecedent 
to the denial of the consequent'; and the other from the 
establishing of the consequent to the inferring of the an- 
tecedent ; which two Fallacies will often be found to cor- 
reapooA respectively with those of Illicit process of the 
nuijor, and Undistributed middle. 

Fallacies of this class are very much hefjpi out of sight, 
bmig seld<»n perceived even by those who employ diem-; 
but of their practical importance there can be no doubt, 
since it is notorious that a weak ai^^tan^t is alwa3rs, in 
practice, detrimexial; and that there is no absurdity so 
gross which m&i will not readily i^mit, if it appears to 
lead to a conclusion of which they are already convinced. 
Eren a candid and s^sible writer is not unlikely to be, 
by this means, mided, when he is seeking for arguments 
to support a conclusion which he has long been fully con- 
vinced of himself; i, e. he will often use such arguments 
«s would never have convinced himself and are not likely 
to convince others, but rather (by the operation of the 
converse FaUacy) to confirm in their dissent those who 
before disagreed with him. 

It » best therefore to endeavour to put 3rour8^f in the 
place of an ojfponent to your own arguments, and consider 
whether you could not find some objection to them. The 
applause of one^i own partp is a very unsafo ground for 
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fudging the real force of an argumentative woi^ and coif 
8e(^ently of its real utility. To satisfy those who were 
doubting, and to convince those who were opposed, are 
the only sure tests: but Ihese persons are seldom very 
loud in their applause, or very forward in bearing their 
testimony. 

Of Ambiguous middle. 

That case in which the middle is undistributed belongs 
of course to the preceding head, the fiiult being perfectly 
manifest from the mere form of the expression : in that caae 
the extremes are compared with two parts of the sttme 
terms ; but in the Fallacy which has been called semi-logi- 
cal, (which we are now to speak oQ the extremes are 
compared with two difereiU terms, the middle being used 
in two different senses in the two Premise^.* 

And here it may be remarked, that whea the argum^ot 
is brought into the form of a regular Syllogism, the con- 
trast between these two senses will usually appear very 
striking, from the two Premises being placed together; 
and henc« the scorn with which many have treated the 
very mention of the Fallacy of Equivocation, deriving 
their only n(rtion of it from the exposure of it in Logical 
treatises; whereas, in practice it is common for the two 
Premises to be placed very &r apart, and discussed in 
different parts of the discourse; by which means the in- 
attentive hearer overlooks any ambiguity that may exist in 
the middle term. Hence the advantage of Logical habits, 

• For some instances of important ambiguities, see Appendix. 
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to fix oar attention strongly and steadily on the importani 
terms of an argument 

One case, which maybe regarded as coming Pgronymoiw 
under the head of Ambiguous middle, is, what^"'*'*'* 
18 called, ^'Fallacia Figura Dictionis!^ the Fallacy built 
(m the grammatical structure of language, from men's 
usually taking for granted that paronymaus words (i e. 
those belonging to each other, as the substantive, adjec* 
tire, rerb, 4^c. of the same root) have a precisely corre- 
spondent meaning ] which is by no means unirersally the 
caseL Such a fiillacy could not indeed be even exhibited 
in strict Logical form, which would preclude even the 
attempt at it, since it has two middle terms in sound as 
well as sense: but nothing is more common in practice 
than to vary continually the terms employed, with a view 
to grammatical convenience ; nor is there any thing un&ir 
in such a practice, as long as the meaning is preserved 
unaltered : t. g, " murder should be punished with death ; 
this man is a murderer ; therefore he deserves to die," dpc, 
4*c. Here we proceed on the assumption (in this case 
just) that to commit murder and to be a murderer, — to 
deserve death and to be one who ought to die, are, re- 
spectively, equivalent expressions : and it would frequent- 
ly prove a heavy inconvenience to be debarred this kind 
of liberty; but the abuse of it gives rise to the Fallacy in 
question : e, g. •* projectors are unfit to be trusted ; this 
man has formed a project, therefore he is unfit to be 
trusted:"* here the Sophist proceeds on the hypothesis 
that he who forms a project must be a projector : where- 
as the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter 
word, is not at all implied in the former. 

• Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations t Usury. 
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This Fallacy may often be conetdered a* ipng not in 
the middle, but in one of the tenna of the concludon; 
80 that the conclusion drawn shall not be, in reality, at all 
warranted by the Premies, though it will appear to be 
so, by means of the grammatical affinity of the words: 
eg, ** to be acquainted with the guihy is a presumption 
of guilt; this man is so acquainted; therefore we may 
presume that he is guiky:" this argument proceeds oo 
the supposition of an exact correspondence between *'pr€- 
sumc" and ** presumpium," which, however, does not 
really exist; for ••presumption," is commoi^ used to 
express a kind of slight suspicion ^ whereaa ••'to pre* 
sume" amounts to absolute belief, 

' The above remark will apply to some other cases ot 
ambiguity of terms ; viz. the conclusion will often contain 
a term, which (though not, as here, difi^^ent in expression 
from the corresponding one in the Premiss, yet) is liable 
to be understood in a sense different from what it bears 
to the Premiss ; though, of course, such a Fallacy is lesis 
common, because less likely to deceive, in those cases than 
in this ; where the term is used in the conclusion, though 
professing to correspond with one in the Premiss, is not 
the very same in expression, and therefore is more certain 
to convey a different sense; which is what the Sophist 
wishes. 

There are innumerable instances of a non-correspon- 
dence in paronymous words, similar to that above in- 
stanced ; as between «r< and artful, design and designing, 
faith and faithful, ^e, ; and the more slight the varia- 
tion of meaning, the more likely is the Fallacy to be. 
successful; for when the words have become so widely 
removed in sense as ••pity" and ••pitiful," every one 
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would perceive sUch a Fallacy, nor could it be employed 
but in jest. 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refuted, by statiqg 
merely the impossibility of reducing such an argument to 
the strict Logical form; (unless indetd you are address- 
ing regular Logicians) you must find some way of point* 
ing out the non-correspondence of the tenns in question; 
e, g, with respect to the example above, it might be re- 
marked, that we speak of strong or faini "presumption," 
but we use no such expression in conjunction with the 
verb " presume," because the word itself implies strength. 

No fallacy is more common in controversy than the 
present, since in this way the Sophist will ofien be able 
to misinterpret the propositions which his opponent admits 
or maintains, and so employ them against him. Thus in 
the examples just given, it is natural to conceive one of 
the Sophis 's Phremises to have been borrowed fi*om his 
opponent.* 

The present Fallacy is nearly allied to, or 
rather perhaps may be regarded as a branch of 
that ^Dunded on etymology; viz. when a Term is used at 
one time, in its customary, and at another, in its etymo- 
logical sense, Perhaps no example of this can be found 
that is more extensively and mischievously employed than 
in the case of the word representative : assuming that its 
right meaning must correspond exactly with the strict and 
original sense of the verb, " represent," the Sophist per- 
suades the multitude, that a member of the House of 
Commons is bound to be guided in all points by the 

* Perhaps a dictionary of such paionycnoos words as do not 
re^ariy correspond in meaning, would be nearly as useful as 
one of synonyms ; i. t, properly speaking, of pteudo-tyfumii/ms, 
15 
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opinion of his constituents: and, in short, to be merely 
their spokesman: whereas law and custom, which in this 
case may be considered as fixing the meaning of the 
Term, require no such thing, but enjoin the representative 
to act according to the best of his own judgment, and on 
his own responsibility.* 

§9 
It is to be observed, that to the head of 

Fallacy of 

hiicrrog*. Ambigfuous middle should be referred what is 
called •• Fallacia plurium Inlerrogaiionum" 
which may be named simply, " the Fallacy of Interroga- 
tion ;" viz. the Fallacy of asking several questions which 
appear to be but one; so that whatever one answer is 
given, being of course applicable to one only of the im- 
plied questions, may be interpreted as ap»»lied to the 
other; the refutation is, of course, to r<^ly separately to 
each question, i. e. to detect the ambiguity. 

I have said, several " questions which appear to be but 
one^ for else there is no Fallacy; such an example, 
therefore, as ** estne homo animal et lapis f which 
Aldrich gives, is foreign to the matter in hand ; for there 
is nothing unfiiir in asking two distinct questions (any 



• Home Tooke has furnished a whole magazine of sack 
weapons for any Sophist who may need them; and has fur- 
nished some specimens of the employment of them. He con- 
tendsj that it is idle to speak of eternal or immutable " TVit^,* 
because the word is derived from to " trow," t. e. believe. He 
might on as good ground? have censured" the absurdity of speak- 
ing of sending a letter by the ** post** because a post, in its 
primary sense, is a pillar ; or have insisted that " Sycophant" 
can never mean any thing bwt " Fig-shower." 
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more than in asserting two distinct propositions) disHnetlp 
and avowedly. 

This Fallacy may be referred, as has been said, to 
the head of Ambiguous middle. In all Reasoning it is 
very common to state one of the Premises in form of a 
question, and when that is admitted, or supposed to be 
admitted, then to fiH up the rest; if then one of the 
Terms of that question be ambiguous, whichever sen^e 
the opponent replies to, the Sophist assumes the ot/ier 
sense of the Term in the remaining Premiss. It is 
therefore very common to state an equivocal argument, 
in form of a question so worded, that there shall be 
little doubt wkjch reply will be given; but if there be 
such doubt, the Sophist must have iwo Fallacies of 
equivocation ready; e. g. the question "whether any 
thing vicious is expedient," discussed in Cic. Of. Book 
III. (where, by the by, he se^ns not a little perplexed 
with it himself) is of the character in question, from the 
ambiguity of the word " expedient^^ which means some- 
times, " conducive to temporal prosperity," sometimes, 
"conducive to the greatest good:" whichever answer 
therefore was given, the Sophist might have a Fallacy of 
equivocation founded on this term; viz, if the answer be 
in the negative, his argument. Logically developed, will 
stand thus, — "what is vicious is not expedient; whatever 
conduces to the acquisition of wealth and aggrandizement 
is expedient ; therefore it cannot 'te vicious :" if in the 
affirmative, then thus, — "whatever is expedient is di^ira- 
ble ; something vicious is expedient, therefore desirable." 

This kind of Fallacy is frequently employed 

, , . , ,, Wstribution 

m such a manner, that the uncertamty shall be, ««>f» noii-iii«. 

' -^ tribuUon. 

not about the meanings but the extent of a 
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Term, u e. whether it is disiribuied or not: e. g. "did 
A B in this case act from such and such a motive f 
which may imply either, "was it his sole motive;" or 
••was it one of his motives?" in the former case the 
term •• that-which-actuated-A B" is distributed; in the 
ktter, not: now if he acted from a mixture of motivesi 
whichever answer you give, may be misrepresented, and 
thus disproved. 

^ 10. 
In some cases of ambiguous middle, the 

Intnnsic and , .,,<■. 

incidental Term m question may be considered as having 

equivocations. ^ j 

in itself^ from its own equivocal nature, two 
significations ; (which apparently constitutes the •• Fallacia 
eguivocationis" of Logical writers;) others again have a 
middle Term which is ambiguous from the context, i e. 
from what is understood in conjunction with it T%s 
division will be found useful, tliough it is impossible to 
draw the line accurately in it The elliptical ijharacter 
of ordinary discourse causes many Terms to become 
practically ambiguous, which yet are not themselves em- 
ployed in different senses, but with difier^it applications, 
which are understood. Thus, ••The Faith" would be 
used by a Christian writer to denote the Christian Faith, 
and by a Mussulman, the Mahometan; yet the word 
Faith, has not in these cases, of itself, two diflerent 
significations. So ArX«fro«\ «* elect," or ** chosen," is 
sometimes applied to such as "are •* chosen," to cer- 
tain privileges and advantages; (as the Isjraelites were, 
though •*thcy were ovenhrown in the wilderness" for 
their disobedience; and as all Christians are frequently 
called in the New Testament;) sometimes again to those 
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who are "choseiii" as £t to receive a final reward, haTing 
made a right use of those advantages; as when our Lord 
says, •• many are called, but few chosen." • 

There are various wa3rs in which words come Acckiemai 
to have two meanings: ist by accidtrU; (I ^•q«i'o««»on 
whrai there is no perceptible connexion between the two 
meanings;) as ^'lighf signifies both the contrary to 
"heavy," and the contrary to "dark." Thus, such 
proper names as John or Thomas, ^c, which happen to 
belong to several difilerent persons, are ambiguous, be- 
cause they have a different signification in each case where 



♦ What Logicians have mentioned under the title of " Falla- 
cia amphiboliae" is referable to this last class; though in real 
practice it is not very likely to occur. An amphibolous sentence 
is one that is capable of two meanings, not from the doable 
sense of any of the words, but from its admitting of a double 
construction : as in the instance Aldrich gives, which is untranslat- 
able; "quod tangitur a Socrate, illud sentit;" where " illud*' 
may be taken either as the nominative or accusative. So also the 
celebrated response of the oracle; "Aio te, ^acida, Romanos 
vincere posse :" which closely resembles (as Shakspeare remarks) 
the witch-prophecy, " The Duke yet lives that Henry shall 
depose." A similar effect is produced by what the French call 
"construction louche," a squinting construction; i. e. where 
some word or words may be referred either to the former oi 
latter clause of the sentence; of which an instance occurs iu 
the rubric prefixed to the service of the 30lh January. " If this 
day shall happen to be Sunday [this form of prayer shall be 
tised] and the fast kept the next day following:" the clause in 
brackets may belong either to the former or the latter part of 
the sentence. In the Nicene Creed, the words " by whom all 
things were made" are grammatically referable either to the 
Father or the Son. 
15* 
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they are applied. Words winch &li under this first head 
are what are the most strictly called equivocoL 

2dly. There are several terms in the use of 

Firatand "^ .,,... 

second inten-which it is necessarv to notice the distinction 

Uoo. •' 

between fint and second irUeniion.* -The 
••first-intention" of a Term (according to the usual ac- 
ceptation of this phrase) is a certain vague and genercU 
signification of it, as opposed to one more precise and 
limited^ which it bears in some particular art, science, or 
system, and which is called its *' second-intention." Thus, 
among Armors, in some parts, the word "beast" is ap- 
plied particularly and especially to the ox kind; and 
"bird," in the language of many sportsmen, is in like 
manner appropriated to the partridge: the common and 
general acceptation (which every one is well acquainted 
\^nth) of each of those two words, is the First-intention of 
each ; the other, its Second-intention. 



• 1 am aware that there exists another opinion as to the 
meaning of the phrase "second-intention;" and that Aldrich 
is understood by some persons to mean (as indeed his expression 
may very well be understood to imply) that every predicable 
must necessarily be employed in the Second-intention. I do 
not undertake to combat the doctrine alluded to, because I must 
confess that, after the most patient attention devoted to the 
explanations given of it, I have never been able to comprehend 
what it is that is meant by it. It is one, however, which, whether 
sound or unsound, appears not to be connected with any Logical 
processes, and therefore may be safely passed by on the present 
occasion. 

For some remarks on the Second-intention of the word " Spe- 
cies," when applied to organized beings, {viz. as denoting those 
plants or animals, which it is conceived may have descended 
fVom a common stock,) see the subjoined Dissertation, Book IV. 
Chap. V. f 1. 
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It is evident that a Term may have sereral Second- 
intentioDS, according to the several systems into which it 
is introduced, and of which it is one of the technical 
Terms: thus **line" signifies, in the Art-military, a cer- 
tain form of drawing up ships or troops : in Geography, 
a certain division of the earth ; to the fisherman, a string 
to catch fish, ^e, 4^. ; all which are so many distinct 
SeCond-intentions, in each of which there is a certain 
signification "of ej[tension in length" which constitutes 
the First-intention, and which corresponds pretty nearly 
with the employment of the Term in Mathematics.* 

It will sometimes happen, that a Term shall be em- 
ployed always, in some one or other of its second inten- 
tions; and never, strictly in the first, though that first 
intention is a pari of Us signification in each case. It is 
evident, that the utmost care is requisite to avoid con- 
founding together, either the first and second intentions, or 
the diflerent second intentions with each other 

3dly. When two or more things are con- j^^^^^j^^^^^ 
nected by resemblance or analogy, they will •"''*™****^* 
frequently have the same name. Thus a ** blade of 
grass," and the contrivance in building called a ** dovt' 
tail" are so called from their resemblance to the blade\ 

♦ In a few instances the Second-intention, or philosophical 
employment of a Term, is more extensive than- the First-inten- 
tion, or popular use : thus " affection" is limited in popular use 
to " love ;" " charity," to " alms-giving ;" " flower," to those 
which have conspicuous petals ; and " fruit," to such as are 
eatable. 

1 Unless, indeed, the primary application of the Term be to 
the leaf of grass, and the secondary to cutting instruments, 
which is perhaps more probable ; but the question is unimpor- 
tant in the present case. 
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of a Bword, aifd the tail of a real dove. But two things 
may be connected by analogy, though they have in 
themselves no resemblance: for analogy is the resem- 
blance of ratios (or relations :) thus, as a sweet taste grati- 
fies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify the ear ; and 
hence the same word, ** sweet" is applied to both, though 
no flavour can resemble a sound in itself: so, the leg of a 
table does not resemble that of an animal; nor the foot 
of a mountain that of an animal ; but the leg answers the 
same purpose to the table, as the leg of an animal to that 
animal; the foot of a mountain has the same situation 
relatively to the mountain, as the foot of an animal to the 
animal ; this analogy therefore may be expressed like a 
mathematical analogy (or proportion) " leg : animal : : 
supporting stick: table.'' 

In all these cases (of this 3rd head) one of the mean- 
ings of the word is called by Logicians proper, i, e. orig- 
inal or primary ; the other improper, secondary, or trans- 
ferred: thus, sweet is ^ originally and properly applied to 
tastes; secondarily and improperly (i. e. by analogy) to 
sounds : thus, also, dove-tail is applied secondarily (though 
not by analogy, but by direct resemblance) to the con- 
trivance in building so called. When the secondary 
meaning of a word is founded on some fanciful analogy, 
and especially when it is introduced for ornament sake, 
we call this a metaphor / as wBen we sptok of " a ship's 
ploughing the deep." The turning up of the surface 
being essential indeed to the plough, but accidental only to 
the ship; but if the analogy be a more important and 
essential one, and especially if we have no other word to 
express our meaning but this transferred one, we then 
call it merely an analogous word (though the metaphor is 
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analogous also,) «. g. one would handly caU it vtttaphorical 
or fig%raHve language to speak of the leg of a table, or 
iQouth of a HFer.* 

ithly. Several tkings may be called by the connexkm 
same name (though they have no connexion Jjjj^***' 
of resemblwce or analogy) from being esnr 
meted hy viciniip 9f lime or place ; under which head 
wiU come the coanexion of came and effect, or of part 
aiMt wMe, &c Thus a door signifies both an opening in 
the wall (more strictly called the doorway) and a 
beard which closes it; which are things ndther similar 
nor analogous. When I say, "the rose smelli sweet;" 
and '* I smell the rose ;" the word ^ smell" has two 
meanings : m the latter sentence, I am speaking of a cer- 
tain seraaiiom in my own mind; in the former o[ a cer- 
tain quality in the flower, which produces that sensation, 
but whidi of coune cannot in the least resemUe it ; and 
here the word smell ts applied with equal propriety to 
botkt Thns, we speak o( Homer, ^ **the works of 
Hooner ;" and this is a secondary or transferred meaning : 
and 80 it is when we say, ** a good shot,^' for a good 
marksman; but the word "^shat" has two other mean- 
ings, which are both equally pr^^r; viz. the thing pu4 
inie a gwn in oi?der to be discharged from it, and the 
act of discharging it. 



• See Dr. Copleston's accoont of Analogy in the notes to hie 
** Pour Discourses." 

t On this ambigctity have been founded the striking paradox- 
es c£ those who hare maintained that there is no heal in fire, 
no cold in ice, ^. The aensaUMU of heat, cold^ d«. can of coone 
only belong to a Sentient Being. 
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Thus, " learning* signifies either the act of acquiring 
knowledge, or the knowledge itself; e. g, ''he neglects 
his learning;'' "Johnson was a man of learning." ••Po^ 
session!^ is ambiguous in the same manner, and a nrahi- 
tude of others. 

Much confusion often arises from ambiguity of this 
kind, when unperceived ; nor is there any point in which 
the copiousness and consequent precinon of the Greek 
language, is more to be admired than in its distinct terms 
for expressing an act, and the result of that act ; eg. 
«p«f«fi "the doing of anj^thing;" «F«r/»«, the "thing done;" 
so, i^ts and i^p, ytnhs and >V/(«. 4*^> 

It will very often happen, that two of the meanings of 
a word will have no connexion with one another, bat will 
each have some connexion with a third. Thus, " martyr" 
ori^nally signified a witness; thence it was applied to 
those who suffered in bearing testimony to Christianity; 
and thence again it is often applied to " sufierers" in gen- 
eral: the first and third significations are not the least 
connected. Thus, **posf^ signifies originally a pillar, 
{postum, £[om pono,) then a distance marked out by posts; 
and then the carriages, messengers, &c that trayeUed 
over this distance. It would puzzle any one, proceeding 
on mere conjecture, to make out how the word "premi- 
ses" should have come to signify a building. 

Ambiguities of this kind belong practically to the first 
head: there being no perceived connexion between the 
different senses. 

The remedy for ambiguity is a Definition of the Term 
which is suspected of being used in two senses ; viz. a 
Nominal^ not necessarily a Real Definition: as was re- 
marked in Book II. Chap. v. 
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Hut here it may be proper to remark, that for the avoid- 
ing of Fallacy or of verbal controversy, it is only n^qui- 
site that the term should be employed miifonnly in the 
same sense as far as the existing question is concerned ; 
thus, two persons might, in discussing the question, whe^- 
er Caesar was a orbat man, have some such difiereiice in 
their acceptation of the epithet ** great," as would be non- 
essfential to that question ; «. g, one of them might under- 
stand by it nothing more than eminent intellectual and 
moral qtuUities ; while the other might conceive it to 
imply the performance of splendid actions: this abstract 
difierence of meaning would not produce any disagree- 
ment in the existing question, because both those circum- 
stances are united in the case of Caesar ; but if one (and 
not the other) of the parties understood the epithet 
"great" to imply pure patriotism, generositv of char- 
acter, 4'^-* ^^^° there wovXd be a disagreement as to the 
application of the Term, even between those who might 
think alike of Caesar's character. De^nition, tbe spe- 
cific for ambiguity, is to be employed, and demanded 
with a view to this principle ; it is sufficient on each 
occasion to define a Term as far as regards the question 
in hand, 

^ IL 

Of those cases where the ambiguity arises from the 
context^ there are several species; some of which Logi- 
cians have enumerated, but have neglected to refer them* 
in the first place, to one common class; {viz. the one un- 
der which they are here placed ;) and have even arranged 
some under the head of Fallacies " in diciione!^ and oth- 
ers xxniisf that of '* extra dietionemy 
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We may consider, as the first of these spe- 

Diviaion and cies, the Fallacy of " Division" and that of 

Coinpoflition. ^ . . ' t 

"Composition," taken tog^her, since in each oi 
these the middle Term is used in one Premiss eollectivelf, 
in the other, distribuiively : if the former of these is the 
major Premiss, and the latter, the minor, this is called the 
"Fallacy of Division;" the Term which is first taken 
collectively being afterwards divided; and vice versd. 
The ordinary examples are such as these; "All the an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right angles: ABC 
is an angle of a triangle; therefore A B C is equal to 
two right angles." " Five is one number ; three and two 
are five; therefore three and two are one number;" or, 
••three and two are two numbers, hve is three and two, 
therefore five is two numbers:" it is manifest that the 
middle Term, "three and two," (in this last example,) is 
ambiguous, signifying, in the major Premiss, " taken dis- 
tinctly," in the minor, " taken together :" and so of the 
rest 

To this head may be refei'red the Fallacy by which 
men have sometimes been led to admit, or pretend to ad- 
mit, the doctrine of Necessity; e. g, "he wh© necessa- 
rily goes or stays (t. e. in reality, *who necessarily goes, 
or who necessarily stay if) is not a free agent ; you must 
necessarily go or stay, (». e. *you must necessarily take 
the alternative^) therefore you are not a free agent^ 
Such also is the Fallacy which probably operateer on most 
adventurers in lotteries; e, g, "the gaining of a high 
prize is no uncommon occurrence; and what is no un- 
common occurrence may reasonably be expected; there- 
fore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably be ex- 
pected;" the Conclusioii, when aj^died to the individual 
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(as ht practice it is,) must be understood in ih6 sehse of 
** reasonably expected by a certain HdhAdual f* tbere- 
fore fi>r the major Premiss to be true, the middle TenH 
most be miderstood to mean, ** no uncommon occurrence 
to some one particular person;'* whereiis for the minor 
(which: has been placed first) to be true, you must under- 
stand it of '* no uncommon occurrence to tome one of 
aiher ^^ and thus you will have the Fallacy of Compo- 
sition. 

There is no Fallacy more common, or more likely to 
deceive, than the one now before us ; die form in which^ 
it is most usually ^nployed, is, to establish some truth, 
separately, concerning each single member of a certain 
class, and thence to infer the same of the iJohole collective- 
ly : thus some infidels have labored to prove concerning 
some one of our Lord's miracles, that it might have been 
the result of an accidental conjimcture of natural circum- 
stances: next, they endeavor to prove the same concern- 
ing another; and so on; and thence infer that all of 
them might have been so. They might argue in like 
manner, that because it is not very improbable one may 
throw sixesr in any one out of a hundred throws, therefore 
It is no more improbable that one may throw sixes a hun- 
dred times running. 

This Fallacy may often be considered as turning on 
the ambiguity of the word "all;" which may easily be 
dispelled by substituting for it the word "each" or"eve» 
ry," where that is its signification; e. g: *^ all these trees 
miake a thick shade," is ambiguous; meaning, dther, 
"every one of them," or " all together." 

Thin b a Fallacy With which men are ^ttremely apt to 

deddV^ ihe^etti^: fcr wheti A Amltiticide^ 6f porticalars 
16 
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are presented to the mind, many are too weak or too in- 
dolent to take a comprehensive view of them; but con- 
fine their attention to each single point, by turns; and 
then decide, infer, and act, accordingly : e, g, the im- 
prudent spendthrift, finding that he is able to afford this, 
or that, or the other expense, forgets that all of them to- 
gether will ruin him. 

To the same head may be reduced that feUacious rea- 
soning, by which men vindicate themselves to their own 
conscience and to others, for the neglect of those UTide- 
fined duties, which, though indispensable, and therefore 
not left to our . choice whether we will practise them or 
not, are left to our discretion as to the mode, and the par- 
ticular occasions, of practising them; e. g, *'I am not 
bound to contribute to this charity in particular; nor to 
that ; nor to the other :" the practical conclusion which 
ihey draw, is, that all charity may be dispensed with. 

As men are apt to forget that any two circumstances 
(not naturally connected) are more rarely to be met with 
combined than separate, though they be not at all incom- 
patible; so also they are apt to imagine, from finding that 
they are rarely combined, thai there is an incompatibility ; 
e. g, if the chances are ten to one against a man's pos- 
sessing strong reasoning powers, and ten to one against 
exquisite taste, the chances against the combination of 
the two (supposing them neither connected nor opposed) 
will be a hundred to one. Many, therefore, firom finding 
them so rarely united, will infer that they are in some 
measure incompatible; which Fallacy may easily be ex- 
posed in the form of Undistributed middle: "qualities 
unfriendly to each other are rarely combined; excellence 
in the reasoning powers, and in taste, are rarely com* 
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bined; therefore they are qualities uiifiriendly to each 
other.»» 

^ 12. 

The other kindpf ambiguity arising from the p^ui^in^ 
context, and which 13 the last case of Am- *'**"™*^ 
biguous middle that I shall notice, is the ''fallada acci- 
dtniU!^ together with its converse, **fallacia a dicto se* 
eundum quid ad dictum simplieiUr;^^ in each of which 
the middle Term is used, in one Premiss to signify some- 
thing considered simply, in itsel( and as to its essence; 
and in the other Premiss, so as to imply that its Accidents 
are taken into account with it: as in the well-known ex* 
ample, " what is bought in the market is eaten ; raw meat 
is bought in the market; therefore raw meat is eaten." 
Here the middle has understood in conjunction with it, 
in the major Premiss, "as to its substance merely f^ in 
the minor, '* as to its condition and cireumstancesP 

To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may be re- 
ferred the Fallacies which are frequently founded on the 
occasional, partial, and temporary variations in tne ac- 
ceptation of some Term, arising from circumstances of 
person, time, and place, which will occasion something to 
be understood in conjunction with it beyond its strict lite- 
ral signification; e, g, the phrase *' Protestant-ascendan- 
cy," having become a kind of watch-word or gathering- 
cry of a party, the expression of good wishes for it would 
commonly imply an adherence to certain measures not 
literally expressed by the words ; to assume therefore that 
one is unfriendly to " Protestant-ascendancy*' in the lite- 
ral sense, because he has declared himself unfriendly to it 
when implying and connected with such and such other 
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sentiments, is a gross Fallacy; and sach a one as pef- 
haps the authors of the above would much object to, if it 
were assumed of them that they were adyerse to ^ the 
cause of liberty throughout the world," and to '*a &ir 
representation of the people," from their objecting to join 
with the members of a factious party in th^ e^res^ion <tf 
such sentiments. 

Such Fallaci^ n»y fwljT ^ r^ne^ tp tj^ fxe^^ 
|iead* 

^ 13. 

Of tti# ^oi^lQgical (or material) Ffdjactw: fVfii firaC 
of " )^giog t^e questicm ;" P0tiHo Prindpiu 

B^HhnU)^ Tbp indistinct and unphilosophical ai^couii^ 
queiOoii. ^\,;„i^ ^ -^^ given by Logical writers of tl^ 



Fallacy jpf "^K>3* (fOMsa,^^ and that of **p^tiQ princi^i," 
makes it v^xj difficujt to ascertain wl^er^ijipL they cQnc^v94 
tj^eu^ tQ differ, and what, according to them, is the na- 
ture pf eaph ; without therefore pi;ofessing to confonjqi ex- 
actly tp their meaning, ^nd with ^ vi^w to dtsUxiptnes^ 
pnly, which i^ th^ main pointy 1^ )]^ confine the name 
*'p0itiQ pn^eijpii" to those case^ in which thp Premise 
either l^^p^rs mi^nife^tly lo be the same as the Conclu- 
sioQ, or is actually provied from the CoqcIu^oxv or is such 
as i>oi^d natiii^lly and properly so be piroved; (as if one 
should attempt tp prove die^ being of a God from the 
authority pf Holy-writ;) and to the other class b^ re- 
ferred all other cases, in which th^ Premiss (whether the 
eiqpressed or the supprejssed one) is pither proved fidse^ 
or has no s]afficient plaim tp be reeeivpd as tri^e. L^ it 
ho^eve^ he obse^P<|, that in Sfucb ca3es (aj^n^tly) fu;^ 
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this, we must not too hastily pronounce the argument fid- 
lacious ; for it may he perfectly &ir at the eommeneement 
ofanargument to assume a Premiss that is not more evi* 
dent than the Conclusion, or is even ever so paradoxical, 
provided you proceed to prove fiiirly that Premiss: and 
in like manner it is hoth usual and &ir to begin hy de- 
ducing your Conclusion from a Premiss exactly equiva- 
lent to it; which is merely throwing the proposition in 
question into the form in which it will he most convenient- 
ly proved. Arguing in a Circle, however, must neces- 
sarily he un&ir; though it frequently is practised unde- 
signedly; e. g. some Mechanicians attempt to prove, 
(what they ought to lay down as a prohahle hut douhtful 
hypothesis,) that every particle of matter gravitates equal- 
ly; "why?" because those bodies which contain more 
particles ever gravitate more strongly, i e. are heavier* 
"but (it maybe urged) those which are heaviest are not 
always more bulky;** "no, but still they contain more 
particles, though more closely condensed ;" " how do you 
Imow that?" "because they are heavier;" "how does 
that prove it?" "because all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier must 
Qeeds have the more of them in the same space." 

Obliquity and disguise being of course most obUqaii^ of 
important to the success of the petUio prineipii "P'^^"*'*^ 
as well as of other Fallacies, the Sophist will in general 
either have recourse to the circle, or else not venture to 
ttate distinctly his assumption of the point in question, but 
will rather assert some other proposition which implies it ;* 

* Qibbon affords the most remarkable instances of this kind of 
MgFte. That which he really means to speak of, is hardfy ever 
16» 
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iltpl^ gPipdft) U^f^ poipt m question, at tfee v^ Tp^om^ 
^^e^ 1^!^ iff t^^dug it % jwtei |J^V5ft ^?i frpS|^^ 
imio^ of this FfJlacy vith " ifw^ratio^ ^^nfihi / ■ [vide 
^ 15.] The EpgUsb l^ng^ag^ 'n^ piBrhaj^.the more sait- 
«kh}e fojf th^ fallacy of pMUio pHni^pii from its b^ng 
fipm^f^ firoo^ two di^tip^ languages, and thu^ abounding in 
^T^o^yi^ouq e^pi:e8?jonff. which have no resem^nce in 
^if nd, 9114 ^^ coQpexiop in etymology ; sq tl^^t a Sophist 
Wy b^iog foTWf^rd a nroposition expressed in words of 
^iqcop origip, and give as a reason for it, the ve^ i^ame 
P}ropQsit|on stated in words of Norman origin; e. g. "to 
i^Upw ^v^ry man. an unbounded freedom of speech must 
alwfiys. be, on the whole, advantageous to th^ State; for 
M i^ highly coi^lupive tq the interests of the Community, 
tbfit each individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unK- 
l^itedy of expressing his spntiments." 

viKiQtM- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ fijsity« or» f|t leoiM, ua- 
inmptkm. j^^ assumption, of a Premiss, when it is not 
equival^ to, or dependent on^ the Conclusioi;i ; which, 
as has b^ea before said, seems to correspon4 nearly with 
the meaning of LogiQiaoSf when they spea^c of '* nan cai^ia 
pre eapsa," This name indeed would seem to. imply m 
much narrower class: tl^er^ being one species of argu- 
n^ente whic^i are from ca/^e to effect; in which, of course, 
two things are necessary; 1st, the sufficiency of the cause; 
2d, its establishment; these are the two Premises; if 

inade the subject of his proposition. His way of nrjriting rmiods 
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therefor^ Ae farvner be unduly aasomed, we are arguing 
from that ^j^hich is n^/ a 9u/GcieAt cause as if it v>tr^ bq : 
e. ^. as if one sjiould contend from such 4 man'a having 
been unjust or cru^I, tluit he will certainly be visited with 
some heavy temporal judgn^^t, and come to an untimely 
end. In this instance the Sophist, from having assumed, 
in th^ Premiss, the (granted) existence of a pretended 
cause, infers in the conclusion the existence of the pre- 
tended effect, which we have supposed to be the Queft^ 
tion. Or, vice vers^ the pretended effect may be em- 
ployed tp establish the cause; e, g. inferring sinfulness 
from temporal calamity. But whep both the pretended 
cause and effect are granted, *. e. granted to eocist^ then 
the Sophist will infer something from their pretended con- 
nexion ; i e, he will assume as a Premiss, that " of these 
two admitted fiicts, the one is the cause of the other:" 
as the opponents of the Reformation assumed that it was 
the cause, of the troubles which took place at that period, 
and thence infe?rred that it was an evil.* In like manner. 



• In many cases, a Sign (see Rhet. Part I.) from which one 
might fairly infer a certain phenomenon, is mistaken for the 
Cause of it : as if one should suppose the falling of mercury to be 
a cau^e of rain, of which it certainly is an indication. Whereas 
the fact will often be the very reverse; e.g.s, great deal of 
money in a country is a pretty sure proof of its wealth, and thence 
has been often regarded as the cause of it; whereas in truth 
it is an effect. The same, with a numerous and increasing 
populatiofk. So also exposure, to want and hardsh^ in youth, 
has been regarded as a cause of the hardy cpnstitutioji of those 
men and brutes wliich huve be^n brought up in barreik-countries 
of ungenia!^ clii^at^r Y^t the most experienced cattle-breeders 
know that aiu^oJs are, ^t^ns parib!^^ tjie more hardy for hay- 
ing bisen well fbd and ■^^t.ered in yffuth,^ but t^ly, hajrdaiiip^ 
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nothing is more common than to hear a person state con- 
fidently, as from his own experience, that such and such 
a patient was cured by this or that medicine : whereas all 
that he absolutely knows, is, that he took the medicine, 
and that he recovered. Such an argument as either of 
these might strictly be called ^non causa pro causa f^ 
but it is not probable that the Logical writers intended 
any such limitation, (which indeed would be wholly un- 
necessary and impertinent,) but rather that they were con- 
founding together cause and reason; the sequence of 
Conclusion from Premises being perpetually mistaken for 
that of effect from physical cause,* It may be better, 
therefore, to drop the name which tends to perpetuate this 
confusion, and simply to state (when such is the case) 
that the Premiss is unduly assumed; i. e. without being 
either self-evident, or satisfactorily proved. 

The contrivances by which men may deceive -them- 
selves or others, in assuming Premises unduly, so that 
that undue assumption shall not be perceived, (for it is in 
this the Fallacy consists) are of course infinite. Some- 
times (as was before observed) the doubtful Premiss is 
suppressed, as if it were too evident to need being proved, 
or even stated, and as if the whole question turned on the 
establishment of the other Premiss. Thus Home Tooke 
proves, by an immense induction, that all particles were 
originally nouns or verbs; and thence concludes, that in 
reality they are so still, and that the ordinary division <^ 
the parts of speech is absurd ; keeping out of sight, as 

by destrojring all the tender, ensure the hardiness of the survivors. 
So, loading a gun-barrel to the muzzle, and firing it, does not give 
it strength : but proves, if it escape, that it loas strong. 
« See Appendix, No. I. article Reastm, 
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Mtfevident, tke other Premiss, which is afaM)lutely fiilse ; 
viz. that the meanmg and force of a word, now, and £>r 
ey^, must he that which it, or its root, origmally hore. 

Sometimes men are shamed into admitting an unfonnd* 
ed assertion, hy heing confidently told that it is so evident, 
that k would argue great weakness to douht it In gene- 
lal, howerer, the mcore dcilfiil Sophist will avoid a direct 
assertion of what he means unduly to assume; because 
that might direct the reader's attention to the consideration 
of the question whether it he true or not} since that which 
is indisputable does not so often need to be asserted: it 
succeeds belter, therefore, to allude to the propositioi]^ a9 
somethii^ curious and remarkable; just as the Boyd 
Society were imposed on by being asked to account for 
the &ct that a yessel of water received no addition to its 
weight by n live fish put into it ; while they were seeking 
hf the* ca/u$e, they forgot to^ ascertain the fact^ and thus 
admitted withoul suspicion a mere fiction. Thu^ an emi- 
n^ Scotch writ^, instead of asserting that **the advo- 
cates of Logic have been worsted and driven from the 
fi^d i^ every controversy," (an assertion which, if made, 
would hav« he&a. the more readily ascertained to be per- 
fectly groundless,) merely ohservtt^ that **it is a circum- 
stance not a little remarkahle,^* 

One of the many c<mtrivances employed forpaikcrof 
this purpose, is what may be called the •• Fal- "^«««««* 
lacy of referifnces ;^^ which is particularly common in 
popular theplpgical works. It is of course a circumstance 
which adds great weight to any assertion, that it shall 
s^em tp be ipupported by many passages of Scripture: 
now wh^ ^ writ^ can find few or npne of these, that dis- 
^Miy im4 d^p^dedly fever hk opinion, he may at least 
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find many which may be conceived capable of being so 
understood, or which, in some way or other, remotely re- 
late to the subject; but if these texts were inserted at 
length, it would be at once perceived how little they bear 
on the question; the usual artifice therefore is, to give 
merely references to them; trusting that nineteen out of 
twenty readers will never take the trouble of turning to 
the passages, but, taking for granted that they afi^ord, each, 
some degree of confirmation to what is maintained, will be 
overawed by seeing every assertion supported, as they sup- 
pose, by five or six Scripture-texts. 

combinaiioii Frequently the Fallacy of ignoratio elenchi is 
?J*5ithth?* called in to the aid of this; t. c. the Premiss is 
foUowinf assumed on the ground of another proposition, 
somewhat like it, having been proved. Thus, in arguing 
by example, 4*^. the parallelism of two cases is often as- 
sumed firom their being in some respects alike, though per- 
haps they difier in the very point which is essential to 
the argument E, G. From the circumstance that some 
men of himible station, who have been well educated, are 
apt to think themselves above low drudgery, it is argued, 
that universal education of the lower orders would hegei, 
general idleness: this argument rests, of course, on the 
assumption of parallelism in the two cases, viz, the past, 
and the future; whereas there is a circumstance that is 
absolutely essential, in which they differ; for when educa- 
tion is universal it must cease to be a distinction ; which 
is probably the very circumstance that renders men too 
proud for their work. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to on the op- 
posite side: an attempt is made to invalidate some argu- 
ment from Example, by pointing out a difference between 
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the two cases : though they agree in. every thing that is 
essential to the question. 

It should he added that we may often he <J«-oaicaiatjonof 
ceived,not only hy admitting a Premiss which P"'^"*'***- 
is ahsolutely unsupported, hut also, by attributing to one 
which really is probable, a greater degree of probahility 
than rightly belongs to it And this efiect will often he 
produced - hy our omitting to calculate the probability in 
each successive step of a long chain of argument Each 
link may have an excess of chances in its fevor, and yet 
the ultimate conclusion may have a great preponderance 
againsi it; e, g, "All Y is (probably) X: all Z is (proba- 
bly) Y : therefore Z is (probably) X :" now suppose the 
truth of the major premiss to he more probable than not ; 
in other words, that the chances for it are more than f ; 
say f ; and for the truth of the minor, let the chances be 
greater still; sayf: then by multiplying together the nu- 
merators, and also the denominators of these two fractions, 
f X f we obtain ift-, as indicating the degree of probability 
of the conclusion ; which is less than \\ i, e. the con- 
clusion is less likely to be true than not. B, G. "The 
reports this author heard are (probably) true ; this (some- 
thing which he records) is a report which (probably) he 
heard; therefore it is true:" suppose, first. The majo- 
rity of the reports he heard, as 4 out of 7, (or 12 of 
21,) to he true; and, next, That he generally, as twice 
in three times, (or 8 in 12,) reports &ithfully what he 
heard; it follows that of 21 of his reports, only 8 are true. 
Of course, the results are proportionably striking when 
there is a long series of arguments of this description. 
And yet weak and thoughtless reasoners are often mflu* 
cnced hy hearing a great deal urged, — a great numbeit 
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of probabililies brought forward, — ^in support of som^ 
conclusion; i. e. a long chain, of which each successive 
link is weaker than the foregoing ; instead of (what they 
mistake it for) accumulation of arguments, each, separately 
proving the probability of the conclusion. 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably with 
what has been formerly said, that it will often be left to 
your choice whether to refer this or that ftdlacious argu- 
ment to the present head, or that of Ambiguous middle; 
** if the middle term is here used in this sense, there is 
an ambiguity ; if in that sense, the proposition iafalseJ^ 

$ 15. 

Irrelevant "^^^ ^*^ ^^ ^^ Fallacy to be discussed is 
Conclusion, ^y^^^ ^f Irrelevant Conclusion, commonly called 
ignoratio elenchi Various kinds of propositions are, ac- 
cording to the occasion, substituted fbr the one of which 
proof is required. 

Sometimes the Particular for the Universal; some- 
times a proposition with different Terms : and Tarious are 
the contrivances employed to effect and to conceal this 
substitution, and to make the Conclusion whkh the Sophr 
ist has drawn, answer, practically, the same purpose as 
the one he ought to have established. I say, "practi- 
cally the same purpose," because it will very often hap- 
pen that some emotion will be excited, — some sentimeat 
impressed on the mind, — (by a dexterous eraplojnmenl 
of this Fallacy,) such as shall bring men into the dispo- 
sition requisite fbr your purpose, though they may nel 
have assented to, or even stated distinctly in their own 
minds, the proposition which it was your business to 
bliri). Thus if a Sophist has to defend <me who has ] 
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guilty oi some serious offence, which he wishes to extenu- 
ate, though he is unable distinctly to prove that it is not 
such, yet if he can succeed in making iht audience laugh 
at some casual matter, he has gained practically the same 
point So also if any one has pointed out the extenuatmg 
circumstances in some particular case of ofience, so as to 
show that it difiers widely from the generality of the same 
class, the Sophist, if he find himself unable to dii^rove 
these circumstances, may do away the force of them, by 
simply referring the action to that very class^ which no 
one can deny that it belongs to, and the very name of 
which will excite a feeling of disgust sufficient to coun- 
teract the extenuation; e. g. let it be a case of pecula- 
tion, and that many mitigating circumstances have been 
brought forjyard which cannot be denied; the sophistical 
opponent will reply, "well, but after all, the man is a 
rogue, and there is an end of it;" now in reality this was 
(by hypothesis) never the question; and the mere asser- 
tion of what was never denied, ought not,^ in fidrness, ta 
be regarded as decisive; but practically, the odiousnesa 
of the word, arising in great measure from the association 
of those very circumstances which belong to most of the 
class, but which we have supposed to be absent in Me 
particular instance, excites precisely that feeling of dis^ 
gust^ which in efiect destroys the force of the ddence* 
In like manner we may refer to this head, all cases of 
improper appeals to the passions, and evesry thing else 
which i^ mentioned by Aristotle as extfaneous to the mal* 
ter in hand i^H^ ^^ vp^y/Muv;.) 

In all these cas^ as has been bef(Kre observed, i£ ^ 
fijlac^ we are now treatija^ of be eaqployed fi)r the ap^ 
p«TeDt establj^l^^eDt, not of the nUimaie Conclusion, but 
17 
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(aa it very commonly happens) of a Premiss, (i e, if the 
Premiss required be assumed on the ground that some 
proposition resembling it has been proved,) then there will 
be a combination of this Fallacy with the last mentioned. 

A good instance of the employment and exposure of 
thb Fallacy occurs in Thucydides, in the speeches of 
Cleon and Diodotus concerning the Mitylensans : the 
former (over and above his appeal to the angry passions 
of his audience) urges the justice of putting the revolters 
to death; which, as the latter remarked, was nothing to 
the purpose, since the Athenians were not sitting in judg- 
mentt but in deliberation, of which the proper end is expe- 
diency. 

It is evident, that ignoratio elencki may be 

Thii fidlacT '' 

luied In refo. employed as well for the apparent refutation^ 

of your opponent's proposition, as for the ap- 
parent establishment of your own; for it is substantially 
the same thing, to prove what was not denied, or to dis- 
prove what was not asserted : the latter practice is^ not 
less common, and it is more oflensive, because it fre- 
quently amounts to a personal affront in attributing to a 
person opinions, ^c. which he perhaps holds in abhor- 
rence. Thus, when in a discussion one party vindicates, 
on the ground of general expediency, a particular instance 
of resistance to Qovemment in a case of intolerable op- 
pression, the opponent may gravely maintain, that "we 
ought not to do evil that good may come:" a proposi- 
tion which of course had never been denied; the point 
m dispute being "whether resistance in this particular 
case vjere doing evil or not" In this example it is to be 
remarked, (and the remark will apply very generally,) that 
the Fallacy of petUio principii is combined with that of 
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ignoratio elenchi, whieh is a very common and successfiil 
practice; viz, the Sophist proves, or disproves, not the 
propodtioD which is really in question, but one which so 
implies it as to proceed on the supposition that it is al- 
ready decided, and can admit of no doubt ; by this means 
his "assumption of the point in question" is so indirect 
and oblique, that it may easily escape notice; and he 
thus establishes, practically, his Conclusion, at the very 
moment he is withdrawing your attention from it to ano- 
ther question. 

There are certain kinds of argument recounted and 
named by Logical writers, which we should by no means 
universally call Fallacies ; but which when unfairly used, 
and so far as they are fidlacious, may very well be re- 

fened to the present head; such as the "ar- 

gumentum ad hominem^^ or personal argument, *dhomineiD, 
"^argumtntum ad vereeundiam" *' a/r gumentum 
ad populum" dfc, all of them regarded as contradistin- 
guished from ^*argumentum ad rem!^ or, according to 
others, (meaning probably the very same thing,) •* ad 
jndiciumV These have all been described in the lax and 
popular language before alluded to, but not scientifically : 
the ^'ar gumentum ad hominem^^ they say, "is addressed 
to the peculiar circumstances, character, avowed opinions, 
or past conduct of the individual, and therefore has a 
reference to him only, and does not bear directly and ab- 
solutely on the real question, as {he ' argumentum ad reiiC 
does :" in like manner, the *' argumentum ad verecun- 
diam^^ is described as an appeal to our reverence for 
some respected authority, some venerable institution, ^c. 
and the " argumentum ad pojndum" as an appeal to the - 
prejudices, passions, ^c, of the multitude; and so of the 
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rest Along with these is usually enumented '* argnmvk- 
Htm md ignorantiam" which is here omitted, as bdng 
•Yidently nothing more than the employment of 9$m 
kind of Fallacy, in the widest sense of that word, towards 
such as are likely- to be deceived by it. It appears then 
(to speak rather more technically) that in the '^ argumair 
turn ad hfinUfum" the conclusion which actually is esta- 
blished, is not the absolute and general one in question, Imt 
relative and particular ; viz, not that ^ such asd ssdi is 
the fiict," but that " this man is bound to adnit it, in cob- 
formity to his principles of Reasoning, or in consistency 
with his own conduct, sitvation," 4*^** Such a Condn- 



* " The argumentrun ad homiaem" will often have the efOset 
of riifftiag the burden of proofs not unjustly, to the adyersarj. 
(See Rhet.) A common instance is the defence, certainly the 
readiest and most concise, frequent^ urged by the Sponsnan, 
when accused of barbarity in sacrificing nna^Teading hares or 
trout to his amusement: he replies, as he may safely do^ to 
most of his assailants, " why do yon feed on the flesh of ani- 
mals I'' and that this answer presses hard, is manifested hf 
its being usually opposed hy a pa^paUe falsehood; viz. that the 
animalH which are killed for food are sacrificed to our ngassir 
iiesf though not only men can, but a large proportion (prpbahly 
a great ' majority) of the human race actually do^ subsist in 
heakh and vigor without flesh-diet; and the earth would sup- 
port a much greater human popidation were such a i^actioe 
universal. When shamed out of this argument they sometimes 
urge that the brute creation would overrun the earth, if we did 
not kill them for food ; an argument, which, if it were valid at 
^ all, would not justify their feeding on Jish; though, if fhirly 
followed up, it wndd justify Swifts proposal £6r keeping dova 
the excessive population of Ireland. The true reason, viz. that 
they eat flesh for the gratification of the palate, and have a taste 
for the pleasures of the table, though not for the sports of the field, 
it one which they do not like to assign. 
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sion it IS often both allowable and necessary to etoblish 
in order to silence those who will not yield to fiur general 
argument; or to convince those whose weakness and 
prejudices would not allow them to assign to it its due 
weight : it is thus that our Lord on many occasions silen- 
ces the cavils of the Jews ; as in the vindication of heal- 
ing on the Sabbath, which is paralleled by the authorized 
practice of drawing out a beast that has fidlen into a pit 
All this, as we have said, is perfectly feir, provided it be 
done plainly, and avowedly ; but if you attempt to suh* 
stitute this partial and relative Conclusion for a more gene- 
ral one — if you triumph as having established your propo- 
sition absolutely and universally, from having established 
it, in reality, only as far as it relates to your opponent, then 
you are guilty of a Fallacy of the kind which we are now 
treating of: your Conclusion is not in reality that which 
was, by your own account, proposed to be proved : the fal- 
laciousness depends upon the deceit or attempt to deceive. 
The same observations will apply to ** argumentum ad 
verecuTidiam" and the rest. 

It is very common to employ an ambiguous Term for 
the purpose of introducing the Fallacy of irrelevant Con- 
clusion: i. e. when you cannot prove your proposition in 
the sense in which it was maintained, to prove it in some 
other sense; e, g. those who contend against the efficacy 
o[ faith, usually employ that word in their arguments in 
the sense of mere belief unaccompanied with any moral 
or practical result, but considered as a mere intellectual 
process; and when they have thus proved their Conclu- 
sion, they oppose it to one in which the word is used in a 
widely different sense.* 

* " When the occasion or object in question is not such as 
17» 
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H6. 

The Fallacy o{ ignanUio eUncki is nowhere more 
common than in protracted controversy, when one of the 
parties, after having attempted in vain to maintain his posi- 
tion, $kift$ ku ground as covertly as possihle to another, 
instead of honestly giving up the point An instance oc- 
curs in an attack made on the system pursued at one of 
our Universities. The ohjectors, finding themselves un- 
able to maintain their charge of the prestJU neglect of 



calls for, or a$ is likely to excite in those particular readers or 
hearers, the emotions required, it is a common Rhetorical artifice 
to turn their attention to some object which vnU call forth these 
feelings; and when they are too much excited to be capable of 
judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn their Passions, 
once roused, in the direction required, and to make them view 
the case before them in a very different light. When the 
metal is heated, it may easily be moulded into the desired form. 
Thus vehement indignation against some crime, may be direct- 
ed against ji person who has not been proved g\ulty of it ; and 
vague declamations against corruption, oppression, &c. or against 
the mischiefs of anarchy ; with high-flown panegyrics on liberty, 
rights of man, 4*c. or on social order, justice, the constitution, 
law, religion, 4*c. will gradually lead t^e hearers to take for 
granted without proof, that the measure proposed will lead to 
these evils or these advantages; and it will in consequence be* 
come the object of groundless abhorrence or admiration. For 
the very utterance of such words as have a multitude of what 
may be called sUmuUUing ideas associated with them, will operate 
like a charm on th^ minds, especially of the ignorant and unthink- 
ing, and raise such a tumult of feeling, as will effectually blind 
their judgment ; so that a string of vague abuse or panegyric will 
often have the effect of a train of sound Argument.** AUttiie, 
P|irtILCh^.u>l& 
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MathtiMitics in that place^ (to which nef leet Aey attribut* 
od the late general deelirn in those ttudiea,) shifted their 
ground, and contended that that University was nerer 
fitmous for Mathematicians: which not only does not 
establish, but absolutely overthrows, their own original 
assertion; for if it never succeeded in those pursuits, 
it could not have caused their late decline. 

A practice of this nature is common in oral 
controversy especially ; viz, that of combating combating 
both your opponent's Premises alternately, and i«8 alter- 
shifting the attack from the one to the other, 
without waiting to have either of them decided upon before 
you quit it. 

It has been reinarked above, that one class of the 
propositions that may be, in this Fallacy, substituted for 
the one required, is the particular for the universal : sim- 
ilar to this, is the substitution of a conditional with a uni- 
versal antecedent, for one with a particular antecedent, 
which will usually be the harder to prove : e. g. you are 
called on, suppose, to prove that ** if any private interests 
are hurt by a proposed measure, it is inexpedient ;" and 
you pretend to have done so by showing that ^ if all pri- 
vate interests are hurt by it, it must be inexpedient." 

Nearly akin to this is the very common case of proving 
something to be possible when it ought to have been 
proved highly probable; or probable, when it ought to 
have been proved necessary ; or, which comes to the very 
same, proving it to be not necessary, when it should have 
been proved not probable ; or improbable, when it should 
have been proved impossible. Aristotle (in Rket Book II.) 
coQiplains of this last branch of the Fallacy, as giving an 
undue advaatage to the respondent ; many a guilty per* 
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son owes his acquittal to this,* the jury considering that 
the evidence brought does not demonstrate the abaolute 
impossibility of his being innocent, though perhaps the 
chances are innumerable against it 

417. 

j^jj^ ^ Similar to this case is that which may be 
objecdon& called the Fallacy of objections : i. e, showing 
that there are objections against some plan, theory, or 
system, and thence inferring that it should be rejected; 
when that which ought to have been proved is, that there 
are more, 6r stronger objections, against the receiving 
than the rejecting of it. This is the main and almost 
universal feUacy of infidels, and is that of which men 
should be first and pnncipally warned. This is also the 
strong hold of bigoted aati-innovators, who oppose all 
reforms and alterations indiscriminately ; for there never 
was, nor will be, any plan executed or proposed, against 
which strong and even unanswerable objections may not 
be urged ; so that unless the opposite objections be s^ in 
the balance on the other side, we can never advance a 
step. " There are objections," said Dr. Johnson, ** against 
a plenum^ and objections against a vacuum; but one of 
them must be true."* 



* This is, as has been said, the principal engine employed by 
the adversaries of our Faith : they find nnmeroas *^ objections" 
against various parts of Scripture ; to some of which no satisfac- 
tory answer can be given; and the incautious hearer is apt, 
while his attention is fixed on these, to forget that there are 
infinitely more, and stronger objections against the supposition 
that the Christian Religion is of kuman origin ; and that where 
ve cannot answer all objections, we are bound in reason and 
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The very same Fallacy indeed is employed on the other 
side, by those who are for overthrowing whatever is esta- 
blished €is soon as they can prove an objection against it, 
wi&oat considering whethet more and weightier objec- 
tions may not lie against their own schemes: but their 
op{K)neDls have this decided advantage over them, that 
they can urge with great plausibility, ''we do not call 
upon yott to reject at cHiee whatever is objected to, but 
merdy to fuspertd your judgment, and not come to a de» 
cision as long as there are reasons on both sides :" now 
since theM always iBUl be reasons on both sides, this non- 
decision is practically the very same thing as a decision 
tJi fi»t9^ of the exiiting sta4e of thingB; the is/oy of trial 
becomes eqaivaleiit to an acqmttal* 



in euidor to adc^ the faypothesis which labors under the least 
That the case is as I have stated, I am authorized to assmne, 
from this circmnstance : that no complete and consistent account 
has ever been given of the manner in which the Christian Reli* 
gien^ mpposing iS a human contrivance, covM ha/oe arisen and 
prevailed as it did. And yet this may obviously be demanded 
with the utmost fairness, of those who deny its divine origin. 
The Religion exists: that is the phenomenon; those who will 
not allow it to have come from GFod, are bound to solve the 
phenomenon on some other hjrpothesis less open to objections; 
they are not indeed called on to prove that it actually did arise 
in this or that wi^; but to suggest (consistently with acknow- 
ledged fkcts) some probable way in which it may have arisen 
reeoncUeaUe with all the circumstances of the case. That in- 
fidels have never dcme this, though they have had near 2000 
years to try, amounts to a confession that no such hypothesis 
ean be devised, which will not be oj^&i to greater obfections 
than lie against Christianity. 

♦ "Net to resolve, is to resolve.** Baeoo. 

How happy it is for mankind that in the most mimientouh 
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^ 18. 
p^j,^ ^f Another form of igrunoHo eleneki, which is 
JSJ^Syte also rather the more serviceahle on the side 
qaeiUoo. ^^ ^^ respondent, is, to prove or disprove some 
pari of that which is required, and dwell on ihat^ suppress- 
ing all the rest 

Thus, if a University is charged with cultivating ojdy 
the mere elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list 
of the hooks studied there is produced, should even any 
one of those hooks he not elementary, the charge is in 
fiiimess refuted; hut the Sophist may then earnestly con- 
tend that some of those hooks are elementary; and thus 
keep out of sight the real question, viz. whether they are 
all so. This is the great art of the answerer of a book; 
suppose the main positions in any work to he irrefragable, 
it will be sirange if some illustration of them, or some sub- 
ordinate part in short, will not admit of a plausible objec- 
tion ; the opponent then joins issue on one of these iniciden- 
tal questions, and comes forward with "a Reply" to such 
and such a work. 

Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can 
be well maintained;* since the refutation of tha4 will 



concerns of life their decision is generally formed for tbem by 
external circumstances: which thus saves them not only from the 
perplexity of doubt and the danger of delay, but also from the pain 
of regret; since we acquiesce much more cheerfully in that which 
is unavoidable. 

* The Gluakers would perhaps before now have succeeded in 
doing away our superfluous and irreverent oaths, if they had not, 
besides many valid and strong arguments, adduced so loany that 
are weak and easily refhted. 
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often quash the whole : a guilty person may often escape 
by having too much laid to his charge ; so he may also 
by having too much evidence against him, i. e, some that 
is not in Itself satisfitctory: thus, a prisoner may sometimes 
obtain acquittal by showing that one of the witnesses against 
him is an in£unous informer and spy ; though perhaps if 
that part of the evidence had been omitted, the rest would 
have been sufficient for conviction. 

Cases of this nature might very well be referred also 
to the Fallacy formerly mentioned, of inferring the Fal- 
sity of the Conclusion from the Falsity of a Premiss ; which 
indeed is very closely allied to the present Fallacy: the 
real question is, " whether or not this Conclusion ought 
to be admitted ;" the Sophist con^nes himself to the ques- 
tion, ''whether or not it is established by this particular 
argument ;" leaving it to be inferred by the audience, if he 
has carried his point as to the latter question, that the former 
is thereby decided. 

^ 19. 

It will readily be perceived that nothing is g„pprg,,^ 
less conducive to the success of the Fallacy in ConciuMoo. 
question than to state clearly, in the outset, either the 
proposition you are about to prove, or that which you 
ought to prove ; it answers best to begin with the Premis' 
^Imd to introduce a pretty long chain of argument before 
you arrive at the Conclusion. The careless hearer takes 
for granted, at the beginning, that this chain will lead tc 
the Conclusion required; and by the time you are come 
to the end, he is ready to take for granted that the Con- 
clusion which you draw is the one required ; his idea of 
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the question baring gradually become indistinct. This 
Fallacy is greatly aided by the common practice of sup- 
pressing the Conclusion and leaving it to be supplied by the 
hearer, who is of course less likely to perc«ve whether it 
be really that "which was to be proved," than if it were 
distinctly stated. The practice therefore is at beat sus- 
picious : and it is better in general to avoid it, and to give 
and require a distinct statement of die Conclusion in- 
tended 

(20. 

Before we dismiss the subject of Fallacies, it 
n\ay not be improper to m^ition the just and 
ingenious remark, that Jests are Fallacies;^ i e. Falla- 
cies so palpable as not to be likely to deceive any cme, 
but yet bearing just that resemblence of argument which. 
is calculated to amuse by the contrast ; in the same man- 
ner that a parody does, by the contrast of its levity with 
the serious production which it imitates. There is indeed 
something laughable even in Fallacies which are intended 
for serious conviction, when they are thoroughly exposed 
Th^e are several different kinds of joke and raillery, 
which will be found to corre9pand with the different kinds 
of Fallacy : the pmi (to take the simplest and most obvi- 
ous case) i» evidently, in most instances, a mock argu- 
ment founded on a palpable equivocation of the middle 
Teim: and the resit in like manner will be found to co^ 
respond lo the respective Fallacies, and to be imitatums 
of sexiQua urgomen^ 

• Set WaUis's Lo0e. 
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It is probable indeed that all jests, sports, or games, 
(watSiut) properly so called, will be found, on examina- 
tion, to be imitative of serious transactions ; as of War or 
Commerca* But to enter fully into this subject would bo 
unsuitable to the present occasion. 

I shall subjoin some general reiparks on the legitimate 
province of Reasoning, and on its connexion with Induc- 
tive philosophy, and with Rhetoric: on which pcints 
much misapprehension has prevailed, tending to throw 
obscurity over the design and use of the Science under 
consideration. . 

* See fome excellent remarks on ** Imitation,* hi Dr A. 
S^th'il pomhomoott ^ssaya 
13 



BOOK IV. 

DISSERTATION ON THE PROVINCE OP 
REASONING. 

Logic being concerned with the theory of Reasoning, 
it is evidently necessary, in order to take a correct view 
of this Science, that all misapprehensions should be re 
moved relative to the occasions on which the Reasoning 
process is employed, — the purposes it has in view, — 
and the limits withm which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may appear to 
those who have not thought much on the subject, they 
will appear on further consideration to be involved in much 
perplexity and obscurity, from the vague and inaccurate 
language of many popular writers. To the confused and 
incorrect notions that prevail respecting the Reasoning- 
process may be traced most of the common mistakes 
respecting the Science of Logic, and much of the unsound 
and unphilosophical argumentation which is so oflen to be 
met with in the works of ingenious writers. 

These errors have been incidentally adverted to in the 
fi)regoing part of this work; but it may be desirable, 
before we dismiss the subject, to offer on these points 
some further remarks, which could not have been there in- 
troduced without too great an interruption to the devel- 
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opment of the system. Little or nothing indeed remains 
to be said that is not implied in the principles which have 
been already laid down ; but the results and applications 
of those principles are liable in many instances to be over- 
looked, if not distinctly pointed out These supplemen* 
tary observations will neither require, nor admit oi so 
systematic an arrangement as has hitherto been aimed at ; 
since they will be such as are suggested principally by the 
objections and mistakes of those who have misunderstood, 
partially or entirely, the nature of the Logical system. 



Chap. L 
Of Induetion. 

* 1. 



Much has been said by some writers of the m^j^jj^of 
superiority of the Inductive to the Syllogistic JSJSJSnto 
method of seeking truth, as if the two stood *y"*«**°*- 
opposed to each other; and of the advantage of substi- 
tuting the Organon of Bacon for that of Aristotle, ^e. ^e. 
which indicates a total misconception of the nature of 
both. There is, however, the more excuse fi>r the con- 
fusion of thought which prevails on this subject, because 
eminent Logical writers have treated, or at least have 
aj^peared to treat, of Induction as a distinct kind of argu- 
ment from the Syllogism; which if it were, it certainly 
might be contrasted with the Syllogism: or rather the 
whole Syllogistic theory would &11 to the ground, since 
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(me of the very first principles it establishes, is, that all 
Reasoning, on whatever subject, is one' and the same pro- 
cess, which may be clearly exhibited in the form of Syl- 
logisms. It is hardly to be supposed, therefore, that this 
WAS the deliberate meaning of those writers; though it 
must be admitted that they have countenanced the error 
in question, by their inaccurate expressions. This inac- 
curacy seems chiefly to have arisen from a vagueness m 
the use of the word ^ Induction," which is sometimes em- 
ployed to designate the process of investigation and of 
collecting &cts ; sometimes, the deducing of an inference 
from those &cts. The former of these processes (viz, 
that of observation and experiment) is undoubtedly dis- 
tinct from that which taketf jrfa^e in the Syllogism ; but 
then it is not a process of argument ; the latter again is 
an argumentative process; but then it is, like all other 
arguments, capable of bemg Syllogistically expressed. 
And hence Induction has come to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct kind of argument from the Syllogism. This Fallacy 
cannot be more concisely or cleariy stated, thiln in the 
technical form with which we may now piesunMt ouf 
readers to be fiuniliar. 

^ ladiictioB is distinct from Syllogism : 

Induction is a process of Reascming ;'* therefore 
** There is a process of Reasoning distinct from SyllogiBm." 

Here, *^Indiiction," which is the middle Term, is used 
in different senses in the two Premises. 
AiMifiitof ^ ^® process of reasoning by which we 
^^ deduce, from our observation of certain known 
cases, an inferemre with respect to unknown ones, we 
are empleyiog a Syllogism in Barbara with the ma 
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jor* Premiss suppressed ; that bemg always substantially 
the same, as it asserts, that *' what belongs to the indiyidual 
or indiyiduals we have examined, belongs to the whole 
class under which they come :" e, g, ftGSCL an examination 
of the history of several tyrannies, and finding that each 
of them was of short duration, we conclude, that " the 
same is likely to be the case with all t3rrannies ;" the sup- 
pressed major Premiss being easily supplied by the hearer : 
Diz. ^that what belongs to the tyrannies in question is 
likely to belong to all" 

Induction, therefore, so far forth as it is an 



Two L 

argument^ may, of course, be stated Syllogisti- ^?*^J^^ 
cally : but so fiir forth as it is a process of in- 
quiry with a view to obtain the Premises of that argu- 
ment, it is, of course, out of the province of Logic. t 
Whether the Induction (in this last sense) has been suffi- 
ciently ample, i, e. takes in a sufficient number of indi- 
vidual cases, — whether the character of those cases has 
been correctly ascertained, — and how fer the individuals 
we have examined are likely to resemble^ in this or that 
circumstance, the rest of the class, ^c, Sfc.^ are points 
that require indeed great judgment and caution ; but this 



♦Not the minor, as Aldrich represents it. The instance he 
gives will sufficiently prove this : " This, that, and the other 
magnet attract iron : therefore so do all." If thisovere, as he as- 
serts, an Enthymeme whose mi'nor is suppressed, the only Premiss 
which we could supply, to fill it up, would be, " All magnets are 
this, that, and the other f which is manifestly false. 

t And this is the original and strict sense of the word. Induc- 
tion means, properly, not the deducing of the conclusion, but the 
bringing in, one by one, of instances, bearing on the point in quea- 
tion, till a sufficient number has been collected. 
18» 
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judgment and caution are not to be fMed by Lo^ 
because they are, in reality, employed in decidkig wiiether 
or not it is fidr and aQowable to lof down fmur Prtfmuefs 
i. «. whether yo« are authorized or not, to aneit, that 
*" what is true of the indiyiduals yon have exsmined, it 
true of the whole class :" and that diis or that is true of 
those indiyiduals. Now, the rules of Liogic have nothng 
to do with the truth or fitlsity of the Premises, exe^ of 
course when they are the conclusions of former arguments; 
but merely teach us to decide, not wh^er the Premises 
are fairly laid down, but whether the Ccmcluaioii foUowt 
fairly from the Premises or not 

Whether the Premiss may fiiirly be assumed, 

ABBmnprtoa , . ,., i •■•ii 

toSSSSo* ^' "^^ *® * P^^°* which cannot be decided 
without a competent knowledge of the nature 
of the subject ; e, g. in Natural Philosophy, in which the 
circumstances that in any case afiect the result, are usually 
far more clearly ascertained, a single instance Is oftea 
accounted a sufficient Induction ; e. g. having once asce^ 
tained that an individual magnet will attract iron, we are 
authorized to conclude that thia pr ope rty ia univ e r s a l : m 
the af^ra of human life, on t|ie other hand, a mucb fiiller 
Induction is required, as in the former exampla la short, . 
the degree of evidence for any propositions we originally 
assume as a. Prepiisa (whether the expressed or the sup- 
pressed one) is not to be learned from Logic, nor indeed 
from amf ont distinei Science; but is the province of 
whatever Science fomishes the subject-matter of jrour 
argument. None, l>i4 a PQliJicw. cmj»^ yigbtJif of the 
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dsgree of et Mbi i w of a proposition in PolWcs : a Nat» 
ittlisc, in Natoial BBstory, 4^. 4^. K G. from, 
ataniiina!(!ibi^of nmny' hortteA animals, as- Aeep, ^^ 
mws, ^K, a; l^ttundi^ fin<& tliat they' have doven feet ; 
A0W hkf 9kilt as a IfaturtUist is to be shown in jadgin^ 
wb)etUer theses animals are likdy to resemble in the fbrm 
of theh* feet all other homed animahr; and it is the ejf^r- 
eise of tiles' jttdgmen^ together with the* examination of 
iiidi?idH»lsi thail constkirtes what is nscotlly meant by die 
Ifidu9Hp9 pr»€e9t; which w that' by which we gain, 
{ffoperl]^, new truikSf anad whieh ie not eomiected with 
Logic; being nel what is strkdy called' Reasoning, but 
hmstigaihni , Bi^ when this' major Ptemiss- is granted 
kin^ and is combined w^ the minor, vh, that the animab 
he has exaimhied have eleven feet, then he ttrawt the 
Cenektn^m LogictUfy; viz, that *^the feet of all homed 
ammals are oleven." *' Again, if from several timetf 
meeting with ffl-lacb on* a< Friday, any one concluded that 
Fridays anieersslly^ h asi unlucky day, one would object 
to his Induction ; and yet it would not be, as an argumerU 
UlogiciU; since the Condusion/aZ/oi^^ fiurly, if you grant 
his implied Premiss, that the events which happened on 
those particular Fridays are such as must happen on all 
Fridays; but we should object to his laying down this 
Premiss: and thei^efinfe should jwdy^ a»y\ that his Induc- 
tion was &ulty, though his argument were correct 

* I hi^ve, s^leoted 9^ bhstmcie in whioh li^aotiQik. i^ tM enif 
ground we have to rest on ; no reason, tl^^ I ^ow of, bavinf 
ever been assigned that could have led us to coQj>ctare thii 
ifdMaprieH^ 
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^ And here it may be remarked, that the or- 



^J[Jf*^'*'*-dinary rule for fiur argument, viz. that in an 
KS j^ " Enthymeme the suppressed Premiss shcmld be 
always the one of whose truth least doubt can 
exist, is not observed in Induction : for the Premiss which 
is usually the* more doubtful of the two, is, in that, the 
major; it being in few cases quite certain that the indi- 
viduals, respecting which some point has been ascertained 
are to be &irly regarded as a sample of the whole class ; 
the major Premiss, nevertheless, is seldom expressed, for 
the reason just given, that it is easily understood, as being, 
mutatis muta/ndis, the same in every Induction. 

What has been said of Induction will equally apply to 
Example : which differs from it only in having a singular 
instead of a general Conclusion ] e. g. in the instance 
above, if the Conclusion had been drawn, not respecting 
tyrannies in general, but respecting this or that tyranny, 
that it was not likely to be lasting, each of the cadet 
adduced to prove this would have been called an Example 



Chap. II. 
On the Discovery cf Truth, . 

Whethsr it is by a process of Reasoning that New 
Truths are brought to light, is a question which seems 
to be decided in the negative by what has been already 
said; though many eminent writers seem to have taken 
tax granted the affirmatiye. It is, perhaps^ in a groat 
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measure, k dispute coAeemn^g th^ use of w6rd^ ; but it is 
not, fot that reaseik, either unintetestiug or uhimpoftant, 
sinee an inaceura^ tc^ of Itoiguage rttkf often, iti m^ti^rs 
of 8oitoee» lead to confusiou of tbought, arid to efroti'ebus 
eonchii^olL And, in ^e pr^setit ihstafnce, xsinth of t&e 
undeserved contempt which has he«iti be^o^^ed 6ti the 
Lbgkal By^Mm may M tria<^ to fSa^ soui^d ; hi ^hen 
any one hnA kid ^wt), thai ** Rtesoniiig h importdiit ih 
tbe ^BCOTery of Trufdk,'' and ihat " Logic h of nb service 
n Aa discovery of Trttth," (ea<ih of Which propositions 
k mL6 in a certain se^e of fh^ terms employed, but not^ 
in the game sense,) he is naturally kd to conclude, that 
^ere are processes cff Reasoning ta which the SyQogistic 
theory" does n^t dpply, arid, of cowrse, to ihisconc^ivc^ d)- 
tb^ether tiie nature of the Seience. 

M maintdining tto riegatire side of the above qu^iori, 
tibreethiiigs are to h^ pretniiied: first, thiit it Lr not cdii- 
tend^ that diseoveri68 of any land of Truth can be made 
(or at least are uaoally riiad^) tntkdiet Rea^tdng"; only, 
^ Reasoning ia ndt th€i tbhdk 6i Ace prbceas, nor the 
whole of that which k it^^^K^ant therein; i^oniif, ^hat 
Seasoning shi£ b^ fak^ itt the ^^sie; lidt 6f eter^ exet- 
eise of the Reaabn, but of Argufhei$tdtioH, iri which We 
have all along used it, and in which it ha^ hefai diefihed 
hy all the Logical Wyitbt#, «^8^. ** frd^ cdrtdn granted 
pn^ositioiit t6 inhi ai^6th^ propodti(hi ^ the cbnse^ 
^oence of than:" diir%, Ihi* by U " NeW Truth,'* hef 
understood something xfe^her ex!preWB(ly lior virtually a^ 
terted belbie,^^not implied ilnd irivdlved in any thin^ d- 
wady known. 

To i^ove^ thm, thi# poitt^ demonefCilitively becoihe^ in 
^ maaxM perfectly ettf] ht sinc4 all Reas6ning (in 
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the sense above defined) may be resolved into Syllo- 
gisms; and since even the objectors to Logic make it a 
subject of complaint, that in a Syllogism the Premises do 
virtually assert the Conclusion, it follows at once that no 
New Truth (as above defined) can be elicited by any 
process of Reasoning. 

It is on this ground, indeed, that the justly-celebrated 
author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric objects to the Syllo- 
gism altogether, as necessarily involving a petiHo prind' 
pii; an objection which, of course, he would not have 
been disposed to bring forward, had he perceived that, 
whether well or ill-founded, it lies against all argumenU 
vfhatever. Had he been aware that a Syllogism is no dis- 
tinct kind of argument otherwise than in £>rm, but is, in 
&ct, any argument whatever, stated regularly and at foil 
length, he would have obtained a more correct view of 
the object of all Reasoning; which is, merely to expand 
and unfold the assertions wrapt up, as it were, and im- 
plied in those with which we set out, and to bring a per- 
son to perceive and acknowledge the full force of that 
which he has admitted ; to contemplate it in various points 
of view; to admit in one shape what he has already ad- 
mitted in another, and to give up and disallow whatever is 
inconsistent with it 

Nor is it always a very easy task even to bring before 
the mind the several bearings, — the various applica- 
tions,— of any one proposition. A commcm Term com- 
prehends several, often numberless individuals ; and these 
oflen, m some respects, widely differing from each other ; 
and no one can be, on each occasion of his emplojring 
such a Term, attending to and fixing hJs mind on each 
of the individuals, or even of the species so comprebend- 
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ed. It is to be remembered, too, that both Division and 
Generalization are in a great degree arbitrary; i f.\that 
we may both divide the same genus on several different 
principles, and may refer the same species to several diA 
ferent classes, according to the nature of the discourse 
and drift of the argument ; each of which classes will fiu> 
nish a distinct middle Term for an argument, according 
to the question. E. Q. If we wished to prove that " a 
horse feels," (to adopt an ill-chosen example firom the 
above writer,) we might refer it to the genus ** animal;" 
to prove that ** it has only a single stomach," to the ge- 
nus of " non-ruminants ;" to prove that it is " likely to 
degenerate in a very cold climate," we should class it 
with "original productions of a hot climate," ^c, ^c. 
Now, each of these, and numberless others to which the 
same thing might be referred, are implied by the very 
term, "horse;" yet it cannot be expected thtft they can 
all be at once present to the mind whenever that term is 
uttered. Much less, when, instead of such a Term as 
that, we are employing Terms of a very abstract and, 
perhaps, complex signification,* as "government, jus- 
tice," ^c. 

The ten Categoriesf or Predicaments, which 
Aristotle and other Logical writers have treated 



« On this point there are some valuable remarks in the Philoso^ 
pk^ of RhOorie itself, Book IV . Chap. vii. 

t The Categories enumerated by Aristotle, are oMa^ wttnv^ 
vo?oy, 9p6artf to9, irSrt, tcttvOatf (;^((i', rouTvy rAvxi'^p ; which are USUal* 

IjT rendered, las adequately as, perhaps, they can be in our Ian- 
goai^e. Substance, Qtuantity, Glnality, Relation, Place, Time, 
Situation, Possession, Action, Sufiering. The Catalog^ne has 
been by some writers enlarged, as it is evident may easily ht 
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o( being certain general heads or summa genera, |o o/ie 
or more of which every Tenn may be referred, serye the 
purpose of markinfi^ out certain tracks, as it were^ which 
are to be pursued in searching for middle Terms, in each 
argument respectively; it being essential that we should 
generalize on a ri^bt principle, with a view tp the qu^on 
before us; or, in other wor4s, thajt w^ should abstract that 
portion of any object presented to the mind, which is im- 
portant to th^ argument in hand. There are expressions in 
pommon use which have a ref^renc^ to this caution ; such 
as, ** this is a que^on, not as to the nature of the object, 
but the magnitude of it :" ** this is a question of time, or of 
fltice" ^c, i. «. " the subject must be referred to this or to 
that Category." 

With respect to the meaning of the Terms in question, 
" Discovery," and " New Truth;" it matters not whether 
we confine ourselves to th^ narrowest sense, or admit the 
widest, provided we do but distinguish: there certainly 
T^foiMndf of ^^* ^^ ^inds of " New Truth" and of " Dis- 
^•^ '^^ coyery," if we take those words in the widest 
sense in which they are ever u^ed. First, such Truths 
as were, before they were discovered, absolutely unlqiown, 
being not iipplied by any thing we previously knew, thopgh 
we might perhaps suspect then^ as prpbable; such are al^ 
matters of fact strictly so called, when first made known 
to one who had not any such previous knowledge, as 
would enable him to ascertain them d priori; i, e. by 
Reasoning ; as, if we inform a man that we have a colony 

don^ by subdividing son^e of the^ heads ; aiid hj others curtaH^ 
as it is no less evident mataU m^iQ^ately^ referred toth« 
two heads of ShihstoMce and AUrii%U€, or (in the lasgoage of aome 
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at Botany Bay; or that the earth is at such a distance 
from the sun ; or that platina is heavier than golA The 
communication of this kind of knowledge is most usually, 
and most strictly called information; we gain 
It from ohservatiOTi^ and from testimony; no 
mere internal workings of our own minds, (except when 
the mind itself is the very ohjeci to be observed,) or mere 
discussions in words, will make these known to us ; though 
there is great room for sagacity in judging what testimony 
to admit, and forming conjectures that may lead to profit- 
able observation, and to experiments with a view to it. 

The other class of Discoveries is of a very different na- 
ture. That which may be elicited by Reasoning,, and 
consequently is implied in that which we already know, 
we assent to on that ground, and not from observation or 
testimony : to take a Geometrical truth upon trust, or to 
attempt to ascertain it by observation^ would be'ray a tota, 
ignorance, of the nature of the Science. In the longest 
demonstration, the Mathematical teacher seems 
only to lead us to make use of our own stores, ■*™*^^ 
and Jk)int out to us how much we had already admitted ; 
and, in the case of many Ethical propositions, we assent 
at first hearing, though perhaps we had never heard or 
thought of the proposition before; so also do we readily 
assent to the testimony of a respectable man, who tell us 
that our troops have gained a victory ; but how different 
is the nature of the assent in the two cases. In the latter 
we are ready to thank the man -for his information, as be- 
ing such as no wisdom or learning would have enabled us 
to ascertain; in the former, we usually exclaim, "uery 
truef^ **that is a valuable and just remark; that never 
struck me before!" implying at once our practical igno- 
19 
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ranee of it, and also our consciousness that we possess, in 
what we already know, the means to ascertain the truth of 
it ; that we have a right, in short, to bear our testimony to 
its truth. 

To all practical purposes, indeed, a Truth of this de- 
scription may be as completely unknown to a man as the 
other ; but as soon as it is set before him, and the argu- 
ment by which it is connected with his previous notions is 
made clear to him, he recognises it as something conform- 
able to, and contained in, his former belief 

It is not improbable that Plato's doctrine of Reminis- 
cence arose from a hasty extension of what he had ob- 
served in this class, to all acquisition of knowledge what- 
ever. His Theory of ideas served to confound together 
natters of fact respecting the nature of things (which 
may be perfectly new to us) with propositions relating to 
our own notions^ and modes of thought; (or to speak, 
perhaps, more correctly, our own arbitrary signs ;) which 
propositions must be contained and implied in those very 
complex notions themselves; and whose truth is a con- 
formity, not to the nature of things, but to our own hy- 
pothesis. Such are all propositions in pure Mathematics, 
and many in Ethics, viz, those which involve no assertion 
as to real matters of fact. It has been rightly remarked,* 
that Mathematical propositions are not properly true or 
false, in the same sense as any proposition respecting real 
&ct is so called ; and hence the truth (such as it is) 
of such propositions is necessary and eternal; since it 
amounts only to this, that any complex notion which you 
bave arbitrarily framed, must be exactly conformable to 

♦ Dugald Stewart's Philosophy, Vol. II. 
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itself. The proposition, that " the belief in a future state, 
combined with a complete devotion to the present life, js 
not consistent with the character of prudence," would b*» 
not at all the less true if a future state were a chimera, 
and prudence a quality which was nowhere met with; 
nor would the truth of the Mathematician's conclusion be 
shaken, that ** ciicles are to each other as the squares of 
their diameters," should it be found that there never had 
been a circle, or a square, conformable to the definition in 
rerum naiurd.* 

The Ethical proposition, just instanced, is one of those 
which Locke calls " trifling," because the Predicate is 
merely a part of the complex idea implied by the subject • 
and he is right, if by ** trifling" he means that it gives 
not, strictly speaking, any information : but he should con- 
sider,- that to remind a man of what he had not, and what 
he would not have thought of, may be, practically, as 
valuable as giving him information ; and that most propo- 
sitions in the best sermons, and all, in pure Mathematics, 
are of the description which he censures. 



• Hence the futility of the attempt of Clarke, and others, to 
demonstrate (in the mathematical sense) the existence of a 
Deity. This can only be done by covertly assuming in the 
Premises the very point to be proved. No moMer of fact can 
be mathematically demonstrated; though .it may be proved in 
such a ihanner as to leave no doubt on the mind. E, O. I have 
no more doubt that I met such and such a man, in this or that 
place, yesterday, than that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles; but the k%7id of certainty I have of these two 
truths is widely different ; to say, that I did not meet the man, 
would be false indeed, but it would not be^ any thing inconceiv- 
able, self-contradictory, and absurd; but it would be so, to deny 
the equality of the angles of a triangle to two right angles. 
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It 18, indeed, rather remarkable that he should speak so 
often of building Morals into a demonstrative Science, 
and yet speak so slightingly of those very propositions to 
which we must absolutely confine ourselves, in order to 
give to Ethics even the appearance of such a Science; 
for the instant you come to an assertion respecting a «ul^ 
ter of fact, as that ** men (i. e, actually existing men) are 
bound to practise virtue," or **are liable to many tempta^ 
tions," you have stepped oflT the ground of strict demonstra- 
tion, just as when you proceed to practical Geometry. 

But to return : it is of the utmost importance 
andiiMtnib- to distmguish these two kinds of Discovery of 
Truth. In relation to the former, as I have 
said, the **word information" is most strictly applied; 
the communication of the latter is more properly called 
" instructioTi," I speak of the usual practice ; for it 
would be going too hr to pretend that writers are uni- 
form and consistent in the use of these, or of any other 
term. We say that the Historian gives us information 
respecting past times; the Traveller, respecting foreign 
countries: on the other hand, the Mathematician gives 
insCruction in the principles of his Science; the Moralist 
instructs us in our duties; and we generally use the 
expressions " a well-informed man," and " a well-instruct- 
ed man," in a sense conformable to that which has been 
here laid down. However, let the words be used as they 
may, the things are evidently different, and ought to be 
distinguished. It is a question comparatively unimportant, 
whether the term " Discovery" shall or shall not be ex- 
tended to the eliciting of those Truths, which, being 
implied in our previous knowledge, may be established 
\y mere strict Reasoning. Similar verbal questions. 
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indeed, might be raised respecting raany other cases: 
e. g, one has forgotten (i. e. x^annot recollect) the name of 
some person or place ; perhaps we even try to think of it, 
but in vain ; at last some one reminds us, and we instantly 
recognise it as the one we wanted to recollect ; it may be 
asked, was this in our mind or not ? The answer is, that 
in one sense it was, and in another sense, it was not 
Or, again, suppose there is a vein of metal on a man's 
estate, which he does not know of; is it part of his pos- 
sessions or not? and when he finds it out and works it, 
does he then acquire a new possession or not 7 Certainly 
not, in the same sense as if he has a fresh estate bequeath- 
ed to him, which he had formerly no right to; but to all 
practical purposes it is a new possession. This case, 
indeed, may serve as an illustration of the one we have 
been considering; and in all these cases, if the real 
distinction be understood, the verbal question will not be 
of much consequence. To use one more illustration. 
Reasoning has been aptly compared to the piling together 
of blocks of stone ; on each of which, as on a pedestal, a 
man can raise himself a small, and but a small, height 
above the plain; but which, when skilfully built up, will 
form a flight of steps, which will raise him to a great 
elevation. Now (to pursue this analogy) when the ma- 
terials are all ready to the builder's hand, the blocks 
ready dug and brought, his work resembles one of the 
two kinds of Discovery just mentioned, viz, that to which 
we have assigned the name of ifistruclion : but if his 
materials are to be entirely, or in part, provided by him- 
self — ^if he himself is forced to dig fresh blocks from 
the quarry,— this corresponds to the other kind of Pis- 
covery. 

19* 
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Fbjiieai Di» ' ^^ bitheito spokcQ of tliQ emplojoieot of 
eoveriea argument in the estatlishment pf those hypo- 
thetical Truths (as they may he called) which relate only 
to our own ahstract notions; it is not, however, meant to 
he insinuated that there is no room for Reasoning in the 
estahlishment of i^ matter of &ct,' hut the other class of 
Truths have first heen treated o( because, in discussing 
subjects of that kind, the process of Reascming is always 
the principal, and often the only thing to be attended to, 
if we are but certain and clear as to the meaning of the 
terms; whereas, when assertions respecting real existence 
are introduced, we have the additional and more impor- 
tant business of ascertaining and keeping in mind the 
degree of evidence for those facts ; since, otherwise, our 
Conclusions could not be relied on, however accurate our 
Reasoning; but, undoubtedly, we may by Reasoning 
arrive at matters of fact, if we have matters of fact to set 
out with as data ; only that it will very oflen happen that, 
" from certain fiicts," as Campbell remarks, " we draw 
only probable Conclusions;" because the other Premiss 
introduced (which he overlooked) is only probable. He 
observed that ii). such an instance, bi example, as the one 
lately given, we infer from the certainty that such and 
such tyrannies have been short-lived, the probability that 
others will be so; and he did not consider that there is 
an understood Premiss which is essential to the argument; 
(viz, that all tyrannies will resemble those we have already 
observed) which being only of a probable character, 
must attach the same degree of uncertainty to the Gkn 
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elusion* An individual £ict is not unirequently elicited 
by skilfully combining, and Reasoning from, those already 
known; of which many curious cases occur in the de- 
tection of criminals by officers of justice, and Barristers, 
who acquire by practice such dexterity in that particular 
department, as to draw sometimes the right Conclusion 
from data, which might be in the possession of others, 
without being applied to the same use. In all xases of 
the establishment of a general fkct from Induction, that 
general fact (as has been formerly remarked) is ultimately 
established by Reasoning; e. g. Bakewell, the celebrated 
cattle-breeder, observed, in a great number of individual 
beasts, a tendency to &tten readily, and in a great number 
of others the absence of this constitution : in every indi- 
vidual of the former description, he observed a certain 
peculiar maJcet though they di^red widely in size, color, 
4*c. Those of the latter description difiered no less in 
various points, but agreed in being of a different make 
from the others: these &cts were his data; from which, 
combining them with the genera] principle, that nature is 
steady and uniform in her proceedings, he logically drew 
the conclusion that beasts of the specified make have 
universally a peculiar tendency to kittening : but then his 
principle merit consisted in making the observations, and 
in so combining them as to abstract from each of a mul- 

* And the doubtfulness is mntUipUed^ if both Premises are 
oncertain. For since it is only on the supposition of both 
Premises being true, that we can calculate on the truth of the 
Conclusion, we must state in numbers the chances against each 
Premiss being true, and then multiply these together, to judge 
ot the degree of •▼idcnca of tha Ckaiclniion &m Book III 
114. 
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fcitude of cases, difTering widely in many respects, the 
circumstances in which they all agreed ; and also in con- 
jecturing skilfully how fer the circumstances were likely 
to he found in the whole class: the making of such 
observations, and still more the combination, abstraction, 
and judgment employed, are what men commonly mean 
(as was above observed) when they speak of Induction ; 
and these operations are certainly distinct from Reasoning.* 
The same observations will apply to numberless other 
cases; as, for instance, to the Discovery of the law of 
" vis inertict, " and the other principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

But to what class, it may be asked, should be referred 
the Discoveries thus made? All would agree in calling 
them, when first ascertained, " New Truths," in the 
strictest sense of the word ; which would seem to imply 
their belonging to the class which may be called by way 
of distinction, " Physical Discoveries .•" and yet their 
being ultimately established by reasoning, would seem, 
according to the foregoing rule, to refer them to the other 
. class, viz, what may be called " Logical Dis- 

liOglcaldif . . 

c<*v cries, coveries;" since whatever is established by Rea- 
soning must have been contained and virtually asserted, 
in the Premises. In answer to this, it is to be observed, 
that they certainly do belong to the latter class, relatively 
to a person who is in possession of the data : but to him 
who is not, they are New Truths of the other class ; for 
it IS to be remembered, that the words " Discovery" and 
" New Truths" are necessarily relative : there may be a 
proposition which is to one person ahsolxxtely knoiDn ; to 

See Book I. S I. note. 
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another {viz. one to whom it has never occurred, though 
he is in possession of all the data from which it may be 
proved) it will be (when he comes to perceive it, by a 
process of instruction) what we have called a Logical 
Discovery : to a third {viz. one who is ignorant of these 
data) it will be absolutely uTiknovmt and will have been, 
when made known to him, a perfectly and properly New 
Truth, — ^a piece of information, — a Physical Discovery, 
as we have called it.* To the Philosopher, therefore, 
who arrives at the Discovery by Reasoning from his ob- 
servation, and from established principles combined with 
them, the Discovery is of the former class ; to the multi- 
tude, probably, of the latter, as they will have been most 
likely not possessed of all his data. 

It follows from what has been said, that in ^ 

Character of 

Mathematics, and in ^uch Ethical propositions f£jg*J^ 
as we were lately speaking o( we do not allow 
the possibility of any but a Logical Discovery ; i e. no 
proposition of that class can be true, which was not im- 
plied in the definitions and axioms we set out with, which 
are the first principles: for since these propositions do 
not profess to state any matter of £ict, the only Truth they 



♦ It may be worth while in this place to define what is properly 
to be called Knowledge : it implies three things ; 1st, firm belief, 
^ly, of what is true, 3dly, oa sufiicient grounds. If any one 
e. g. is m doubt respecting one of Euclid's demonstrations, he 
cannot be said to know the proposition proved by it; if, again, 
he is folly convinced of any thing that is not true, he is mistaken 
in supposing himself to know it ; lastly, if two persons are each 
fuU/if confident, one that the moon is inhabited, and the other 
that it is not, (though one- of those opinions must be true,) neither 
of them could properly be said to kiuno the truth, since he cannot 
hare sufficient proof of it 
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can possess, consists in conformity to the original princi- 
ples: to one, therefore, who knows these principles, such 
propositions are Truths already implied, since they may 
be developed to him by Reasoning, if he is not defective 
in the discursive faculty; and again, to one who does 
not understand those principles, (1 e. is not master of the 
definitions,) such propositions are in great measure, if not 
wholly, unmeaning. On the other hand, propositions re- 
lating to matters of fact, may be, indeed, implied in what 
he already knew ; Cas he who knows the climate of the 
Alps, the Andes, ^c. ^c. has virtually admitted the gen- 
eral feet, that "the tops of mountains are comparatively 
cold;") but as these poss^ an absolute and physical 
Truth, they may also be absolutely "new," their Truth 
not being implied by the mere terms of the propositions. 
The truth or felsity of any proposition concerning a trian- 
gle is implied, by the meaning of that and of the other 
Geometrical terms ; whereas, though one may understand 
(in the ordinary sense of that word) the fall meaning of 
the terms " planet." and " inhabited" and of all the other 
f terms in the language, he cannot thence be certain that the 
planets are, or are not, inhabited. 

^3. • 

It has probably been the source of much perplexity, 

that the term " true^^ has been applied indiscriminately 

to two such different classes of propositions. The term 

de/lniiion is used with the same laxity: and 

DefinitiouH. 

much confusion has thence resulted. Such 
Definitions as the Mathematical, must imply every attri- 
bute that belongs to the thing defined ; because that thing 
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is merely our meaning; which meaning the Definition 
lays down : whereas, real substances, having an inde- 
pendent existence, may possess innumerable qualities (as 
Locke observes) not implied in the meaning we attach to 
their names, or, as Locke expresses it, in our ideas of 
them. " Their nominal essence (to use his lan- 
guage) is not the same as their real essence ;" Nouiinai !>•. 
whereas the nominal essence, and the real es- 
sence, of a Circle, dpc. are the same. A Mathematical 
Definition, therefore, cannot properly be called true, since 
it is not properly a proposition* (any more than an arti- 
cle in a Dictionary*,) but merely an explanation of the 
meaning of a Term. Perhaps in Definitions of this qlass, it 
might be better to substitute (as Aristotle usually does) the 
imperative mood for the indicative: thus bringing them 
into the form of postulates ; for the Definitions and the 
Postulates in Mathematics differ in little or nothing but the 
form of expression : e, g. " let a four-sided figure, of 
equal sides and right angles, be called a square," would 
clearly imply that such a figure is conceivable, and that 
the writer intended to employ that term to signify such a 
figure : which is precisely all that is meant to be asserted. 
If) indeed, a Mathematical writer mean to assert that the 
ordinary sense of the term is that which he has given, 
that, certainly, is a proposition, which must be either true 
or false ; but in defining a new term, though the term 

* I mean in this place, that expression of a Definition in 
which the name is conjoined with that which is, properly speak- 
ing, the Definition of it, in the form of a proposition ; as, e. 5^. " a 
Triangle is a pUme superficial figure bounded by three straight 
lines:" the words in italics are what, strictly speaking, consti- 
tute the Definition ; but what I am here speaking of is the whole 
sentence. 
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indeed may be ill chosen and improper, or the Definition 
may be self-contradictory, and consequently unintelligible, 
the words " true," and "felse," do not apply. The same 
may be said of what are called nominal Definitions of 
other things, i. e. those which merely explain the mean- 
ing of the word ; viz. they can be true or fetlse only when 
they profess (and so far as they profess) to give the ordi- 
nary and established meaning of the term, ^ut those 
which are called real Definitions, viz. which unfold the 
nature of the thing, (which they may do in various de- 
grees,) to these the epithet "true" may be applied; and 
to make out such a Definition will ohen be the very end 
(not as in Mathematics the beginning) of our study.* 

In Mathematics there is no such distinction between 
nominal and real Definition ; the meaning of the term^ and 
the nature of the thing, being one and the same : so that 
no correct definition whatever of any Mathematical term 
can be devised, which shall not imply every thing which 
belongs to the term. 

M- 

When it is asked, then, whether such great 

the word Discoveries, as have been made in Natural Phi- 
Reasoning. 

losophy, were accomplished, or can be accom- 
plished, by Reasoning f the inquirer should be reminded, 
that the question is ambiguous; it may be answered in 
the affirmative, if by " Reasoning** is meant to be in- 
cluded the assumption of Premises. To the right per- 
formance of that work, is requisite, not only, in many 

• Barke on Taste, in the Introdncaon to his "Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beantilhl." 
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cases, the ascertainment of &cts, and of the degree of 
evidence for doubtful propositions, (in which observation 
and experiment will often be indispensable,) but also a 
skilful selection and combirMtion of known hcts and prin- 
ciples ; such as implies, amongst other things, the exer- 
cise of that powerful abstrckction which seizes the common 
circumstances — the point of agreement — in a number oC 
otherwise, dissimilar individuals ; and it is in this that the 
greatest genius is shown. But if " Reasoning" be under- 
stood in the limited sense in which it is usually defined, then 
we must answer in the negative ; and reply that such Dis- 
coveries are made by means of Reasoning combined with 
other operations. 

In the process I have been speaking o( there is much 
Reasoning throughout; and thence the whole has been 
carelessly called a " process of Reasoning." 

It is not, indeed, any just ground of complaint that the 
word •' Reasoning" is used in two senses ; but that the two 
senses are perpetually confounded together : and hence it 
is that some Logical writers fancied that Reasoning (viz. 
that which Logic treats of) vras the method of discovering 
Truth ; and that so many other writers have accordingly 
complained of Logic for not accomplishing that end; 
urging that "Syllogism" (i c. Reasoning; though they 
overlooked the coincidence) never established any thing 
that is, strictly speaking, unknown to him who has granted 
the Premises: and proposing the introduction of a cer- 
tain •• rational Logic" to accomplish this purpose ; t. e. to 
direct the mind in the process of investigation. Supposing 
that some such system could be devised — ^that it could 
even be brought into a scientific form, (which he must be 
more sanguine than scientific who expects,)— -that it were 
20 
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of the greatest conceivable utility, — and that it should be 
allowed to bear the name of ** Logic," (since it would not 
be worth while to contend about a name,) still it would not, 
as these writers seem to suppose, have the same object 
proposed with the Aristotelian Logic ; or be in any respect 
a rival to that system. A plough may be a much more 
ingenious and valuable instrument than a flail: but it 
never can be substituted for it 

Those Discoveries of general laws of Nature, &c. of 
which we have been speaking, being of that character 
which we have described by the name of " Logical Dis- 
coveries," to him who is in possession of all the Premises 
from which they are deduced; but being, to the multitude 
(who are unacquainted with many of those Premises) 
strictly " New Truths," hence it is, that men i» general 
give to the general facts, and to them, most peculiarly, 
the name of Discoveries ; for to themselves they are such, 
in the strictest sense ; the Premises from which they were 
inferred being not only originally unknown to them, but 
frequently remaining unknown to the very last ; e. g. the 
general conclusion concerning cattle, which Bake well 
made known, is what most Agriculturists (and many 
others also) are acquainted with; but the Premises he 
set out with, viz. the fects respecting this, that, and the 
other, individual ox, (the ascertainment of which focts 
was his first Discovery,) these are what few know, or care 
to know, with any exact particularity. 

And it may be added, that these discoveries 
and expert- of particular facts, which are the immediate re- 
sult of observatibn, are, in themselves, uninte^ 
esting and insignificant, till they are combined so as to 
lead to a grand general result; those who on each occa- 
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sion watched the motions, and registered the times of oc- 
cultatioh of Jupiter's satellites, little thought, perhaps, them- 
selves, what magnificent results they were preparing the 
way for.* So that there is an additional cause which has 
confined the term " Discovery" to these grand general con- 
clusions ; and, as was just observed, they are, to the gen- 
erality of men, perfectly New Truths in the strictest sense 
of the word, not being implied in any previous knowledge 
they possessed. Very often it will happen, indeed, that 
the conclusion thus drawn will amount only to a probable 
conjecture; which conjecture will dictate to the inquirer 
such an experiment^ or course of experiments, as will 
fiiUy establish thefiict: thus Sir H. Davy, firom finding 
that the flame of hydrogen gas was not communicated 
through a long slender tube, conjectured that a shorter 
but still slenderer tube would answer the same purpose; 
this led him to try the experiments, in which, by continu- 
ally shortening the tube, and at the same time lessening 
its bore, he arrived at last at the wire-gauze of, his safety- 
lamp. 

It is to be observed also, that whatever credit is con* 
veyed by the word " Discovery," to him who is regarded 
as the author of it, is well deserved by those who skilfully 
select and combine known Truths {especially such as have 
been long and generally known) so as to elicit important, 
and hitherto unthought-o^ conclusions; theirs is the mas- 
ter-mind: — dpxi^^froviKii <itpivtivis. Whereas men of very 
inferior powers may sometimes by inmiediate observation, 
discover perfectly new facts, empirically; and thus be of 

♦Hence, Bacon urges us to pursue TYuth, without always 
requiring to perceive its practical application. 
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service in furnishing materials to the others ; to whom they 
stand in the same relation (to recur to a former illustration) 
as the hrickmaker or stone-quarrier to the architect It is 
peculiarly creditable fo Adam Smith, and to Mr. Malthas, 
that the data from which they drew such important Con- 
clusions had been in every one's hands for centuries. 

As for Mathematical Discoveries, they (as we have 
before said) must always be of the description to which 
we have given the name of " Logical Discoveries ;" since 
to him who properly comprehends the meaning of the 
Mathematical terms, (and to no other are the Truths 
themselves, properly speaking, intelligible,) those results 
are implied in his previous knowledge, since they are 
Logically deducible therefrom. It is not, however, meant 
to be imi^ied, that Mathematical Discoveries are effected 
by pure Reasoning, and by that singly. For though 
there is not here, as in Physics, any exercise of judgment 
as to the degree of evidence of the Premises, nor any 
experiments and observations, yet there is the same call 
for skill in the selection and combination of the Premises 
in such a manner as shall be best calculated to lead to a 
new, that is, unperceived and umth<y»ght-of Conclusion. 

In following, indeed, and taking in a demonstration, 
nothing is called for but pure Reasoning; but the assump- 
tion of Premises is riot a part of Reasoning, in the strict 
and technical sense of that term. Accordingly, there are 
many who can follow a Mathematical demonstration, or 
any other train or argument, who would not succeed weU 
m framing one of their own.* 

• Hence, the Student must not confine himself to this passive 

kind of employment, if he would truly become a Matheiii»* 
tician. 
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§5. 

For both kinds of Discovery then, the Log- Qp^^j,^, 
ical, as well as the Physical, certain operations SSS^iSSioD. 
are requisite, beyond those which can feirly be *"*• 
comprehended under the strict sense of the word ** Rea- 
soning ;** in the Logical, is required a skilful selection and 
combination of knawn Truths : in the Physical, we must 
employ, in addition (generally speaking) to that process, 
observation and experiment. It will generally happen, 
that in the study of nature, and, universally in all that 
relates to matters of fact, both kinds of investigation will 
be united ; i. e. some of the facts or principles you rea- 
son from as Premises, must be ascertained by observation : 
or, as in the case of the safety-lamp, the ultimate Con- 
clusion will need confirmation from experience; so that 
both Physical and Logical Discovery will take place in 
the course of the same process : we need not, therefore, 
wonder, that the two are so perpetually confounded. In 
Mathematics, on the other hand, and in great part of the 
discussion relating to Etliics and Jurisprudence, there 
being no toom for any Physical Discovery whatever, we 
have only to make a skilful use of the propositions in our 
possession, to arrive at every attainable result 

The investigation, however, of the latter class of sub- 
jects differs in other points also from that of the former. 
For, siting aside the circumstance of our having, in 
these, no question as to fiicts, — no room for observation, 
^— 4here is also a considerable difference in what may be 
called, in both instances, the process of Logical investiga- 
tion; the Premises on which we proceed being of so 
dififjtcnt a nature in the two cases. 
20* 
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Mathamatieai "^^ **^® ^® example of Mathematics, the 
Jg^^L Definitions, which are the principles of our 
Reasoning, are very few^ and the Axioms still 
fewer; and hoth are, for the most part, laid down and 
placed before the student in the outset ; the introduction of 
a new Definition or Axiom, being of comparatively rare 
occurrence, at wide intervals, and with a formal state- 
ment ; besides which, there is no room for douht concern- 
ing either. On the other hand, in all Reasonings which 
regard matters of fact, we introduce, almost at every step, 
fresh and firesh propositions (to a very great number) 
which had not been elicited in the course of our Reason- 
ing, but are taken for granted; viz. &cts and laws of 
Nature, which are here the principles of our Reasoning, 
and maxims, or " elements of belief" which answer to the 
axioms in Mathematics. If, at the opening of a Treatise, 
for example, on Chemistry, on Agriculture, on Political 
Economy, ^c, the author should make, as in Mathemat- 
ics, a formal statement of all the propositions he intended 
to assume, as granted throughout the whole work, both 
be and his readers would be astonished at the number; 
and, of these, many would be only probable, and there 
would be much room for doubt as to the degree of proba- 
bility, and for judgment in ascertaining that degree. 

Moreover, Mathematical axioms are always employed 
precisely in the same simple form ; e. g. the axiom that 
" things equal to the same are equal to one another," is 
cited, whenever there is need, in those very words; 
whereas the maxims employed in the other class of sub- 
jects, admit of, and require, continual modifications in the 
application of them ; e. g. " the stability of the laws of 
Nature," which is our coq^t^t, assumption, i^ inquiries 
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relating* %o Natural Philosophyf casiHnet many diftrent 
shapes, and in some of them does not possess the saiBe 
absolute certainty as in others; e, g. when, from havings 
always observed a certain sheep ruminating; we infer 
that this individual sheep will continue to ruminate, we 
assume that " the proper^ which has hitherto belonged to 
this sheep will remain unchanged;" when we infer the 
same property of all sheep, we assume that ''the prop* 
erty which belongs to this individual belongs to the 
whole species:" i^ on comparing sheep with some other 
kind of homed animals, and finding that all agree in 
ruminating, we infer that "all homed animals ruminate," 
we assume that " the whole of a genus or class are likely 
to agree in any point wherein many species of that 
genus agree ;" or in other words, " that if one of two prop* 
erties, ^c. has ofUn been found accompanied by another, 
and never without it, the former will be universally ac- 
companied by the latter:" now all these are merely 
different forms of the maxim, that " nature is uniform in ^ 
her operations," which, it is evident, varies in expression 
in almost every difierent case where it is applied, and 
admits of every degree of evidence, from absolute moral 
certainty, to mere conjecture. 

The same may be said of an infinite number of prin- 
ciples and maxims appropriated to, and employed in, each 
particular branch of study. Hence, all such Reasonings 
are, in comparison of Mathematics, very complex; re- 
quiring so much more than that does, beyond the process 
of merely deducmg the conclusion Logically from the 
Premises : so that it is no wonder that the longest Mathe- 
matical demonstration should be so much more easily 
coQSt^cted and understood, than a much shorter train of 
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just Reasoning concerning real fiu:ts. The former has 
been aptly compared to a long and steep, but even and 
regular flight of steps, which tries the breath, and the 
strength, and the perseverance only; while the latter 
resembles a short, but rugged and uneven, ascent up a 
precipice, which requires a quick eye, agile limbs, and a 
firm step ; and in which we have to tread now on this 
side, now on that — ever considering, as we proceed, 
whether this or that projection will aflbrd room for our 
foot, or whether some loose stone may not slide from 
under us. There are probably as many steps of pure 
Reasoning in one of the longer of Euclid's demonstia 
. tions, as in the whole of an argumentative treatise of 
some other subject, occuppng perhaps a considerable 
volume. 

As for those Ethical and Legal Reasonings which were 
lately mentioned as in some respects resembling those of 
Mathematics, {viz. such as keep clear of all assertions 
respecting £icts,) they have this difference ; that not only 
men are not so completely agreed respecting the maxims 
and principles of Ethics and Law, but the meaning also 
of- each term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed by 
an arbitrary definition ; on the contrary, a great part of 
our labor consists in distinguishing accurately the various 
senses in which men employ each term, — ascertaining 
which. is the most proper, — and taking care to avoid 
confounding them together. 
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Chap. IIL 
Of Inference and Proof 

SiNcs it appears, from what has been said, that univer- 
sallj a man must possess something else besides the 
Reasoning-fiieulty, in order to a^ly that fiiculty properly 
to his own purpose, whatever that purpose may be ; it may 
be inquired whether some theory could not be made out, 
respecting those ""other operation^* and "intellectual 
processes, distinct from Reasoning, which it is necessary 
for us sometimes to employ in the investigation of truth ;"* 
and whetber rules could not be laid down for conducting 



Something has, indeed, been done in this 

D 

: plications o 
ReMOQiog. 



way by more than one writer; and more might plications of 



probably be ac^romplished by one who should 
folly comprehend and carefully bear in mind the princi- 
{des of Logic, properly so called ; but it would hardly be 
possible to build up any thing like a regular Science re- 
specting these matters, such as Logic is, with respect to 
the theory of Reasoning. It may be useful, however, to 
observe, that these " other operation^^ of which we have 
keen speaking, and which are preparatory to the exercise 
of Reasoning, are of two kinds, according to the nature 
of the end proposed; for Reasoning comprehends In- 
ferring and Proving ; which are not two different things, 
but the same thing regarded in two different points of 

• D. Stewart 
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view : like the road from London to York, and the road 
from York to London. He who infers,* proves ; and he 
who proves, infers; but the word "infer" fixes the mind 
first on the Premiss, and then on the Conclusion; the 
word " prove," on the contrary, leads the mind from the 
conclusion to the Premiss. Hence, the substantives de- 
rived from these words respectively are often used to 
express that which, on each occasion, is last in the mind; 
Inference being often used to signify the Conclusion, (i. «. 
Proposition inferred,) and Proof the Premiss. We say, 
also, "How do you prove that?" and "What do you 
infer from that ?" which sentences would not be so prop- 
erly expressed if we were to transpose those verbs. One 
might, therefore, define Proving, "the assigning of a 
reason or argument for the support of a given proposi- 
tion;" and Inferring, "the deduction of a Conclusion 
from give?i> Premises." In the, one case our Conclusion 
is given, (i. e. set before us,) and we have to seek for argu- 
ments ; in the other, our Premises are given, and we have 
to seek for a Conclusion: i. e. to put together our own 
propositions, and try vshat^^rr^ follow from them; or, to 
speak more Logically, in the one case, we seek to refer 
the Subject of which we would predicate som^hing, to a 
class to which that Predicate will (affirmatively or nega- 
tively) apply ; in the other, we seek to find comprehended, 
in the Subject of which we have predicated something, 
some other term to which that Predicate had not been 
before appliedf -EacA of these is a definition of Rea- 
soning, 

* I mean, of course, when the word is understood to imply correct 
Inference. 
t «< Proving" may be compared to the act of putting < 
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To infer, then, is the business of the Philoso- , ^ , 

mttmi f ncft 

pher; to prove, of the Advocate; the former, ^^^**" 
from the great mass of known and admitted 
truths, wishes to elicit anp valuable additional truth what- 
ever, that has been hitherto unperceived; and perhaps, 
without knowing, with certainty, what will be the terms of 
his Conclusion. Thus the Mathematician, e. g. seeks to 
ascertain what is the ratio of circles to each other, or what 
is the line whose square will be equal to a given circle j 
the Advocate, on the other hand, has a proposition put 
before him, which he is to maintain as well as he can: 
his business, therefore, is to find middle terms, (which is 
the inventio of Cicero;) the Philosopher's to combine 
and select known facts, or principles, suitably, for gaining 
from them Conclusions which, though implied in the 
Premises, were before unperceived : in other words, for 
making " Logical Discoveries." 

To put the same thing in another point of view, we 
may consider all questions as &lling under two classes; 
viz. " What shall be predicated of a certain subject?" 
and which Copula, affirmative or negative,, shall connect a 
certain Subject and Predicate: we inquire, in short, either, 
1st, "What is A?" or, 2d, "Is A, B, or is it not 9" 
The former class of questions belongs to the Philosopher ; 
the latter to the Advocate.* — (See Rhet. Appendix G. 
p. 387.) 

any article into the proper receptacle of goods of that descrip- 
tion; "inferring," to that of bringing out the article when 
needed. 

* The distinction between these two classes of questions is 
perhaps the best illustrated by reference to some case in which oni 
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Such are the respective preparatory processes in these 
two branches of study. They are widely difierent ; they 
arise from, and generate, very different habits of mind; 
and require a very different kind of training and precept*. 
The Tleader, or Controversialist, or, in short, the Rheto- 
rician in general, who is, in his own province, the most 



decision of each of the questions involved in some assertion is 
controverted by different parties. E. <?. Panl says, that the 
apostles preached ** Christ crucified ; to the Jews a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks^ foolishness :*' that Jesus, who had 
suffered an ignominious death, was the Messiah, the Saviour of 
the World, was a doctrine opposed both by Jews and Gentiles; 
though on different grounds, according to their respective preju- 
dices: the Jews, who "sought after a sign," (t. e, the coming 
of the Messiah in the clouds to establish a splendid temporal 
kingdom,) were "offended," — " scandalized,*^at the doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah : the Greeks, who " sought after Wis- 
dom," {i.e. the mode of themselves exalting their own nature, 
without any divine aid,) ridiculed the idea of a Heavenly Saviour 
altogether; which the Jews admitted. In logical language, the 
Gentiles could not comprehend the Predicate; the Jews denied 
the Copula. 

It may be added, that in modem phraseology, the operaticnis 
of corresponding prejudices are denoted, respectively by the 
words " paradox" (a " stumbling-block") and " nonsense" 
(" foolishness") ; which are often used, the one, by him who has 
been accustomed to hold an opposite opinion to what is asserted, 
the other, by him who has formed no opinion on the subject. 

* It is evident that the business of the Advocate and that of 
the Judge are in this manner opposed ; the one being to find ar- 
guments for the support of his client's cause ; the other to as- 
certain the truth. And hence it is, that those who have ex- 
celled the most in the former department, sometimes manifest a 
deficiency in the latter, though the subject-maUetf in which they 
are conversant, remains the same. 
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skilful, may be but ill-fitted for Philosophical investigation, 
even where there is no observation wanted: — when the 
kcts are all ready ascertained for him. And again, the 
ablest . Philosopher may make an indifferent disputant \ 
especially, since the arguments which hare led him to the 
conclusion, and have, with him, the most weight, may 
not, perhaps, be the most powerful in controversy. The 
commonest &ult, however, by far, is to forget the Philoso- 
pher or Theologian, and to assume the Advocate, im- 
properly. It is therefore of great use to dwell on the dis- 
tinction between these two branches. As for the bare 
process of Reasoning, that is the same in both cases ; but 
the preparatory processes which are requisite, in order to 
employ Reasoning profitably, these, we see, branch off 
into two distinct channels. In each of these, undoubted- 
ly, useful rules may be laid down ; but they should not be 
confounded together. Bacon has chosen the department 
of Philosophy; giving rules m his Or^a»07i,phiK,^phic«j 
not only for the conduct of experiments to as-***'""^^' 
certain new ^ts, but also for the selection and combina- 
tion of known fiicts and principles, with a view of obtain- 
ing valuable Inferences ; and it is probable that a system 
of such rules is what some writers mean (if they have 
any distinct meaning) by their proposed " Logic." 

In the other department, precepts have been Rhetorical 
given by Aristotle and other Rhetorical writers, ^^'y- 
as a part of their plan. How &r these precepts are to 
be considered as belonging to the present system, — 
whethei "method" is to be regarded as a part of 
Logic, — whether the matter of Logic is to be included 
in the system, — ^whether Bacon's is properly to be reck- 
oned a kind of Logic; all these are merely verbal quae- 
31 
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tions, relating to the extension, not of the Science^ but of 
the name. The bare processvof Reasoning, t e. deducing 
a Conclusion from Premises, must ever remain a distinct 
operation from the assumption of Premises, however use- 
ful the rules may be that have been given, or may be 
given, for conducting this latter process, and others con- 
nected with it ; and however properly such rules may be 
subjoined to the precepts of that system to which the 
name of Logic is applied in the narrowest sense. Such 
rules as I now allude to may be of eminent service; 
but they must always be, as I have before observed, com- 
paratively vague and general, and incapable of being 
built up into a regular demonstrative theory like that of 
the Syllogism; to which theory they bear much the 
same relation as the principles and rules of Poetical and 
Rhetorical criticism to those of Grammar; or those of 
practical Mechanics, to strict Geometry. I find no fault 
with the extension of a term; but I would suggest a 
caution against confounding together, by means of a com- 
mon name, things essentially different; and above all I 
would deprecate the sophistry of striving to depreciate ' 
what is called "the school-Logic," by perpetually eon- 
trasting it with systems with which it has nothing in com- 
mon but the name^ and whose object is essentially dil^ 
ferent 

It is not a little remarkable that writers, whose 

Aristotle's , 

organoa and expressions tend to confound together, by means 

of a common name, two branches of study 

which have nothing else in common, (as if they were two 

different plans for attaining one and the same object,) hav^ 
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themselves complained of one of the cfiects of this con- 
fusion, viz. the introduction, early m the career of Aca- 
demical Education, of a course of Logic; under which 
name, they observe, "men now* universally comprehend 
the works of Locke, Bacon, ^c," which, as is justly re- 
marked, are unfit for beginners. Now this would not 
have happened, if men had always kept in mind the 
meaning or meanings of each name they used. And it 
may be added, that, however justly the word " Logic" may 
be thus extended, we have no ground for applying to the 
Aristotelian Logic the remarks above quoted respecting 
the Baconian ; which the ambiguity of the word, if not 
carefully kept in view, might lead us to do. Grant that 
Bacon's work is a part of Logic ; it no more follows, from 
the unfitness of thai for learners, that the Elements of the 
Theory of Reasoning should be withheld from them, than 
it follows that the elements of Euclid, and common Arith- 
metic, are unfit for boys, because NewtorCs Principia, 
which also bears the title of Mathematical, is above their 
grasp. Of two branches of study which bear the same 
name, or even of two parts of the same branch, the one 
may be suitable to the commencement, the other to the 
close of the Academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be proper to 
introduce the study of such as are usually called Meta- 
physical writers, it may be safely asserted, that those who 
have had the most experience in the business of giving 
instruction in Logic, properly so called, as well as in other 
branches of knowledge, prefer and generally pursue the 
plan of letting their pupils enter on that study, next in or- 
der after the elements of Mathematics. 

*i,e, in the Scotch universities. 
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Chap. IV. 
Of Verbal and Real Qiustions, 

Thb ingenious author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric 
having maintained, or rather assumed, that Logic is appli- 
cable to Verbal controversy alone, there may be an ad- 
vantage (though it has been my aim throughout to show 
the application of it to all Reasoning) in pointing out the 
difference between Verbal and Real Cluestions, and the 
probable origin of Campbell's mistake; for to trace any 
error to its source, will often throw more light on the sub- 
ject in hand than can be obtained if we rest satisfied with 
merely detecting and refuting it 

Every Question that can arise, is in hot a Question 
whether a certain Predicate is or is not appL'cable to a 
certain subject, or what Predicate is applicable;* and 
whatever other account may be given by any writer, of 
the nature of any matter of doubt or debate, will be found 
DUfcrence ultimately to resolve itself into this. But some- 
JjJJ2^5» times the Gluestion turns on the meaning and 
retiquMtion. g^jgjj^ of the terms employed; sometimes, on 
the things signified by them. If it be made to appear, 
therefore, that the opposite sides of a certain Question 
may be held by persons not differing in their opinion of 
the matter in hand, then that Question may be pronounced 
Verbal; as depending on the different senses in which 
they respectively employ the terms. If, on the contrary, 

• See Chap. ill. §3. 
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it appears that they employ the tenns in the same sense, 
bat still difier as to the application of one of them to the 
other, then it may be pronounced that the Question is 
Real, — ^that they differ as to the opinions they hold of 
the things in Cluestion. 

H for instance, two persons contend whether Augustus 
deserved to be called a " great man," then, if it appeared 
that the one included, under the term "great," disinter- 
ested i^a^no/iVm, and on that ground excluded Augustus 
from the class, as wanting in that quality; and that the 
other also gave him no credit for that quality, but under- 
stood no more by the term " great," than high intellectual 
qualities, energy of character, and brilliant actions, it 
would follow that the parties did not differ in opinion, ex- 
cept as to the use of a term, and that the Cluestion was 
Verbal. Tf| again, it appeared that the one did give Au- 
gustus credit for such patriotism, as the other denied him, 
both of them including that idea in the term " great," then 
the Cluestion would be Real. Either kind of Cluestion, 
it is plain, is to be argued according to Liogical principles ; 
but the middle terms employed would be different ; and for 
this reason, among others, it is important to distinguish 
Verbal from Real controversy. In the former case, e, g, 
it might be urged with truth, that the common use of the 
expression "great and good," proves that the idea of 
good is not implied in the ordinary sense of the word 
great ; an argument which could have, of course, no place 
in deciding the other Question. 
21« 
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▼«rbiiQi]e» ^* ^* ^^ *^^ means to be supposed diat all 
SSSi'ifar Verbal Claestions are triflings and frivolous. U 
"***• is often of the highest importance to settle cor- 

rectly the meaning of a word, either according to ordinary 
use, or according to the meaning of any particular writer 
or class of men : but when Verbal Cluestions are mUtaktn 
for Real, much confusion of thought and unprofitable 
wrangling will be generally the result. Nor is it always 
so easy and simple a task, as might at first sight ap- 
pear, to distinguish them from ^ch other: fox several 
objects to which one common name is applied will often 
have many points of difference, and yet that name may 
perhaps be applied to them all in the same sense, and 
may be fairly regarded as the genus they come under, 
if it appear that they all agree in what is designated by 
that name, and that the differences between them are in 
points not essential to the character of the genus. A 
cow and a horse difter in many respects, bat agree in 
all that is implied by the term "quadruped," which is 
therefore applicable to both in the same sense.* So also 

♦ Yet the charge of equivocation is sometimes unjustly 
brought against a writer, in consequence of a gratuitous as- 
sumption of oar own. An Eastern writer, e. g. may be speaking 
of "beasts of burden;" and the reader may chance to have the 
idea occur to his mind of Horses and Mules ; he thence takes 
for granted that these were meant; and if it afterwards come 
out that it was Camels, he perhaps complains of the writer for 
misleading him by not expressly mentioning the species; say- 
ing, ** I could not know that he meant Camels." He did nti 
mean Camels, in particular ; he meant, as he said, " beasts of 
burden;" and Camels are such, as well as Horses and Mules. 
He is not accountaUe for your suf^xnitioiis. 
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the houses of the ancients differed in ifiany rei/peetxf from 
cntrtf, and fheur ^ps still more; yet no one would cozi* 
iettd diaC the terms " hottse" and " ship,^ as applied ta 
both, are ambiguous, or that o7<o( might tiot fidrly be renr 
dered hoitse, and wa9t skip; because the essential charac- 
teristic of a house is, not its being of this or that form or 
materials, but its being a dwelling for men; these there- 
fore would be called Hoo different kinds of hmises; and 
consequently the term " house" would be applied to ciach, 
without any equivocation, in the same sense: and so in 
the other instances. On ihe other hand, two or more 
things may bear the same name, and may also have a re- 
semblance in many points, and may from that resem^ 
blance have come to bear the same name, and yet if the 
circumstance which is essential to each be wanting in 
the other, the term may be pronounced ambiguou*. 
E. Gf. The word " Plantain" is the name of a common 
herb in Europe, and of an Indian fruit-tree: both are 
vegetables ; yet the term is ambigtious, because it does no^ 
denote them so far forth as they agree. Again, the word 
" Priest** is applied to the Ministers of the Jewish and of 
the Pagan religions, and also to those of the Christian; 
and doubtless the term is so used in consequence of their 
being both mimsters (in some sort) of religion. Nor 
would every difference that might be found between the 
Priests of different redigions constitute the term ambiguous, 
provided such differences were non-essential to the idea 
suggested by the word Priest ; as «. g. the Jewish Priest 
served the true Gh>d, and the Pagan, &lse Gods : this is 
a most important difference, but does not constitute the 
term ambiguous, because neither of these circumstances is 
implied and suggested by the term *I«i«^; which accord- 
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ingly was applied both to Jewish and Pagan Priests. But 
the term 'hptvs does seem to have imj^ed the office of 
offering sacrifice, atoning for the sins of the people, and 
acting as mediator between man and the object of his wor- 
ship; and accordingly that term is never applied to any 
one under the Christian system, except to the ONE great 
Mediator. The Christian ministers not having that office 
which was implied as essential in the term *hps^, were 
never called by that name, but by that of Tfwfivrep^* It 
may be concluded, therefore, that the term Priest is ambig- 
uous, as corresponding to the terms Upe^ and vpecfivrt- 
fw5 respectively, notwithsathding that there are points in 
which these two agree. These therefore should be reck- 
oned, not two different kinds of Priests, but Priests in two 
different senses; since (to adopt the phraseology of 
Aristotle) the definition of them, so fer forth as they are 
Priests, would be different. 

It is evidently of much importance to keep in mind the 
above distinctions, in order to avoid, on the one hand, 
stigmatizing as Verbal controversies, what in reality are 
not such, merely because the Question turns on the ap- 
plicability of a certain Predicate to a certain subject ; 
or, on the other hand, falling into the opposite error of 
mistaking words for things, and judging of men's agree- 
ment or disagreement in opinion in every case, merely 
from their agreement or disagreement in the terms em* 
ployed. 

• From which our word Priest is derived, but which (it is 
remarkable) is never translated " Priest" in our version of the 
Scriptures, but " Elder." 
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V. 



Of Realism. 

M- 

Nothing has a greater tendency to lead to the mistake 
just noticed, and thus to produce undetected Verbal Clues- 
tions and fruitless Logomachy, than the prevalence of the 
notion of the Realists/ that genus and species are some 
real Things, existing independently of our conceptions 
and expressions; and that, as in the case of singular 
terms there is some real individual corresponding to each, 
so in common terms, also, there is something correspond- 
ing to each, which is the object of our thoughts when we 
employ any such term.t 



♦ It is well known wliat a long and fhrions comtrovsrsy long 
existed in all the imiyersities of Europe between the sects of the 
Realists and the Nominalists ; the beat of which was allayed by 
the Reformation, which withdrew men's attention to a more im- 
poitant question. 

f A doctrine commonly, bat falsely attributed to Aristotle, 
v»^ho expressly contradicts it. He calls individuials "primary 
Substances" (reparai eMm,) Gtenus and Species " secondary,'* as 
not denoting (r66s n) a " really-existing thing," tUaa SI oiata ioKtt 

rtfdfc Ti arinalvtiv. '£ir2 /i2v oZv rdv npcircjv o^&iciv dtfajt^tafifrr^ro^ kiA 
d^nOes IffTiv, 5f( T6is rt oriftadfst' ironov yip koI tv dpiOjt^ ri irikot^nfiv 
Irrtv. 'Ewi Si tciv hwifnop o^tcSv, ^AINET AI fiht hfio(<af iy cx^ftan 
-i)$ xponfyoftas T66t ft vi^af»C(v, irav (iirji, ivBpwrof, 1) ^aop' OY MHN 
rC AAH6ES- dXXa /laXXov 9oi6¥ ri (nf/io^m* k. r. X. AristOtle, 
CaUg. i 3. 
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There is one circumstance which ought to be noticed, 
as having probably contributed not a little to foster this 
Technical ®^^^^' ^ mean the peculiar technical sense of 
d(?/t?ien^*^® word ** Species*' when applied to organized 
o^lSzcd Beings, It has been laid down in the course of 

*°*'* this work, that when several individuals are ob- 
served to resemble eadl other in some point, a conimon 
name may be assigned to them denoting that point, — 
applying to all or any of them so far forth as respects that 
common attribute, — and distinguishing them from all 
others; as, e. g. the several individual buildings, which, 
however different in other respects, agree in being con- 
structed for men*s dwelling, are called by the common 
name of " House :" and it ^as added, that as we select 
at pleasure the circumstance that we choose to abstract, 
we may thus refer the same individual to several difierent 
species, according as it suits our purpose; and the same 
in respect of the reference of Species to Genus: whence 
it seems plainly to follow that Genus and Species are no 
real things existing independent of our thoughts, but are 
creatures of our own minds. Yet in the case of Species of 
organized Beings, it seems at first sight as if this rule did 
not hold good; but that the Species to which each individual 
belongs could not be in any degree arbitrarily fixed by us, 
but must be something real, unalterable, and independent 
of our thoughts. Csesar or Socrates, for instance, it may 
be said, must belong to the Species Man, and can belong 
to no other; and the like, with any indi/idual Brute, or 
Plant. On the other hand, if any one utters such a propo- 
sition as " Argus was a mastiff*," to what head of Predi- 
cables would this Predicate be referred? Surely our 
logical principles would lead us to answer, that it is the 
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species; since it could hardly be called an Accident, and 
is manifestly no other Predicable. And yet every Natu- 
ralist would at once pronounce that MastifT is no distinct 
Species, but only a variety of the Species Dog. This 
however does not satisfy our inquiry as to the head of 
Predicables to which it is to be referred. 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the con 
sideration of the( peculiar technical sense of the word 
•'Species" when applied to organized ^^^^o * • Soeciei di 
in which case it is always applied (when we^^JJjJJ^y 
are speaking strictly, as naturalists) to such indi- ^™^»^«^- 
viduals as are supposed to be descended from a common 
stock, or which might have so descended; viz. which 
resemble one another (to use M. Cuvier*s expression) as 
much as those of the same stock do. Now this being a 
point on which all (not merely Naturalists) are agreed 
and since it is a matter of fact that such and. ^, , 

•^ Quettions of. 

such individuals are, or are not, thus connected, ^eiums of 
It follows, that every question whether a certain "™°«®™®°^ 
individual Animal or Plant belongs to a certain Species or 
not, is a question not of mere arrangement, but of fact. 
But in the case of questions respecting Genus it is other- 
wise. If; e. g. two Naturalists differed, in the one placing 
(as LinnsBus) all the species of Bee under one Genus, 
which the other subdivided (as later writers have done) 
into several genera, it would be evident that there was no 
question of fact debated between them, and that it was 
only to be considered which was the more conve?iient 
arrangement; vf, on» the other hand, it were disputed 
whether the Airican and the Asiatic Elephant are distinct 
Species, or merely varieties, it would be equally manifest 
that the question is one of &ct; since both would allow 
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that if they were descended (or might have descended) 
from the same stock, they were of the same Species, and if 
otherwise, of two : this is the feet, which they endeavour 
to ascertain, hy such indications as are to he found. 

For it is to he further ohserved, that this fact being one 
which cannot be directly known, the consequence is, that 
the marks by which any Species of Animal or Pl^t is 
kTunon, are not the very Differentia which constitutes that 
Species. Now, in the case of unorganized beings, these 
^^^^ ^ two coincide ; the marks by which a diamond, 
i^dM to ^- S^' ^ distinguished from other minerals, being 
ISSJISb *^® ^6^ Differentia that constitutes the Species 

®"° Diamond. And the same is the case in the 
Genera of organized beings likewise : the Linnsean Grenus 
" Felis," e. g. (when considered as a Species, i. e. as fell- 
ing under some more comprehensive class) is distinguish- 
ed from others under the same Order, by those very 
marks which constitute its Differentia. But in the Infimse 
Species (according to the view of a Naturalist) of plants 
and animals, this, as has been said, is not the case ; since 
here the Differentia which constitutes each Species in- 
cludes in it a circumstance which cannot be directly as- 
certained, (viz. the being sprung from the same stock,) 
but which we conjecture from circumstances of resem- 
blance ; so that the marks by which a Species is known, 
are not in truth the whole of the Differentia itself but inr 
dications of the existence of that Differentia ; viz. indica- 
tions of descent from a common stock.* 



* There are few, and but a few, other Species to which the 
same observation will in a i;rei^t (i^ree apply ; I mean in whick 
the Difn^pUiu whi^h ^aiji^iitiff^ th/^ Sp^i^ ^Xid, thft mm^ Iff 
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Hence it 19 that Species, in the case of organized beings, 
appears to be something real, and independent of our 
thoughts and language; and hence, naturally enough, the 
same notbns have been often extended to the Gtnera 
also, and to Species of other things: so that men have 
an idea of each individual ef everj description truly 
belonging to some one Species and no other; and each 
Species in like manner to some one Genus; v^rhether vre 
happea to be right or not in the ones to which we refer 
them. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present day avow and main- 
tain this doctrine ; but those who are not especially on their 
guard, are perpetually sliding into it unawares. 

Nothing so much conduces to this as the transferred and 
secondary use of the words ** same,"* " one and Ambiguityof 
the same," " identical," <^e. when it is not clearly {^4,ue"*• 
perceived and carefully borne in mind, that they **"^' ^ 
are employed in a secondary sense, and that more frequent- 
ly even than in the primary. 

Suppose, e. g, a thou^nd persons are thinking of the« 
Sun, it is evident it is one and the same individual object 
on which all these minds are employed; so &r all is 
clear: but suj^pose all these persons are thinking of a 
Triangle; — not any individual triangle, but Triangle in 



which the Species is knownf are not the same : e, g. ** Murder :" 
the Differentia of which is that it be committed " with malice 
aforethought;" this cannot be <2trec% ascertained; and therefore 
we diitiiiguisk murder fVom any other homicide by circumstances 
of preparation, 4^. which are not in reality the Differentia, but 
indications of the Differentia; i. e. grounds fur concluding that the 
malice did exist 
« See Appcttdix, No. f . art. SofiM. 
2SJ 
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general; — and considering, perhaps, the equality of its 
angles to two right angles; it would seem as if in this 
case also, their minds were all employed on *'one and 
the same" object: and this object of their thoughts, it 
may be said, cannot be the mere word " triangle," but that 
which is meant by it; nor again, can it be every thing 
that the word will apply to, for they are not thinking of 
triangles^ but of one thing. Those who do not acknow- 
ledge that this ** one thing" has an existence independent 
of the human mind, are in general content to tell us, by 
way of explanation, that the object of their thoughts is 
the abstract "idea" of a triangle;* an explanation which 
satisfies, or at least silences many; though it may be 
doubted whether they very clearly understand what sort 
of a thing an " idea" is, which may thus exist in a thou- 
sand different minds at once, and yet be "one and the 
same." 

The fact is, that ** unitjr" and ** sameness" are in such 
cases employed, not in the primary sense, but to denote 
perfect similarity. When we say that ten thousand diffe 
rent persons have all "one and the same" Idea in their 
minds, or are all of "one and the same" Opinion, we 
mean no more than that they are all thinking exaeilp 
alike; when we say that they are all in the "same" 
posture, we mean that they are all placed alike ; and so 
also they are said all to have the " same" disease, when 
they are all diseased alike. 

One instance of the confusion of thought and endless 
logomachy which may spring from inattention to this am- 

• Conceptualuts is a name sometimes applied to those who 
adopt this explanation; to which class Locke is referred. 
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faiguity of the words " same," ^c, is afforded by the con- 
troversy arising out of a sermon of Dr. King, (Archbishop 
of Dublin,) published about a century ago. He re- 
marked, (without expressing himself perhaps with so much 
guarded precision as the vehemence of his opponents 
rendered needful,) that " the attributes of the Deity {viz. 
Wisdom, Justice, ^c.) are not to be regarded as the same 
with those human qualities which bear the same names, 
but are called so by resemblance and analogy only." 
For this he was decried by Bishop Berkeley and a host 
of other objectors, down to the present time, as an Athe- 
ist, or little better. If the divine attributes, they urged, 
are not precisely the same in kind (though superior in 
degree) with the human qualities which bear the same 
name, we cannot imitate the E^ity as the Scriptures 
require; — ^we cannot know on what principles we shall 
be judged; — ^we cannot be sure that Grod exists at all; 
with a great deal more to the same purpose ; all of which 
would have been perceived to be entirely needless, had 
the authors but recollected to ascertain the meaning of 
the principal word employed. For, 1st, When any two 
persons (or other objects) are said to have the ***«««*' 
quality, accident, ^•c., what we predicate of them is evi- 
dently a certain resemblance, and nothing else. One man, 
c g. does not feel another^ s sickness ; but they are said to 
have the " same" disease, if they are precisely similar in 
respect of their ailments: and so also they are said to 
have the same complexion, if the hue and texture of their 
skins be alike. 2c!ly, Such qualities as are entirely relor 
fc.iire, — which consist in the relation borne by the subject 
r 10 certain other thinjErs, — in these, i* is manifest, the only 
'■«M7i/>/ayic« lU Li cjrt exiat is, r*semhlcnce of relatton^u e. 
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ANALOGY. Courage, e, ^.consists in the relation in 
which one stands (<» rf •^v x&s tt^t, Arist.) towards 
dangers; Temperance or Intemperance, towards hodily 
pleasures, ^c. When it is said, thefefore, of two coura- 
geous men, that they ^ hare both the same quality, the 
only meaning this expression can have, is, that they are, 
so fiur, completely analogous in their characters; — Shav- 
ing similar ratios to certain similar oljects. In short, as, 
in all qualities, sameness can mean only strict resemUaiice, 
so, in those^ which are of a relative nature, resembleuice 
can mean only analogy. Thus it appears, that what 
Dr. King has been so vehemently censured for asserting 
respecting the Deity, is literally true even with respect to 
men themselves ; viz. that it is only by Analogy that two 
persons can foe said to possess the same virtue, or other 
such quality. 3dly, But what he means is plainly, that 
this analogy is &r less exact and complete in the case of a 
comparison between the Deity and his creatures, than be- 
tween one man and another; which surely no one would 
venture to deny. But the doctrine against which the 
attacks have been directed, is sel^vident, the moment we 
consider the meaning of the term employed.* 

In the Introduction and Notes to the last edition of 
Archbishop King's Discourse, I have considered' the mat- 
ters in debate more fully ; but this slight notice of them 
has been introduced in this place, as closely connected 
with the present subject 

* See Dr. Copleston's ezceUent Analysi? and Defence of 
Archbishop King's principles, in the Notes to his "Four Dis- 
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The origin of this secondary sense of the 

ofthe 

ity of words, " same," " one," " identical," 4^. (an 



attention to which would clear away an incalcu- 
lable mass^ of coniused Reasoning and Logomachy,) is 
easily to be traced to the use of Language and of other 
signs, for the purpose of mutual communication. If any one 
utters the " one single" word " triangle," and gives ** one 
single" definition of it; each of the persons who hear 
him forms a certain notion in his own mind, not differing 
in any respect firom that of each of the rest; they are 
said therefore to hare all "one and the same" notion, 
because resulting from, and corresponding with, (that 
which is, in the primary sense) "one and the same" 
expression; and there is said to be "one single" idea of 
every triangle (considered merely as a triangle) because 
one single name or definition is equally applicable to each. 
In like manner, all the coins struck by the same single 
die, are said to have " one and the same " impression, 
merely because the (numerically) one description which 
suits one of these coins, will equally suit any other that 
is exactly like it. ' 

It is not intended to recommend the disuse of the 
words "same," " identical," ^c. in this transferred sense; 
which, if it were desirable would be utterly impracticable ; 
but merely a steady attention to the ambiguity thus intro- 
duced, and watchfulness against the errors thence arising.* 

* It is with words as with money. Those who know the 
value of it best, are not therefore the least liberal We may 
Itnd readily and largely ; and though this be done quietly and 
22* 
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The difficulties and perplexities which have involyed the 
questions respecting personal identity, among others, may 
be traced principally to the neglect of this caution.* 
But a full consideration of that question would be 
ble to the subject of this work. 



without ostentation, there is no harm in keepiBf an exact ac- 
count in oar prirate memorandnm-book of the sums, the persons, 
and the occasions on which they were lent. It may be, we 
shall want them again for our own use; or they may be em- 
ployed by the borrower for a wrong purpose ; or they may hare 
been so long in his possession that he begins to look upon them 
as his own. In either of which cases it is allowable, and even 
nght, to call them in. " Logic Vindicated." Oxford, 1809. 

• I mean that maay Writers hare sought an explanation of the 
primary sense of identiQr (viz. personal) by looking to the ucofUt- 
ary. Any grown man, «. g. is, in the primary sense, the sam per- 
son he was when a child: this sameness is, I conceive, a simple 
notion, which it is vain to attempt explaining by any other more^ 
simple ; but when philosophers seek to gam a clearer notion of it 
by looking to the caseis in which sameness is predicated in another 
sense, viz. simHarity, such as exists between several individuals 
denoted by a common name, (as when we say that there are grow- 
ing on Lebanon some o{ the same trees with Which the Temple was 
built, meaning cedars of that species^) this is surely as idle as if 
we were to attempt explaining the primary sense, e. g. o£ ** rage,*' 
as it exists in the human mind, by directing our attention to the 
" rage" of the sea. Whatever personal identity does consist in, 
it is plain that it has nothing to do with similarity , since every one 
would be ready to say, " When I WAS a child, I thoaght as a child, 
—I ^pake as a child,— I understood as a child; bat when I became 
a mail, I pat away childish things." 
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UST OP WORDS EXPLAINED IN THE FOLLOWING 
APPENDIX. 

Argument. Hence.— See Reason, Same. 

Authority. Why. Sin. 

Can.— 5fee May._ Identical. — See One, Therefore.— 5if« Why. 



Capable. — See Possi- Same. 

ble, Impossible^ Ne- Impossibility. 

cessary. Indifference. 

Case. Law. 

Cause. — See Reason, May. — See Must. 

Why. Necessary. 

Certain. Old. 

Church. One. 

Election. Person. 

Expect. Possible. 

Experience. Priest. 

Fabehood.~<S!r« Truth.Reason. 
Gospel. Regeneration. 



Trutk. 

Why. 

Whence.— Siw Why. 



Value. 

Wealth. 

Labor. 

Capital* 

Rent. 

Pr^ts. 



No. L 



ON CSRTAIN TERMS WHICH ARE PECULIARLY LIABLE TO 
BE USED AMBIGUOUSLY. 

It lias appeared to me desirable to illustrate the impor- 
taace of attending to the ambiguity of terms, by a greater 
number o# instances than could have been conreniently 
either inserted in the context or introduced in a note, 
w^houl too much interrupting the course of the discus- 
sion of Fallacies. 

I have purposely selected instances from various siA- 
J6ol8, and some from the most important; being con- 
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vinced that the disregard and contempt with which logi- 
cal studies are usually treated, may be traced, in part, to 
a notion, that the science is incapable of useful applica- 
tion to any matters of real importance, and is merely cal- 
culated to afford an exercise of in^nuity or insignificant 
truisms ; — syllogisms to prove that a horse is an animal, 
and distinctions of the different senses of ** canis" or 
** gallus ;" a mistake which is likely to derive some coun- 
tenance (however imfiiirly) from the exclusive employ- 
ment of such trifling exemplifications. 

The words and phrases which may be employed as 
ambiguous middle terms are of course innumerable : but 
it may be in several respects of service to the learner, to 
explain the ambiguity of a few of those most frequently 
occurring in the most important discussions, and whose 
double meaning has been the most frequently overlooked ; 
and this, not by entering into an examination of all the 
senses in which each term is ever employed, but of those 
only which are the most liable to be confounded together. 

It is worth observing, that the words whose ambiguity 
is the most frequently overlooked, and is productive of the 
greatest amount of confiision, of thought and &llacy, are 
among the commoiust^ and are those of whose meaning the 
generality consider there is the least room to doubt It 
is indeed from those very circumstances that the dangler 
arises ; words in very cominon use are both the most liable, 
from the looseness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one 
tense into another, and also the least likely to have that 
ambiguity suspected. Familiar acquaintance is perpetu- 
ally mistaken for accurate knowledge. 

It may be necessary here to remark, that inaccuracy not 
unfroquently occurs in the employment of the very phrase^ 
** such an author uses such a word in this or that sense," 
or ** means so and so, by this word. " We should not use 
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these expressions, (as some have inadvertently done,) in 
reference, necessarily, to the notion wliich may exist, in 
the author^ 8 mind, of the object in question ; of which the 
notions conveyed to others hy the word may often Ml short ; 
nor again should we regard the sense in which they un- 
derstand him, as necessarily Ms sense (though it is theirs) 
of the word employed, since they may mistake his meaning ; 
hut we must consider what sense it is likely he expected 
and intended to convey, to those to whom he addressed 
himself. And a judicious writer will always expect each 
word to be understood, as n^rly as the context will allow, 
in the sense, or in one of the senses, which use has estab- 
lished, except so ^r as he may have given some different 
explanation. But there are many who, from various causes, 
frequently fiiil of conveying the sense ihey design. 

It is but hit perhaps to add this warning to my read- 
ers; that one who takes pains to ascertain and explain 
the sense of the words employed in any discussion, what- 
ever care he may use to show that what he is inquiring 
after, is the received sense, is yet almost sure to be 
charged, by the inaccurate, and the sophistical, with at- 
tempting to introduce some new sense of the words in 
question, in order to serve a purpose 

ARGUMENT, in the strict logical sense, has been de- 
fined in the foregoing treatise; (Compendium, Book II. 
Ch. iil ^ 1 ;) in that sense it includes (as is there remark- 
ed) the Conclusion as well as the Premises : and thus it 
IS, that we say a syllogism consists of three propositions ; 
viz. the Conclusion which is proved, as well as those by 
which it is proved- 

But in ordinary discourse, argument is very often used 
for the Premises alone, in contradistinction to the Con- 
clusion ] e, g. '' the Conclusion which this Argument is 
intended to establish is so and so." 
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h is also sometimes employed to denote what is, strictly 
speaking, a course or series of such Argumex^ ; when a 
certain Conclusion is established by Premises, which are 
themselves, in the same dissertation, proved by^ other pro- 
positions, and perhaps those again, by others; the whole 
of this dissertation is often called an Argume-fU to prove 
the idtimate conclusion designed to be established ; though 
in fact it is a train of Arguments. It is in this sense, 
e. g. that we speak of " Warburton's Argument to prove 
the divine legation of Moses," ^c. 

Sometimes also the word is used to denote what may be 
properly called a Disputation; i. e. two trains of argu- 
ment opposed to each other : as when we say that A and 
B had a long Argument on such and such a subject ; and 
that A had the best' of the Argument. Doubtless the use 
of the word iu this sense has contributed to £)ster the no- 
tion entertained by. many, that Logic is the " art of 
wrangling," that it makes men contentious, ^c: they 
have heard that it is employed about Arguments; and 
hastily conclude that it is confined to cases where there 
is opposition and contest. 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the va- 
rious forms of stating an Argument are sometimes spoken 
of as different kinds of Argument : as when we speak of 
a Categorical or Hypothetical Argument, or of one in the 
first or some other figure ; though every logician knows 
that the same individual Argumtent may be stated in va- 
rious figures, ^c. 

This, no doubt, has contributed to the error of those 
who speak of the Syllogism as a peculis^r kind of Argu* 
ment ; and of " Syllogistic Reasoning," as a distinct 
mode of Reasoning, instead of being only a certain form 
of expressittg amy argument 
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AUTHORITY— This word is somedmes employed 
in its primary sense when we refer to way one's example, 
testimony, or judgment : as when, e, g, we speak of cor- 
recting a reading in some book, on the Audiority of an 
ancient MS. — giving a statement of soma &et, on the 
Authority of such and such historians, ^c. 

In this sense the word answers pretty nearly to the 
Latin " Auctoritas." 

Sometimes again it is empbyed as equivali^ to ** Po* 
testas," Power : as when we speak of the Authority of a 
Magistrate, ^c. 

Many instances may be found in which writers have 
unconsciously slid from one sense of the word to another, 
zo as to blend confusedly in their minds die two ideas. 
In no case perhaps has this more frequently haj^ned 
than when we are speaking of the Authority of the Church: 
in which the ambiguity of the latter word (see the Artiele 
Church) comes in aid of that of the form^. The Atithor- 
ily (in the primary sense) of the Catholic, i. e. Unirersal 
Ch'irch, at any particular period, is often appealed to, in 
support of this or that doctrine or practice: and it is, 
justly, supposed that the opinion of the great body of the 
Christian World afibrds a presumption (though only a pre- 
sumption) in favour of the correctness of any interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, or the expediency, at the time, of any 
ceremony, regulation, ^c^ 

On the other hand, each particular Church has Au- 
thority in the other sense, viz. Power, over its own mem- 
bers, to enforce any thing not contrary to God's Word. 
But the Catholic or Universal Church, not being one re- 
ligious community on earth, can have no Aujtbority in the 
sense of Power ; since, whatever tfie Romaniats niay pre^ 
tend, there never was a time when the power of the Pope, 
of a Council, or of any other human Govc^mors^ over all 
23 
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Christians, was admitted, or could be prored to hare any 
just claim to be admitted. 

Authority again in the sense of Auctoritas may hare 
every degree of weight, from absolute in&llibility, (such 
as, in religious matters, Christians attribute to the Scrip- 
tures,) down to the faintest presumption. See Hawkins 
on Tradition, Hinds's History of the Early Progress of 
Christianity, Vol. II. p. 99. Hinds on Inspiration. Er- 
rors of Romanism, Chap. iv. And Essay on the Omis' 
sion of Creeds, ^c. in the New Testament. 

CAN.— ^«e « May." 

CAPABLE.— Sw " Possible," " Impossible," and 
•* Necessary," 

CASE. — Sometimes Grammarians use this word to 
signify (which is its strict sense) a certain " variation in 
the writing and utterance of a Noun, denoting the rela- 
tion in which it stands to some other part of the sentence ;" 
sometimes to denote that relation itself: whether indicat- 
ed by the tennination, or by a preposition, or oy its col- 
location; and there is hardly any writer on the subject 
who does not occasionally employ the term in each sense, 
without explaining the ambiguity. Much confusion and 
frivolous debate has hence resulted. Whosover would see 
a specimen of this, may find it in the Port Royal Greek 
Grammar; in which the Authors insist on giving the 
Greek language an Ablative case, with the same termi- 
nation, however, as the Dative: (though, by the way, 
they had better have fixed on the Genitive, which oftener 
answers to the Latin Ablative,) urging, and with great 
truth, that if a distinct termination be necessary to con- 
stitute a case, many Latin -Nouns will be without an Ab- 
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lative, some without a Genitive or without a Dative, and 
all Neuters without an Accusative. And they add, that 
since it is possible, in every instance, to render into Greek 
the Latin Ablative, consequently there must be an Abla* 
tive in Greek. If they had known and recollected that 
in the language of Lapland there are, as we are told, thir* 
teen Cases, they would have hesitated to use an argument 
which would prove that there must therefore be thirteen 
Cases in Greek and Latin also I All this confusion might 
have been avoided, if it had but been observed that the 
word " Case*' is used in two senses. 

CAUSE.— iSee " Reason*' and "Why." 

CERTAIN. — This is a word whose ambiguity, to- 
gether with that of many others of kindred signification, 
(as •* may," " can," " must," " possible," ^c.) has oc- 
casioned infinite perplexity in discussions on some of the 
most important subjects; such as the fireedom of human 
actions, the divine foreknowledge, ^c 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its ety- 
mology from cemo) to the state of a person's mind ; de- 
noting any one's foil and complete conviction; and, 
generally, though not always, implying that there is suf- 
ficient ground for such conviction. It was thence easily 
transferred to the truths or events, respecting which this 
conviction is rationally entertained. And Uncertain (as 
well as the substantives and adverbs derived from these 
adjectives) follows the same rule. Thus we say, ** it is 
certain that a battle has been fought:" "it is certain 
that the moon will be foil on such a day:" "it is uncer- 
tain whether such a one is alive or dead :" " it is uncer- 
tain whether it will rain to-morrow :" meaning, in these 
•nd in all other cases, that we are certain or uncertain 
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fetpectively ^ not indkating any difierenee in the chtne- 
ter of the events themsdves, except in reference fo oar 
knowledge respecting them; for the same thmg may be, 
at the same time» both certain and uncertain* to difiereoi 
individnals ; e. g, the life or death at at particular time, 
of any one, is certain, to his friends on the spot; uncet- 
tain or contingent, to those at a distance 

From not attending to this eircumstance» the words 
** uncertain" and '* c(Hitingenf ' (which is onployed near- 
ly in the same sense as ** uncertain'^ in its secondary 
meaning) have been ccmsidered by many Writers* as de- 
noting some quality in the things themselves ; and haye 
thus become inrolved in endless contoion. ** Contin- 
gent" is indeed applied to events only, not to persons: 
but it denotes no quality in the events themselves ; only, 
as has been said, the relation in which they stand to a 
person who has no complete knowledge respecting them. 
It is from overlooking this principle, obvious as it is.wh^ 
once distinctly stated, that Chance or Fortune has come 
to be regarded as a real agent, and to have been, by the 
ancients, personified as a Goddess, and fepreseated by 
statues. 

CHURCH is sometimes employed to signify the Church, 
i ^ the Universal or Catholic Churchy — the Society 
comprehending in it all Christians, who are ** Members 
one of another," and who compose the Body, of which 

♦ Among others, Archbishop King, in his discourse on Predestina- 
tion, has fallen into this error : as is explained in the Notes and 
the Appendix to my edition of that work. 

It may be allowable to mention in this place, that I have been 
represented as coineiding with him as to the point in question, in a 
note to Mr. DaYison's work on Prophecy ; through a mistake^ which 
the author candidly acknowledged, and promised to rectify. 
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Christ is the Head; which, collectively taken, has no 
risible supreme Head or earthly governor, either indi- 
vidual, or council; and which is one, only in reference 
to its One invisible Grovemor and Paraclete, the Spirit of 
Christ, dwelling in it. See Hinds's History of the Rise 
of Christianity, and Blanco White's Preservative against 
Popery. 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify a Church; 
I. e, any one branch of that general Society ; having gov- 
ernors on earth, and existing as a community possessing 
authority over its own members ; in which sense we read 
of the " Seven Churches in Asia ;" — of Paul's having 
** the care of all the Churches," ^c. This ambiguity 
has often greatly favored the cause of the Church of 
Rome; which being admitted by her opponents to be a 
Church, i. e, a branch, though an unsound and corrupt 
one, of the universal Church of Christ, is thence as- 
sumed to be the Church, — the Society in which all 
men are called upon to enrol themselves. — See the dr* 
tide " Truth." 

The Church is also not unfrequently used to denote 
the Clergy, in contradistinction to the Laity; as, when 
we speak of any one's being educated for the Church, 
meaning, "for the Ministry." Some would perhaps add 
that it is in this sense *we speak of the endowments of the 
Church; since the immediate emolument of these is re- 
ceived by clerg3rmen. But if it be considered that they 
receive it in the capacity of public instructors and spirit- 
ual pastors, these endowments may fairly be regarded as 
belonging, in a certain sense, to the whole body, for 
whose benefit they are, in this way, calculated; in the 
same manner as we consider, e. g. the endowment of a 
professorship in a university, as a bene&ction, not to the 
professors alone, but to the university at larga 
23^ 
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ELECTION.^^This is one of the terns wUch is oAen 
CO all practical purposes ambiguous, when not employed, 
strictly speaking, in two difierent senses, but with dif- 
ferent applicatioTis, according to that whiph is understood 
in conjunction with it — See Book IIL ^10. See also 
Essays on some of the Difficulties^ S^c, Essay IIL " On 
Election." 

EXPECT. — This word is liable to an ambiguity, 
which may sometimes lead, in conjunction with othei 
causes, to a practical bad effect It is sometimes used 
in the sense of ** anticipate," — "calculate on," ^c, 
(aw^o)) in short, "consider as probable i^ sometimes 
for " require, or demand as reascmable," — ^** consider as 
rightr (a^«<3.) 

Thus, I mayfiiirly "expect" (a^<r.) that one who has 
received kindness from me, should protect me in dis- 
tress; yet I may have reason to expect (i^ni^siv) that he 
will not : " England expects every man to do his duty ;" 
but it would be chimerical to expect, i, e. anticipate, a 
universal performance of duty. Hence, when men of 
great revenues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the 
splendor and sensuality of Sardanapalus, they are apt to 
plead that this is expected of them ; which is true, in the 
sense that such conduct is anticipated as probable; not 
true, as implying that it is required or approved. Thus 
also, because it would be romantic to* expect (i. e calcw 
^ late upon) in public men a primary attention to the pub- 
lic good, or in men in general an adherence to the role 
of doing as y(m would be done by» many ai« apt to flat- 
ter themselves that they cannot reasonably be expected 
(i. e. fiiirly caUed upon) to act on such principles. What 
may reasonably be expected (in one sense of the word) 
must be precisely the practice of the ms^^ority; since it 
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is the majontj of mstaiices that constitatetf prtiHhiliiy : 
what may reasonably be expected (m the other sense) is 
something much be3rond the practice of the generality; 
as long at least as it rfiall be true that "narrow is the 
-way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it." 

EXPERIENCE.— This word, in its strict sense, ap- 
plies to what has occurred within a person's own knowl* 
edge. Experience, in this sense, of course, relates to 
the past alone. Thus it is that a man krifms by expe- 
rience what sufferings he has undergone in some disease, 
or what height the tide reached at a certain time and 
place. 

More frequently the word is used to denote that Judg- 
ment which is derived from experience in the primary 
sense, by reasoning from that, in combination with other 
data. Thus, a man may assert, on the ground of Expe- 
rience, that he was cured of a disorder by such a medi- 
cine, — that that medicine is, generally, beneficial in that 
disorder, — that the tide may always be expected, under 
such circumstances, to rise to such a height. Strictly 
speaking, none of these can be known b^ Experience, 
but are conclusions derived from Experience^ It is in 
this sense only that Experience can be applied to the 
future, or, which comes to the same thing, to any general 
feet; as, e. g. when it is said that we know by Expe- 
rience that water exposed to a certain temperature will 
freeze. 

There are again two different applications of the word 
(see Book III. ^ 10,) which, when not carefully distin* 
gruished, lead in practice to the same confusion as the 
employmeiit of it in two senses; viz. we sometimes un- 
derstand our own personal experience; sometimes, gen€^ 
rai Experience. Hume has availed himself of this (prac* 
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tical) ambiguity, in his Essay on Miracles; in which he 
observes, that we have experience of the frequent fiJsity 
of Testimony, but that the occurrence of a miracle is 
contrary to our £jq)erience, and is consequently what no 
testimony ought to be allowed to establish. Now had he 
explained whoie Experience he meant, the argument 
would have come to. nothing : if he means the Expe- 
rience of mankind universally, i e. that a Miracle has 
never come under the Experience of any one, this is pal- 
pably begging the question : if he means the Experience 
of each individual who has never himself witnessed a 
Miracle, this would establish a rule, (viz. that we are io 
believe nothing of which we have not ourselves expe- 
rienced the like,) which it would argue insanity to act 
upon. Not only was the King of Bantam justified (as 
Hume himself admits) in listening to no evidence for the 
existence of Ice, but no o?te would be authorized on this 
principle to expect his own death. His Experience in- 
fonns him,- directly, only thai others have died. Every 
disease imder which he himself may have labored, his Ex- 
perience must have told him has not terminated fatally j 
if he is to judge strictly of the future by the past, accord- 
ing to this rule, what should hinder him from expecting 
the like of all future diseases ? 

Some have never been struck with this consequence 
of Hume's principles; and some have even failed to per- 
ceive it when poi^ited out: but if the reader thinks it 
worth his while to consult the author, he will see that 
his principles, according to his own account of them, 
are such as I have stated. 

Perhaps however he meant, if indeed he had any dis- 
tinct meaning, something intermediate between imiver- 
salt and individual experience; viz. the Experience of 
the generality, as to what is common and of ordinary 
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oeeunetiee; m which sense the maxiin i;dll only amoQiit 
to tiiis, that fidse Testimony is a thing of common occur- 
ence, and that Miracles are not; an obvious truth, in* 
deed ; hut too general to authorize, of itself) a conclusion 
m anrf particular case. In any other individual question, 
as to the admismbility of evidence, it would he reckoned 
ftbsnrd to consider merely the average chances for the 
truth of Testimony in the abstract, without inquiring 
what the Testimony is, in the particular instance before 
us. As H, e. g. any cme had maintained that no testi- 
mony could establish Columbus's account of the discove- 
ry of America, because it is more common for travellers 
to lie, than for new Continents to be dncovered. See 
Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It is to be observed by the way, that there is yet an 
additional ambiguity in the entire phrase •• contrary to 
experience ;" in one sense, a miracle, or any other event, 
may be called contrary to the experience of any one who 
has ne^r antnessed the like ; as the freezing of water was 
to that of the King of Bantam; in another and stricter 
sense, that only is contrary to a man's experience, which 
he knows by experience not to be true ; as if one should 
be told of an infidlible remedy for some disorder, he hav- 
ing seen it administered without effect. No testimony 
can establish what is, in this latter sense, contrary to ex- 
perience. We need not wonder that ordinary minds 
should be bewildered by a sophistical employment of 
such a mass df ambiguities. 

Such reasonings as these are accounted ingenious and 
profound, on account of the Subject on which they are 
employed ; if applied to the ordinary aflSdrs of life, they 
would be deemed unworthy of serious notice. 

The reader is not to suppose that the refutation of 
Hume's Essay on Miracles was my object in this Article. 
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That might faaye been sufficiently accomplished* in the 
way of a " reductio ad absurdum," by mere reference 
to the caae of the King of Bantam adduced by the author 
himself But this celebrated Essay, though it has oft^i 
perhaps contributed to the amusement of an anti-ehiistian 
sophist at the expense of those unable to expose its Mr 
lacy, never probably made one convert The author 
himself seems plainly to have meant it as a specimen of 
his ingenuity in arguing on a given hypothesis; for he 
disputes against miracles as against the Course of Na- 
ture; whereas, according to him, there is no such thing 
as a Course of Nature; his skepticism extends to the 
whole external world; — to every thing, except the ideas 
or impressions on the mind of the individual ; so that a 
miracle which is believed^ has, in that circumstance 
alone, on his principles, as much reality as any thing 
can have. 

But my object has been to point out, by the use erf" 
this example, the fidlacies and blunders which may re- 
sult from inattention to the ambiguity of the word " Elxpe- 
rience :" and this cannot be done by a mere indirect ar- 
gument; which refutes indeed, but does not explain^ an 
erron 

FALSEHOOD and FALSITY.— fifee " Truth." 

GOSPEL. — This is instanced as one of the words 
which is practically ambiguous, from its different appli- 
cations, even though not employed (as it sometimes is) 
in difierent senses. 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of " GUmkI- 
tidings," it is used to signify (and that especially and 
exclusively) the welcome intelligence of Salvation to 
man, as preached by our Lord and his followers. But 
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it was afterwards transitively applied to each of the four 
histories of our Lord's life, published by those who arc 
called the Evangelists. And the term is often used to ex- 
press collectively the Gos^pel-doctrines ; i. e. the instruc- 
tions given men how to avail themselves of the offer o/ 
salvation; and prtaching the Grospel, is accordingly 
often used to include, not only the ^reclaiming of the 
good tidings, but the teaching of what is to be believed 
and done, in consequence. This ambiguity is one source 
of some important theological errors: many supposing 
that Gospel truth is to be found exclusively, or chiet- 
ly, in the Gospels; to the neglect of the other Sacred 
Writings. 

Again, since Jesus is said to have preached the " Gos- 
pel," and the same is said of the Apostles, the conclu- 
sion is often hence drawn, that the discourses of our 
Lord and the Apostolic Epistles must exactly coincide; 
and that in case of any apparent difference, the former 
must be the standard, and the latter must be taken to 
bear no other sense than what is implied by the other ; 
a notion which leads inevitably and immediately to the 
neglect of the Apostolic Epistles, when every thing they 
contain must be limited and modified into a complete 
coincideace with our Lord's Discourses. Whereas it is 
very conceivable, that though both might be in a certain 
sense ** good tidings," yet one may contain a much more 
fiill development of the Christian scheme than the other ; 
which is confirmed by the consideration, that the prin- 
cipal events on which the Religion is founded (the 
atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) had not 
taken place, nor could be cleai'ly declared by our Lord, 
when he preached, saying, " the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand ,•" not that it was actually established ; as it was, 
when his Apostles were sent forth to preach to all na- 
tions. See Essatfs on the Difficulties, iS^c. Essay JI. 
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HENCE,— See " Reason" and •» Whi." 

IDENTICAL— /See " One" and "Same." 

IMPOSSIBILITY.— According lo the definition we 
may choose to give of this word, it may be said either 
that there are three Species of it, or that it may be used 
m three different senses. 1st. What may be called t 
mathematical impossibility^ is that which involves an ab« 
surdity and self-contradiction: e. g. that two straight 
lines should enclose a space, is not only impossible, but 
inconceivable, as it would be at variance with the defi- 
nition of a straight line. And it should be observed, 
that inability to accomplish any thing which is, in this 
sense, impossible, implies no limitation of power^ and is 
compatible, even with omnipotence, in the fullest sense 
of the word. If it be proposed, e. g, to construct a tri- 
angle having one of its sides equal to the other two, or 
to find two numbers having the same ratio to each other, 
as the side of a square and its diameter, ii >s not from a 
defect of power that we are precluded from solving siah 
a problem as these ; since in fact the problem is in itself 
unmeaning and absurd: it is, in reality, nothing, that is 
required to be done. 

2dly. What may be called a Physiad Impossibility is 
something at variance with the existing Laws of Nature, 
and which consequently no Being, subject to those Laws, 
(as we are) can surmount ; but we can easily conceive a 
Being capable of bringing^ about what in the ordinary 
course of Nature is impossible: e. g, to multiply five 
loaves mto food for a multitude, or to walk on the sur- 
&ce of the waves, are things physically imposs^e, but 
imply no contradiction; on the contrary, we cannot but 
suppone that the Being, if there be sudi a one, who 
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created the Universe, is able to alter at will the proper- 
ties of any of the Substances it contains.* 

And an occurrence of this character we call fniracvr 
lous. Not but that one person may perform without su- 
pernatural power what is, to another, physically impossi- 
ble; as, e. ^. a man may lift a great weight, which it would 
be physically impossible for a child to raise; because it 
is contrary to the Laws of Nature that a muscle of this 
degree of strength should overcome a resistance which 
one of thai degree is equal to. But if any one perform 
what is beyond the natural powers of man universally, 
he has performed a miracle. Much Sophistry has been 
founded on the neglect of the distinction between these 
two senses^ It has even been contended, that no evi- 
dence ought to induce a man of sense to admit that a 
miracle has tak^i place, on the ground that it is a thing 
impossible; in other words, that it is a miracle; for if it 
were ftot a thing impossible to man, there would be no 
miracle in the case: so that such an argument is palpa- 
bly begging the question ; but it has often probably been 
admitted from -an indistinct notion being suggested of 
Impossibility in the first sense ; in which sense {viz. that 
of self-contradiction) no evidence certainly would justify 
belief 

3dly. Moral Impossibility signifies only that high de- 
gree of improbability which lea^'es no room for doubt. In 
this sense we oflen call a thing impossible, which implies 
no contradiction, or any violation of the Laws of Nature, 
but which yet* we are rationally convinced will never oc- 
cur, merely from the multitude of chances against it ; as, 
e. g, that unloaded dice should turn up the same faces 

« See an able disquisition on Miracles, sabjoined to the Life ol 
Apoloniotis TyaoflBOs, in the Bnofclofodia MtropoHtaruk 
24 
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one hundred limes successively. And in this sense, we 
cannot accurately draw the line, so as to determine at 
what point the improbability amounts to an Impossibility; 
and hence we often have occasion to speak of this or that 
as almost impossible, though not quite^ ^c. The other 
Impossibilities do not admit of degrees. That a certain 
throw should recur two or three times successively, we 
should not call very improbable; the improbability is in- 
creased at each successive step; but we cannot say ex- 
actly when it becomes impossible ; though no one would 
scruple to call one hundred such recurrences impossible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which 
are completely within the power of known agents to bring 
about, but which we are convinced no one of them ever 
will bring about. Thus, e. g. that all the civilized people 
in the world should with one accord forsake their habita- 
tions and wander about the world as savages, every one 
would call an impossibility ; though it is plain they have 
the power to do so, and that it depends on their choice 
which they will do. In like manner, if we were told of a 
man's having disgracefully fled from his post, whom we 
knew to be possessed of the most undaunted courage, we 
should without scruple (and with good reason, supposing 
the idea formed of his character to be a just one) pro- 
nounce this an Impossibility; meaning that there is suf- 
ficient ground for being fully convinced that the thing 
could never take place ; not from any idea of his not hav- 
ing power and liberty to 'fly if he would ; for our certain- 
ty is built on the very circumstance of his being free to 
act as he will, together with his being of such a disposi- 
tion as never to have the will to act disgracefully. I£ 
again, a man were bound hand and foot, it would be, io 
the other sense, impossible for him to fly ; viz, out of htt 
power, " Capable" has a corresponding ambiguity. 
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The performance of any thing that is moraUy impossihle 
to a mere man, is to he reckoned a miracle, as much as if 
the impossibility were physical E. G, It is morally im- 
possible for poor Jewish fishermen to have fhuned such 
a scheme of ethical and religious doctrine as the Gospel 
exhibits. It is morally impossible for a man to foretell 
distant and improbable future events with the exactitude of 
many of the prophecies in the Old Testament 

Much of the confusion of thought which has pervaded, 
and has interminably protracted the discussions respect- 
ing the long-agitated question of human freedom, has 
arisen from inattention to the ambiguity which has been 
here noticed. If the Deity, it is said, *• foresees exactly 
what I shall do on any occasion, it must be impossible for 
me to act otherwise;" and thence it is inferred that 
man's actions cannot be free. The middle term employ- 
ed in such an argument as this is ** impossible," or ** im- 
possibility'' employed in two senses: he to whom it is in 
one sense impossible, {viz. physically,) to act otherwise 
than he does, (i. e, who has it not in his power,) is not a 
free agent; correct foreknowledge implies in^)ossibility 
in another sense, viz, moral impossibility; — the absence 
of all room for doubt* And the perplexity is aggravated 
by resorting, for the purpose of explanation, to such 
words as "may," "can," "possible," "must," ^c, all 

♦ It should be observed, that many things which are not usually 
tenned " mathematically" necessary or impossible, will at once ap- 
pear such when stated, not abstractedly^ but with all their real cir- 
cumstances : e. g. that " Brutus stabbed Caesar,** is a fact, the denial 
of which, though a falsehood, would not be regarded as self-contra- 
dictory, (like the denial of the equality of two right angles ;) because, 
obstractedli/y we can conceive Brutus acting otherwise : but if we in- 
iert the circumstances (which of course really existed) of his having 
complete power ^ liberty, and also a predominarU will, to do so, then, 
the denial of the action amounts to a " mathematical" impossibility, 
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of which are affected by a corresponding ambignity. 
{See Tucker's Light of Nature, in the Chapters on Prov- 
idence, on Free-will, and some others.) I have endeav- 
oured to condense and to simplify some of the most 
valuable parts of his reasonings in the notes and appen- 
dix to an edition of Archbishop King's Discourse on Pre- 
destination. 

INDIFFERENCE, in its application in respect of the 
Will, and of the Judgment, is subject to an ambiguity 
which some of my readers may perhaps think hardly 
worth noticing ; the distinction between unbiassed candor 
and impartiality, on the one side, and carelessness on the 
other, being so very obvious. But these two things nev- 
ertheless have been, firom their bearing the same name, 
confoimded together; or at least represented as insepara- 
bly connected. I have known a person maintain, with 
some plausibility, the inexpediency, with a view to the 
attainment of truth, of educating people, or appointing 
teachers to instruct them, in any particular systems or 
theories, of astronomy, medicine, rdigion, politics, ^c, on 
the ground, that a man must wish to believe and to find 
good reasons for believing, the system in which he has been 
trained, and which he has been engaged in teaching ; and 
this wish must prejudice his understanding in fiivour of it, 
and consequently render him an incompetent judge of truth. 

Now let any one consider whether such a doctrine as 
this could have been even plausibly stated, but for the am- 
biguity of the word " Indifference," and others connected 
with it For it would follow, from such a principle, that 

or self-contradiction J for to act voluntarily against the dictates of a 
predomiDant will, implies an effect without a cause. 

Of future events, that Being, and no other, can have the same 
knowledge as of the past, who is acquainted with all the causes, re- 
mote or immediate, internal and external, on which each depends. 
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DO physician is to be trusted, who has been instructed in 
a certain mode of treating any disorder, because he must 
wish to think the theory correct which he has learned: 
nay, no physician should be trusted who is not utterly in- 
different whether his patient recovers or cUes; since else, 
* he must wish to find reasons for hoping fiivorably from 
the mode of treatment pursued. No plan for the benefit 
of the public, proposed by a philanthropist, should be 
listened to ; smce such a man cannot but wish it may be 
successful ; ^c. 

No doubt .the judgment is often biassed by the inclina- 
tions; but it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, 
to guard against this bias.* If a scheme be proposed to 
any one for embarking his capital in some speculation 
which promises great wealth, he will doubtless wish to 
find that the expectations held out are well-founded: but 
every one would call him very imprudent, if (as some do) 
he should suffer this wish to bias his judgment, and 

♦ It is curious to observe how fully aware of the operation of this 
bias, and how utterly blind to it, the same persons will be, in opposite 
cases. Such writers, e. g. as I have just alluded to, disparage the 
judgment of those who have been accustomed to study and to teacli 
the Christian religion, and who derive hope and satisfaction from it ; 
on the ground that they must wish to find it true. And let it be ad- 
mitted that their atUhority shsll go for nothing; and that the ques- 
tion shall be tried entirely by the reasons adduced. But then, on the 
same principle, how strong must be the testimony of the multitudes 
who admit the truth of Christianity, but to whom it is a source of un- 
easiness or of dismay : who have not adopted any antinomian sjrstem 
to quiet their conscience while leading an unchristian life ; but, when 
they hear of " righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
tremble,** and try to dismiss such thoughts till a more convenient 
season. The case of these, who have every reason to wish Christi- 
anity imtme, is passed by, by the very same persons who are insist- 
ing on the influence of the opposite bias. According to the homely 
but cxpYessive proverb, they are " deaf on one ear.** 
24» 
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should believe, on imofficient groimdfi, the fur prettdaes 
held out to him. But we riloiikl mot thlok rack imprvr 
dence an inevitable consequence of his desire to increase 
his propeity. His wishes^ we should say, were both nat- 
ural and wise ; but since they could not render the event 
more probable, it was most unwise to allow them to influ- 
ence his decision. In like manner, a good man will in- 
deed wish to find the evidence of the Christian religion 
satis&ctory; but a wise man does not for that reason 
take for granted that it is satisfactory; but weighs the 
evidence the more carefully on account of the importance 
of the question. 

And it may be added, that it is utterly a mistake to 
suppose that the bias is always in fanowr of the conclu- 
sion wished for: it is often in the contrary direction. 
The proverbial expression of " too good news to be true," 
bears witness to the existence of this feeling. There is 
in some minds a tendency to unreasonable doubt in cases 
where their wishes are strong; — a morbid distrust of ev- 
idence which they are especially anxious to find conclu- 
sive : e. g, groundless fears for the heakh or safety of an 
ardently-beloved child, will frequently distress anxious 
parents. 

Diflferent temperaments (sometimes varying with the 
state of health of each individual) lead towards these op- 
posite miscalculations, — the over-estimate or under-esti- 
mate of the reasons for a conclusion we earnestly wiah to 
find true. 

Our aim should be to guard against both extremes, and 
to decide according to the evidence; preserving the In- 
difiJerence of the Judgment, even where the Will neither 
cans nor should be indifferent 



liAW is, etymologically, that which is "laid" down; 
and is, used, in the most appropriate sense, td stgnify som^ 
gceneral injunction, command, or regulation, addressed 
to certain Persons, w^ are called upon to conform to it. 
It is in tfiis sense that we speak of •• the Law of Moses,* 
•• the Law of the Land," &c. 

It is also used in a transfer!^ sense, 10 denote the 
statement of some gtntral fact, the sevetal individual in- 
stances of which exhibit a conformity to that statteHftent, 
analogoui td the conduct of persons in teepect to a Law 
which they obey. It is in this sense that we speak of 
" the Laws of Nature :" when we say that ** a seed in 
vegetating directs the radicle downwards and the plumule 
upwards, in compliance with a Law of Nature," we only 
mean that such is universally the fatet ; and so, in other 
cases. 

It is evident thert^ore that, ^ this sense, ^ tmkrmf 
ty of individual cases to the general f ule is that which 
constitutes a Law of Nature. If water should henceforth 
never become solid, at any temperature, th#ii the freez- 
ing of water would no longer be a Law of Natuw: wher^ 
as in the other sense, a Law is not the more or the less « 
Law from the conformity or non-conformity of individi;^ 
«ds to it : if an ret of our Legislatute were to be disobey- 
ed and utterly disregarded by every one* it would not on 
that account be the less a Law. 

This distinction may appear so obvious when plainly 
stated, as hardly to need mention: yet writers «f great 
note and ability have confounded these two senses to- 
gether; I need only mention Hooker (in the opening of 
his great work) and Montesquieu: the laAter of whom 
iieclaims on the much striet^t tjbsetvanee in the Uni- 
retse of the Lawd of Nature!, fhM hi toankind, df iht 
4itifie and htiniaii Iitws kui 4omn t^ theif cdfidoot: 
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not considenng that, in the former case, it if die obaerr* 
ance that constUuta the Law. 

MAT, and likewise MUST and CAN, (as well as 
CANNOT,) are each used in two senses, which are very 
often confounded together. They relate sometimes to 
Power, sometimes to Contingency, 

When we say of one who has obtained a certain som 
of money, ** now he may purchase the field he was wish- 
ing for," we mean that it is in Kis power ; it is plain that 
he may, in the same sense, hoard up the money, or spend 
it on. something else ; though perhaps we are quite sure, 
firom our knowledge of his character and situation, that 
he will not When again we say, " it may rain to-moi- 
row," or "the vessel may have arrived in port," the ex- 
pression does not at all relate to power, but merely to 
contingency: i e. we mean, that though we are not 
sure such an event will happen or has }mpi)ened, we are 
not sure of the reverse. 

When, again, wc say "this man, of so grateful a 
disposition, must have eagerly embraced such an op- 
portunity of requiting his b^ie&ctor," or "one who 
approves of the slave-trade mtksi be very hard-hearted," 
we only mean to imply the absence of all doubt on these 
points. The very notions of gratitude and of hard- 
heartedness exclude the idea of compulsion. But when 
we say that "all men must die," or that "a man must 
go to prison who is dragged by force," we mean " wheth- 
er they will or not" — that there is no power to resist 
So also if we say that a Being of perfect goodness " eanr 
nof act wrong, we do not mean that it is out of his 
power; since that would imply no goodness of character; 
but that there is sufficient reason for feeling sure that 
he vM noti It is in a very difieient sense that we say of 
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a man feltsred in a prison, that lie '^canmoi* escape: 
meaning, that though he has the wiU^ he wants tho 
ahUity, 

These words are commonly introduced, in questions 
connected with Fataliam and the Freedom of human 
actions, to explain the meaning of ** necesaary," ** im- 
possible," 4*^1 ^^^ having th^raiselves a corresponding 
ambiguity, they only tend to increase the perplexity* 

——"Chaos umpire ails, 

And by decidiag worse embroils the ftay.** 

MUST.— S««"Mav/^ 

NECESSARY.— This word is used as the cenCraiy 
to " impossible" in all its senses, and is of course li^le 
to a corresponding ambiguity. Thus it is " math^nati- 
eally Necessary" that two sides of a triangle should be 
greater than the third ; there is a " physical Necessity" 
for the &U of a stone ; and a ** moral Necessity" that a 
Being of a certain character should act, when left per^ 
fectly free, conformably to that character; t. t, we are 
sore he will act so ) though of courae it is in his power 
to act otherwise; else there would be no moral agency.* 
This ambiguity is employed sophistically to justify im- 
moral conduct; since no one is responsible for any thing 
done under " necessity, "— i. e. physical necessity ; as 
when a man is dragged any \«here by external force, or 
&ll8 down from being too weak to stand; and th^d the 
same excuse is fallaciously extended to '* moral necessi- 
tf' also. 

There are likewise numberleas difierent appliea4i&n$ 
of the word " necessary" (as well as of those derired 

• Bee the article ** Imj^ossibility f note. 
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from it) in which there is a piactical ambigoky, from the 
difierence of the things understood in conjunction with 
it: €. g, food is "necessary** viz, — to life: great 
wealth is "necessary** — to the gratification of a man 
of luxurious habits; the violation of moral duty is in 
many cases "necessary** — ^for the attainment of certain 
worldly objects; the renunciation of such objects, and 
subjugation of the desires is " necessar]^** — to the 
attainment of the Grospel-promises, Sf^c, And thus it is 
that "necessity** has come to be "the tyrant's plea," 
for as no one is at all responsible for what is a matter of 
physical necessity, — ^what he has no power to avoid, — 
so, a degree of allowance is made for a man's doing 
what he has power to avoid, when it appears to be the 
least of two evils ; as, «. ^. when a man who is famish- 
ing takes the first food he meets with, as " necessary** 
to support life, or throws over goods in a storm, when it 
is " necessary," in order to save the ship. But if the 
plea of necessity be admitted without inquiring for what 
the act in question is necessary, any thing whatever may 
be thus vindicated; since no one commits any crime 
which is not, in his view, " necessary** to the attain- 
ment of some supposed advantage or gratification. 

The confusion of thought is further increased by the 
employment on improper occasions of the phrase " abso- 
lutely necessary;'* which, strictly speaking, denotes a 
case in which there is no possible alternative. It is 
necessary for a man's safety, that he should remain in a 
house which he cannot quit without incurring dangey: 
it is absolutely, or simply, necessary that he should re- 
main there, if he is closely imprisoned in it. 

I have treated more fully on this fruitful source of 
sophistry in the Appendix (No. 1.) to King's " Discourse 
oa Predestination." In the course of it, I suggested an 
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eC3rmology of the word, which I have reason to think m 
not correct; but it should be observed,' that this makes 
no difierence in the reasoning, which is not in any de« 
gree founded on that etymology ; nor have I, as some 
have represented, attempted to introduce any new or un 
usual sense of the word, but have all along appealed to 
common use, — the only right standard, — and merely 
pointed out the senses in which each word has actually 
been employed. Su the introduction to this Appendix. 

OLD. — This word, in its strict and primary sense, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has existed ; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it in 
any other. It is, however, very frequently employed in- 
stead of "Ancient," to denote distance of time. The 
same transition seems to have taken place in Latin. 
Horace says of Lucilius, who was one of the most ancient 
f^man authors, but who did not live to be old — 



-" quo Ht ut omnis 



Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabeUa 
Vita Senis." 



The present is a remarkable instance of the influence of 
an ambiguous word over the thoughts even of those who 
are not igtiorant of the ambiguity, but are not carefully 
on the watch against its ejects ; the impressions and 
ideas associated by habit with the word when used in 
one sense, being always apt to obtrude themselves una- 
wares when it is employed in another sense, and thus to 
af!ect our reasonings : c. g. " Old times," — " the Old 
World," 4*^* ^^^ expressions in frequent use, and which, 
oftener than not, produce imperceptibly the associated 
impression of the superior wisdom resulting from expe- 
rience, which, as a general rule, we attribute to (Ad men. 
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Yet BO one is icftUy ignorant that the world is older now 
than evM it was ; and that the instruction to be derived 
from observations on the past (which is the advantage 
that Old persons possess) must be greater, supposing 
other things equal, to everj successive generation : and 
Bacon's resiark to this purpose appears, as soon as dk- 
tinctly stated, a mere truism; yet few, perhaps, that he 
made, are more important There is alwa3rs a tendency 
to appeal with the same kind of deference, to the authority 
of " Old times," as of aged men. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that ancient cus- 
Um$, institutiimSt ^c when they still exist, may be literal- 
ly called Old; and have this advantage attending them, 
that their efiects may be estimated from long experience ; 
whereas we cannot be sure, respecting any recently-es- 
tablished Law or System, whether it may not produce in 
time some effects whieh were not originally contemplated. 

ONE — is sometimes employed to denote strict and 
proper numerical Unity, sometimes, close resemblance; 
—correspondence with one single description. — See 
" Same." 



-" Pacics non omnibus UNA, 



Nee diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse sororum.'' 

Ov, Meiam. b. ii. 

It is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
proper sense of this word, that men are exhorted to "be 
of one mind ;" t. e. to agree in their fiiith, pursuits, mu- 
tual afiections, ^. 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e. g, struck 
from a wedge of uniform fineness, are said to be "of 
one and the mm^ fpim ted weig^ht^'' and alsov **of one 
and tlM sam^ <(dMlaaee.'' In (Us stoondmry or im- 
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proper sense also, a child is said to be ''of one and the 
same (bodily) substance with its mother :" or simply 
**of the substance of its mother:" for these two pieces 
of money, and two human Beings, are numerically distinct 
It is evidently most important to keep steadily in view, 
and to explain on proper occasions, these different uses 
of the word ; lest men should insensibly slide into error 
on the most important of all subjects, by applying, in the 
secondary sense, expressions which ought to be under- 
stood in the primary and proper. — Se^ "Person." 

PERSON.* in its ordinary use at present, invariably 
implies a numerically distinct substance. Each man is 
one person, and can be but one. It has also a peculiar 
theological sense, in which we speak of the " three Per- 
sons" of the blessed Trinity. It was probably thus em- 
ployed by our Divines as a literal, or perhaps etymologi- 
cal, rendering of the Latin word " Persona." I am in- 
clined to think, however, from the language of Wallis 
(the Mathematician and ^gician) in the following ex- 
tract, as well as from that of some other of our older 
writers, that the English word " Person" was formerly not 
so strictly confined as now, to the sense it bears in com- 
mon conversation among us. 

" That which makes these expressions" {viz, respecting the 
Trinity) " seem harsh to some of these men, is because they 
have used themselves to fancy that notion only of the word 
Person, according to which three men are accounted to be 
three persons, and these three persons to be three men. But 
he may consider that there is another notion of the word Per- 
son, and in common use too, wherein the same man may be 
said to sustain divers persons, and those persons to be the same 

* Most of the following observations will apply to the word ** Per- 
sonality.** 

25 
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man: that Is, the same man as sustaining divers capacitiea 
As was said but now of Tullj, Tres Personas Vnus sustineo; 
meam, adversarii, judicis. And then it will seem no more 
harsh to say, The three Persons/ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are one Gk>d, than to say, Qod the Creator, Qod the Redeem- 
er, and Qod the Sanctifier, are one Qod it is much 

the same thing whether of the two forms we use." — Letters 
on tie Triniif, p. 63. 

" The word Person {persona) is originally a Latin word, and 
doth not properly signify a Man^ (so that another person must 
needs imply another man,) for then the word HoTno would have 
served, and they needed not have taken in the word Persona; 
but rather, one so circumstantiated. And the same Man, it 
considered in other circumstances (considerably different) is 
reputed another person. And that this is the true notion of the 
word Person, appears by those noted phrases, personam induere, 
personam deponere^ personam agere^ and many the like in ap- 
proved Latin authors. Thus the same man may at once sus- 
tain the Person of a King and a Father, if he be invested 
both with regal and paternal authority. Now because the King 
and the Father are for the most part not only diflcrent persons, 
but different men also, (and the like in other cases,) hence it 
comes 10 pass that another Person is sometimes supposed to im- 
ply another man; but not always, nor is that the proper sense 
of the word. It is Englished in our dictionaries by the state^ 
quality^ or condition^ whereby one man differs from another ; and 
so, as the condition alters, the Person alters, though th« man 
be the same. 

" The hinge of the controversy is that notion concerning 
the three somewhals, which the Fathers (who first used it) did 
intend to design by the name Persqn; so that we are not from 
the word Person to determine what was that Notion; but from 
that Notion which they would express, to determine in what 
sense the word Person is here used," <f^. 4^,-^Ijetter V, in 
Answer to the Arian^s Vindication.* 



* Dr. Wallis*s theological works, considering his general celebrity, 
are wonderfully little known. He seems to have been, in his day, 
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What was precisely the notion which these Latin 
Fathers intended to convey, and how fiir it approached 
the classical signification of the word "Persona," it may 
not be easy to determine. But we must presume that 
they did not intend to employ it in what is, now, the ordi- 
nary sense of the word Person ; both because ** Persona" 
never, I believe, bore that sense in pure Latinity, and 
also because it is evident that, in that sense, "three di- 
vine Persons" would have been exactly equivalent to 
" three Gods ;" a meaning which the orthodox always 
disavowed. 

It is probable that they had nearly the same view with 
which the Greek theologians adopted the word "Hjrpos- 
tasis;" which seems calculated to express "that which 
stands under (i. e. is the subject of) Attributes." They 
meant, it may be presumed, to guard against the sus- 
picion of teaching, on the one hand, that there are three 
Gods, or three Parts of the one God; or, on the other 
hand, that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are no more than 
three Names, all of the same signification; and they 
employed accordingly a term which might serve to de- 
note, that (though divine Attributes belong to all and 
each of these, yet) there are Attributes of each, respec- 
tively, which are not so strictly applicable to either of 

one of the ablest Defenders of the Church's doctrine, against the 
Arians and Socinians of that period. Of coarse he incurred the 
censure, not only of them, but of all who, though not professedly 
Arian, gave such an exposition of the doctrine as amounts virtually 
to Tritheism. I beg to be understood, however, as not demanding 
an implicit deference for his, or for any other human authority, how- 
ever eminent. We are taught to " call no man Master on earth." 
But the reference to Dr. Wallis may serve both to show the use of 
the word in his days, and to correct the notion, should any have 
entertained it, that the views of the subject here taken are, in our 
Church, any thing novel. 
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the others, as such; as wheo, for instance, the Son b 
called especially the "Redeemer," and the Holy Spirit, 
the "Comforter or Paraclete," ^c. The notion thus 
conveyed is indeed very fairU and imperfect ; but is per- 
haps for that very reason, (considering what Man is, and 
what God is,) the less likely to lead to error. One may 
convey to a blind man, a notion of seeing, correct as fiir 
as it goes, and instructive to him, though very imperfect : 
if he form a more full and distinct notion of it, his ideas 
will inevitably be incorrect. — See Essay VIL § 5, Second 
Series.* 

It is perhaps to be regretted that our Divines, in ren- 
dering the Latin "Persona," used the word Person, 
whose ordinary sense, in the present day at least, differs 
in a most important point from the theological sense, and 
yet is not so remote from it as to preclude all mistake 
and perplexity. If " Hypostasis," or any other complete- 
ly foreign term, had been used instead, no idea at all 
would have been conveyed except that of the explanation 
given; and thus the danger at least of being misled by 
a word, would have been avoidedf 

Our Reformers however did not introduce the word 
into their Catechism ; though it has been (I must think, 
injudiciously) employed in some popular expositions of 
the Catechism, without any explanation, or even allusion 
to its being used in a peculiar sensa * 

* It is. worth observing, as a striking instance of the little reliance 
to be placed on etymology as a guide to the meaning of a word, that 
" Hypostasis," " Substantia," and " Understanding," so widely dif- 
ferent in their sense, correspond in their etjrmology. 

1 1 wish it to be observed, that it is the ambiguity of the word Per- 
son which renders it objectionable j not, its being nowhere employed 
in Scripture in the technical sense of theologians ; for this circum^ 
stance is rather an advantage.— Sm Essay VI. (Seeond Series,) 
14, note. 
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As it is, the danger of being not merely not under* 
stood, but fftimnderstood, should be guarded against most 
sedulously, by all who wish not only to keep clear of er* 
ror, but to inculcate important truth ; by seldom or never 
employing this ambiguous word without some explanation 
or caution. For if we employ, without any such care, 
terms which we must be sensible are likely to mislead, at 
least the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand 
acquitted on the plea of not having directly inculcated 
error. 

I am persuaded that much heresy, and some infidelity, 
may be traced in part to the neglect of this caution. It 
is not wonderful that some should be led to renounce a 
doctrine, which, through the ambiguity in question, may 
be represented to them as involving a self-contradiction, 
or as leading to Tritheism ; — that others should insen- 
sibly slide into this very error; — or that many more 
(which I know to be no uncommon case) should for fear 
of that error, deliberately, and on principle, keep the 
doctrine of the Trinity out of their thoughts, as a point 
of speculative belie? to which they have assented once 
for all, but which they find it dangerous to dwell on; 
though it is in fact the very faith into which,* by our 
Lord's appointment, we are baptized. 

Nor should those who do understand, or at least have 
once understood, the ambiguity in question, rest satis- 
fied that they are thenceforward safe from all danger in 
that quarter. It should be remembered that the thouglits 
are habitually influenced, through the force of associa- 
tion, by the recurrence of the ordinary sense of any word 
to th« mind of those who are not especially on their 
guard against it. See "Fallacies," § 5.t 

♦ tli rd 8yofta ** into the Name ;" not " in the Name." Matt. xx\riii. 19. 
t The correctness of a formal and delVteraU dn^estim of Faith, is 
25* 
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N<^ again is the liabitual acknowledgment of One Qod, 
of itself a sufficient safeguard ; since, from the addition- 
al ambiguities of "One" and "Unity," (noticed in the 
preceding Article,) we may gradually &11 into the notion 
of a merely figurative Unity ; such as Unity of substance 
merely, (see the preceding Article,) —Unity of purpose, — 
concert of action, 4*^*f ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ denoted by the 
phrase "one mind" See *'Same," in this appendix, 
and " Dissertation," Book IV. Chap. v. 

When however I speak of the necessity of explaiuttions, 
the reader is requested to keep in mind, that I mean, 
not explanations of the nature of the Deity, but, of our oum 
use of words. On the one hand we must not conteitf 
ourselves with merely saying that the whole subject is 
mysterious and must not be too nicely pried into; while 
we neglect to notice the distinction between divine reve- 
lations, and human explanations of them; — ^between in- 
quiries into the mysteries of the Divine nature, and into 
the mysteries arising from the ambiguities of language, 
and of a language too, adopted by uninspired men. For, 
whatever Scripture declares, the Christian is bound to 
receive implicitly, however unable to understand it: but 
to claim an uninquiring assent to expressions of man's fram- 
ing, (however judiciously framed,) without even an at- 



not always, of itself, a siifficierit safeguard against error in the habits 
ual impressions on the mind. Romanists flatter themselves that they 
are safe from Idolatry, because they distinctly acknowledge the 
truth, that " Qod only is to be served ;" viz. with " Latria ;" though 
they allow Adoration, (" hyperdulia" and " dulia") to the Virgin 
and other Saints, — to Images, — and to Relics : to which it has 
been justly replied, that supposing this distinction correct in itself, it 
would be, in practice, nugatory ; since the mass of the people must 
soon, (as experience proves) lose sight of it entirely in their habitual 
devotioD& 
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tempt to ascertain their meaning, is to fidl into one of the 
worst errors of the Romanists. 

On the other hand, to require explanations of what Qod 
is in Himself is to attempt what is heyond the reach of 
the human feculties, and foreign from the apparent de- 
sign of Scripture-revelation;* which seems to he, chiefly, 
if not wholly, to declare to us, (at least to insist on among 
the essential articles of faith,) with a view to our practical 
benefit, and to the influencing of our feelings and con- 
duct, not so much the intrinsic nature of the Deity, as, 
what He is relatively to us. Scripture teaches us (and 
our Church-Catechism directs our attention to these points) 
to *• believe in God, who, as the Father, hath made us 
and all the World, — as the Son, hath redeemed us and 
all mankind, — as the Holy Ghost, sanctifieth us, and all 
the elect people of God."t And this distinction is, as I 
have said, pointed out in the very form of Baptism. 
Nothing indeed can be more decidedly established by 
Scripture, — nothing mop indistinctly explained (except 
as &r as relates to us) than the doctrine of the Trinity ; I 
nor are we perhaps capable, with our present faculties, 
of comprehending it more fully. 

♦ In these matters our inquiry, at least our first inquiry, should 
always be, what is revealed : nor if any one refuses to adopt as an 
article of faith, this or that exposition, should he be understood as 
necessarily maintaining its falsity. For we are sure that there must 
be many truths relative to the Deity, which we have no means of 
ascertaining : nor does it follow that even every truth which can be 
ascertained, must be a part of the essential feith of a Christian. 

t Hawkins's Manual, p. 12. 

t Compare together, for instance, such passages as the following, 
for it is by comparing Scripture with Scripture, not by dwelling on 
insulated texts, that the Word of Qod is to be rightly understood : 
Luke i. 35, and John xiv. 9 ; John xiv. 16, 18, 26, Matt, xxviu. 19, 
20 ; John xvi. 7, Coloss. ii. 9 j Philij^. i. 19, 1 Cor. vi. 19 ; Matt. x. 
20, and John xiv. 93. 
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And as it is wise to reserve for mature age, such in- 
structions as are unsuitable to a puerile understanding, so, 
it seems the ^rt of a like wisdom, to abstain, during this 
our state of childhood, from curious speculations on subjects 
in which even the ablest of human minds can but " see 
through a glass, darkly." On these, the Learned can have 
no advantage over others ; though we are apt to forget that 
any mysterious point inscrutable to Man, as Man, — sur- 
passing the utmost reach of human intellect, — ^must be such 
to the learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and to the 
simple alike ; — that in utter darkness, the strongest sight, 
and the weakest, are on a level * 



• " Sir, m these matters," (said one of the most eminent of our 
Reformers, respecting another mysterious point,) " I am so fearful, that 
I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwise, than as the Scrip* 
ture doth as it were Udd me by (he hand" 

And surely it is much better thus to consult Scripture, and take it 
for a guide^ than to resort to it merely for covijirmaiions^ contained in 
detached texts, of the several parts of some System of Theology, 
which the student fixes on as reputed orthodox, and which is in fact 
made the guide which he permits to " lead him by the hand ;'* while 
passages' culled out from various parts of the Sacred Writings in sub- 
serviency to such system, are formed into what may be called an 
anagram of Scripture : and then, by reference to this system as a stan- 
dard, each doctrine or discourse is readily pronounced Orthodox, or 
Socinian, or Arian, or Sabellian, or Nestorian, <^. ; and all this, on the 
ground that the theological scheme which the student has adopted, ia 
supported by Scripture. The materials indeed are the stones of the 
Temple ; but the building constructed with them is a fabric of human 
contrivance. If instead of this, too common, procedure, students would 
fairly search the Scriptures with a view not merely to defend their 
opinions, but to form them,— not merely for arguments but for truth^^ 
keeping human expositions to their own proper purposes, [See Essay VL 
First Series,] and not allowing these to become, practically, a stan- 
dard,— if, in short, they were as honestly desirous to he on the aide of 
Scripture^ as they naturally are to have Scripture on their side, how 
much sounder, as well as XDore charitable, would their oonduBkmi 
often be ! 
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With presumptuous speculations, such as I have alluded 

to, many theologians, even of those who lived near, and 

mdeed during, the Apostolical times,* seem to have been 

alike chargeable, widely as they differed in respect of the 

particular explanations adopted by each: 

'* Unu8 Qtrique 
Error ; sed variis iUudit partibus." 

The Gnosticst introduced a theory of iGons, or suc- 
cessive emanations from the divine " Pleroma" or Ful* 
ness ; one of whom was Christ, and became incarnate in 
the man Jesus.J The Sabellians are reported to have 
described Christ as bearmg the same relation to the Father, 
as the illuminating (0o>Ti<m*dv) quality, does to the Sun; 
while the Holy Ghost corresponded to the warming 
quality (BaXxiv ,) or again, the Three as corresponding 
to the Body, Soul, and Spirit of a man; or again, to 
Substance, — Thought or Reason, — and Will or Action. 
The Arians again appear to have introduced in reality 
three Gods; the Son and the Holy Spirit, created Be- 
ings, but with a certain imparted divinity. The Nesto* 
rians and Eutychians, gave opposite, but equally fitnciiul 
and equally presumptuous explanations of the Incama* 
tion, ^c. ^c. 

* It IB important to remember,~what we are very liable to lose sigbi 
o(~the circumBtance, that not only there arose grievous errors during 
the time of the Apostles, and consequently such were likely to exist m. 
the times immediately following, but also that when these inajdred 
guides were removed, there was no longer the same infallible authority to 
decide what was error. In the absence of such a guide, some errorii 
might be received as orthodox, and some sound doctrines be condemned 
as heterodox. 

t Of these, and several other ancient heretics, we have no accounts but 
those of their opponents ; which however we may presume to contain 
more or less of approximation to what was really maintained. 

t These heretics appear to have split into maay different sects, teach- 
ing various modificationi of the iame abtfordities.— See Burton* • Bamp* 
tan Loeturu. 
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Nor were those who were accounted orthodox, alto- 
gether exempt from the same fiiult of presumptuous specu- 
lation. " Who " says Chrysostom, " was he to whom God 

said, Let us make man ? who but he the Son of 

God ?" And Epiphanius, on the same passage, says, " this 
is the language of God to his Word." Each of these 
writers, it may be observed, in representing God (under 
that title) as addressing Himself to the Son as to a dis- 
tinct Being previously to the birth of Jesus on earth, ap- 
proaches very closely to the Arian tritheism. And Justin 
Martyr in a similar tone, expressly speaks of God as 
*• One, not in number, but in judgmait or designs."^ I 
will not say that such passages as these may not be so in- 
terpreted as to exclude both the Arian and every other 
form of tritheism ; but it is a dangerous thing, to use (and 
that, not in the heat of declamation, but in a professed 
exposition) language of such a nature that it is a mere 
chance whether it may not lead into the most unscriptural 
errors. If the early writers had not been habitually very 
incautious in this point, that could hardly have taken 
place which is recorded respecting the council held at 
Rimini, (a. d. 360,) in which a Confession of Faith was 
agreed upon, which the Arians soon after boasted of as 
sanctioning their doctrine, and " the Church," we are told, 
" was astonished to find itself unexpectedly become Arian."t 

The fact is, that numberless writers, both of those whc 
were, and who were not, accounted heretics, being displeased, 
and justly, with one another's explanations of the mode of 
existence of the Deity, instead of taking warning aright 



* Olrot ytypanittvoi 9«dj Irtpoi imi to9 ri r&vra •nil^atms ©•••t 

iciO^a Xlyo), ctXX' oiil yv(l}y^ ; <f^. 

f See Essay VI. (Second Series) % 2. Note b. 
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from the errors of their neighbours, sought, each, the reme- 
dy, in some other explanation instead, concerning matters 
unrevealed and inexplicable by man. They found nothing 
to satisfy a metaphysical curiosity in the brief and indis- 
tinct, though decisive, declarations of Scripture, that " God 
was in Christ, reconciling the World unto Himself;" — 
that " in Him dwelleth all the Fulness of the Godhead, 
bodily ;" — that " it is God that worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure;" — ^that if we "keep 
Christ's saying, He dwelleth in us, and we in Him ;" — 
that "if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of his;" — and that "the Lord is the Spirit," dfc* 
They wanted something more full, and more philosophi- 
cal, than all this; and their theology accordingly was 
" spoiled, through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the World, and 
not after Christ/" Hostile as they were to each other, 
the grand mistake in principle was common to many of 
all parties. 

And in latter ag^es the Schoolmen kept up the same 
Spirit, and even transmitted it to protestants. "Theology 
teaches," (says a passage in a Protestant work,) "that 
there is in God, one Essence, two Processions, three Per- 
sons, four Relations, ^ye Notions, and the Circumincession, 
which the Greeks call Perichoresis." .... What follows 
is still more to my purpose ; but I cannot bring myself to 
tT^inscribe any further. "Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge ?" 

But the substance of great part of what I have been say- 
ing, has been expressed in better language than mine, in a 
late work which displajrs no ordinary ability, Mr. DougWs 
Errors regarding Religion. 



• Not, a.s in our versioii,"«*a< Spirit -^ 'O ai K%<x TO vmyi4 hrn. 
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" The radical mistake in all these sjrstems, whether heretiea 
or orthodox, which have embroiled mankind in $o many scanda- 
lous disputes, and absurd and pernicious opinions, proceeds from 
the disposition so natural in man of being wise above what is 
written. They are not satisfied with believing a plain declara- 
tion of the Saviour, * I and the Father are one.' They under- 
take with the utmost presumption and folly to explain in what 
manner the Father and the Son are one ; but man might as well | 
attempt to take up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, as endea- 
vour by his narrow understanding to comprehend the manner of 
the Divine existence." .... P. 50. 

" Heresies, however, are not confined to the heterodox. 
While the Arians and Semi-Arians were corrupting the truth 
by every subtilty of argument and ingenious perversion of terms, 
the orthodox all the while were dogmatizing about the Divine 
nature with a profusion of words, which either had no meaning, 
or were gross mistakes, or inapplicable metaphors when applied 
to the infinite and spiritual existence of God. And not content 
with using such arguments against the heretics as generally 
produced a new heresy without refuting the former one, as 
soon as they obtained the power they expelled them from the 
Roman empire, and sent them with all the zeal which persecu- 
tion confers, and which the orthodox, from their prosperity, had 
lost, to spread every variety of error amcmgst the nations of the 
barbarians. 

" Orthodoxy was become a very nice affair, from the rigor of 
its terms, and the perplexity of its creed, and very unlike the 
high\<ray for the simple, which the Gospel permits. A ^p in a 
single expres^on was enough to make a man a heretic The 
use or omission of a single word occasioned a new rent in Chris- 
fanity. Every heresy produced a new creed, and every creed 

a new heresy Never does human folly and learned 

ignorance appear in a more disgusting point of view than in 
these disputes of Christians amongst themselves; nor does any 
study appear so well calculated to foster infidelity as the history 
of Christian sects, unless the reader be guided by light fVom 
above, and carefidly distinguish the doctrines of the Bible from 
the miserable disputes of pretended Christians." — P. 53. 
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To discuss this important subject more fullj (or per- 
haps indeed as iiiUy as it has been here treated of) is 
hardly suitable to a logical wofk: and yet the impor- 
tance of attending to the ambiguity I have now been 
considering, cannot be duly appreciated, without offering 
some remarks on the subject-matter with whkh that 
ambiguity is connected; and such remarks again, if 
scantily and imperfectly developed, are open to cavil or 
mistake. I must take the liberty therefore of referring 
the reader to such works, both my own, and those of 
others, as contain something of a fuller statement of 
the same views. — See Essays, (First Series,) Essay II. 
§ 4, and Essays IV. and V. ; — Second Series, Essay VI. 
^2, p. 199; VII. J 3; and IX ^ I.— Origin of Ro- 
mish Errors, Chap. ii. ^1. Archbishop King's Sermon 
on Predestination^ ^c, and Eneyclop. MetropoL His- 
tory, Chap, xxvii. p. 589, and Chap, xxxiv. p. 740. 

POSSIBLE.— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, relates sometimes to contingency, sometimes to 
power; and these two senses are frequently confounded. 
In the first sense we say, e. g. 'Ut is possible this patient 
may recover," not meaning, that it depends on his choice ; 
but that we are not sure whether the event will not be such. 
In the other sense it is " possible" to the best man to vio- 
late every rule of morality ; since if it were out of his power 
to act so if he chose it, there would be no moral goodness 
in the case ; though we are quite sure that such never 
will be his choice. — See " Impossible." 

PRIEST.— iSce "Dissertation,* Book IV. Ch. iv. 

Etymologically, the word answers to Presl^er, i. e. 
Elder hi the Christista Church; and is often applied to 
26 
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the second order of Christian Ministers at the present 
day. But it is remarkable that it never occurs in this 
sense, in our translation of the Scriptures: the word 
wptvBirtpot being always rendered by Elder; and its 
deriratiye, Priestf always given as the translation of 
'IcfM^. This latter is an office assigned to none under 
the Gospel-scheme, except the ONE great High Priest, of 
whom the Jewish Priests Mrere types, and who offered a 
sacrifice (that being the most distinguishing office of a 
Priest in the sense of '^fx^s,) which is the only one imder 
the Qospel. 

It i« incalculable how much confusion has arisen from 
confounding together the two senses of the word Priest, 
and thence, the two offices themselves. 

I have enlarged accordingly on this subject in a Ser- 
mon, preached before the University of Oxford, and sub- 
joined to the last edition of the Bampton Lectures. See 
also Errors of^Romanism, Chap. ii. 

REASON. — This word is liable to many ambiguities, 
of which I propose to notice only a few of the most im- 
portant. Sometimes it is used to signify all the intellec- 
tual powers collectively ; in which sense it can hardly be 
said to be altogether denied to brutes; since several of 
what we reckon intellectual processes in the human 
mind, are evidently such as some brutes are capable of 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote 
those intellectual powers exclusively in which man differs 
from brutes; though what these are no one has been 
able precisely to define. The employment at will of the 
feculty of Abstraction seems to be the principal; that 
being, at least, principally concerned in the use of Lan- 
guage. The Moral feculty, or power of distinguishing 
right from wrong, (which appears also to be closely con- 
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nected with Abstraction,) is one of which brutes are des- 
titute ; but then Dr. Paley and some other ethical writers 
deny it to man also. The description given by that 
author of our discernment of good and bad conduct, (viz, 
as wholly dependent on expectation of reward and pun- 
ishment,) would equally apply to manj'- of the brute-crea- 
tion, especially the more intelligent of domestic animals, 
as dogs and horses. It is in this sense, however, that 
some writers speak of " Reason" as enabling us to judge 
of virtue and vice ; not, as Dr. Campbell in his PWloso- 
pLy of Rhetoric has understood them, in the sense of the 
power of argumentation. 

Reason, however, is often userf for the ^culty of car- 
rying on the third operation of the mind; viz. Reasoning, 
And it is from inattention to this ambiguity (which has 
been repeatedly noticed in the course of the foregoing 
treatise,) that some have treated of Logic as the art of 
rightly employing the mental feiculties in general 

Reason is also employed to signify the Premiss or 
Premises of an argument; especially the minor Premiss; 
and it is from Reasoning in this sense that the word ** Rea- 
soning*' is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a Catuse; as 
when we say, in popular language, that the " Reason of 
an eclipse of the sun is, that the moon is interposed be- 
tween it and the eartL" This should be strictly called 
the ccmse. On the other hand, "Because" (i. e, by 
Cause) is used to introduce either the Physical Cause 
or the Logical Proof : and " Therefore," ** Hence," 
•* Since," ** Follow," " Consequence," and many other 
kindred words, having a corresponding ambiguity: e. g. 
" the groimd is wet, because it has rained ;" or " it has 
rained, and hence the ground is wet ;" this is the assign- 
ment of the Ca/iAse; again, *'it has rained, because the 
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ground is wet ;" ** the ground is wet, and therefort it 
has rained;" this is assigning the logical froof; the 
wetness of the ground is the cause, not of the rain having 
(alien, but of our knowing that it has fallea And this 
probably it is that has led to the ambiguous use in all 
languages of almost all the words relating to these two 
points. It is an ambiguity which has produced incalcu- 
lable confusion of thought, and from which it is the 
harder to escape, on account of its extending to those 
very forms of expression which are introduced in order 
to clear it up. 

What adds to the confusion is, that the Cause is often 
employed as a Proof of the effect:* as when we infer, 
from a great fell of rain, that there is, or will be, a flood ; 
which is at once the physical effect, and the logical con- 
clusion. The case is just reversed, when from a flood 
we infer that the rain has fallen. 

The more attention any one bestows on this ambiguity, 
the more extensive and important is results will ap- 
pear. — See Analytical Outline, § 2. 

REGENERATION.— This word is employed by 
some Divines to signify the ^ctual new life and character 
which ought to distinguish the -Christian ; by others, a 
release from a state of condemnation, — a reconciliation 
to God, — adoption as his children, dfc,^ t which is a 
neze^ssxy 'preliminary to the entrance on such a state; 
(but which, unhappily, is not invariably followed by it:) 

♦ See " Fallacies." " Non causa pro causa." Book III. § 14. 

t " . . . . Baptism, wherein / was made a member of Christ, a 
child of GkxJ, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven." .... 

" A death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness, <^." . . . 

" We being regenerate, and made thy children b^r adoption and 
grace, <f^." 
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and these are, of course, as different tilings as a gram of 
seed sown, and " the full com in the ear." 

Much controversy has taken place as to the time at 
which, and the circumstances under which, " Regenera- 
tion" takes place ; the greater part of which may lie 
traced to this amhiguity. 

SAME (as well as "One," "Identical," and other 
words derived from them) is used frequently in a sense 
very different from its primary one; (as applicable to a 
single object ;) viz. it is employed to denote great simi- 
lariiy. Whnn several objects are undistinguishably alike, 
One single description will apply equally to any of them ; 
and thence they are said to be all of one and the same 
nature, appearance, &c. : as, e. g, when we say, "this 
house is built of the same stone with such another," we 
only mean that the stones are un distinguishable in their 
qualities; not, that the one building was pulled down, 
and the other constructed with the materials. Whereas 
Sameness, in the primary sense, does not even necessari- 
ly imply Similarity ; for if we say of any man that he is 
greatly altered since such a tims, we understand, and in- 
deed imply by the very expression, that he is One person, 
though different in several qualities, else it would not be 
?u. It is worth observing also, that "Same," in the 
secondary sense, admits, according to popular usage, of 
degrees: we speak of two things being nearly the same, 
but not entirely: personal identity does not admit of 
degrees. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the error of 
Realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When seve- 
ral persons are said to have One and the Same opinion — 
thought — or idea, — ^many men, overlooking the true 
simple statement of the case, which is, that they are all 

26* 



ikiMmg tUike, look for aomething more abstruse and mys- 
tical, and imagine there must be some Oju thing, in the 
primary sense» though not an individual, which is present 
at once in the mind of each of these persons : and thence 
readily sprung Plato's theory of Ideas, each of which 
was, according to him, one real, «temal object, existing 
entire and complete in each of the individual objects that 
are known by one name. Heace, first in poetical my- 
thology, and ultimately, perhaps, in popular belief For- 
tune, Liberty, Prudence, (Minerva,) a Boundary, (Ter- 
minus,) and even the Mildew of Corn, (Rubigo,) &c.< 
became personified, deified, and represented by Statues* 
somewhat according to the process which is described by 
Swifl, in his humorous manner, in speaking of Zeal, (in 
the Tale of a Tub,) "how from a notion it became a 
word, and firom thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a 
tangible Substance." We find Seneca thinking it neces- 
sary gravely to combat the position of some of his Stoical 
predecessors, " that the Cardinal Virtues are Animals : " 
while the Hindo9s of the present day, from observing the 
similar symptoms which are known by t^ie name of Small- 
pox, and the communication of the like from one patient 
to another, do not merely call it (as we do) 07i£ disease, 
but believe (if we may credit the accounts given) that 
the Small-pox is a Goddess, who becomes incarnate in 
each infected patient. All these absurdities are in £ict 
but the extreme and ultimate point of Realism. — See Dis- 
sertation, Book IV. Chap. v. 

Sir<^, in its ordinary acceptation, means aome actual 
transgression, in thought, word, or deed, of the moral 
law, or of a positive divine precept. It has also, what 
may be called, a theologica} sense, in which it is used for 
that sinjv^lness^ or fraility, — that liability, or proneness, to 
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transgresasQH, whicb all mexi inherit from their Brat pa- 
rents, and which is commonly denominated "original" 
Sin;* in which sense we find such expressions as "in 
Sin hath my mother conceived me." The word seems 
also to he still furth^ transferred, to signify the state of 
condemnation itself, in which the children of Adam are, 
" hy nature bom," in consequence of this sinfid tenden^ 
cy in them: (or, according to some divines; in conse- 
quence of the very guilt of Adam's offence being actually 
imputed to each individual of his posterity. ) f It must 
be in the sense of a "state of condemnation" that our 
Church, in her office for In&nt Baptism, speaks of "re- 
mission of Sins," with reference to a child, which is no 
moral agent: " following the innocency of children," 
(i. e. of actual Sin) being mentioned within a few sen- 
tences. And as it is pladn that actual Sin cannot, in the 
former place; be meant, so neither can it be, in this 
place, man's proneness to Sin: since the baptismal office 
would not pray for, and hold out a promise qi " release^^ 
and " remission^^ of that ^»'«7/io vapKds which, according to the 
Article, " remains even in the regenerate." 

Though all Theologians probably are aware of these 
distinctions, yet much confusion of thought has resulted 
from their not being always attended to. 

♦ Of the degree of this depravity of our nature, various accounts 
are given ; some representing it as amounting to a total loss of the 
moral faculty, or even, to a preference of evil for its own sake ; oth- 
ers making it to consist in a certain undue preponderance of the 
lower propensities over the nobler sentiments, (f*c. But these seem 
to be not differences as to the sense of the word^ (with which alcne 
we are here concerned,) but as to the state of the fact. 

1 1 must again remind the reader that I am inquiring only into the 
senses in which each word has actmally^heen used ; not into the truth 
or falsity of each doctrine in question. On the present question, see 
Essays an 'he Diffioidties in St. Pmti*s Writings. Essay VI. 
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THEREFORE.— iS«« " Rbabon," and - Why." 

TRUTH, in the strict logical sense, applies to Propo- 
sitions, and to nothing else; and consists in the con- 
formity of the declaration made to the actual state of 
the case; agreeably to Aldrich's definition of a '*true" 
proposition — ^vera est, quae quod res est dicit. 

It would be an advantage if the word " Trueness" or 
" Verity*' could be introduced and employed in this 
sense, since the word " Truth" is so often used to de- 
note the true Proposition itself. "What I tell you is 
the Truth ; the Truth of what I say shall be proved :" 
the term is here used in these two senses. In like man- 
ner Falsehood is often opposed to Truth in both these 
senses ; being commonly used to signify the quality of a 
fiilse proposition. But as we have the word Falsity, 
which properly denotes this, I have thought it best, in a 
scientific treatise, always to employ it for that purpose. 

In its etymological sense. Truth signifies that which 
the speaker "trows," or believes to be the feet The 
etymology of the word AAH9EE seen;is to be similar; 
denoling non-concealment. In this sense it is opposed to 
a Lie : and may be called Moral, as the other may Logi- 
cal, Truth. A witness therefore may comply vyith his 
oath to speak the Truth, though it so happen that he is 
mistaken in some particular of his evidence, provided he 
is fiilly convinced that the thing is as he states it. 

Truth is not unfrequently applied, in loose and inac- 
curate language, to arguments; where the proper ex- 
pression would be "correctness," "conclusiveness," or 
" validity." 

Truth, again, is often used in the sense of Reality. 
People speak of the Truth or Falsity of facts ; properly 
speaking, they are either real or fictitious : it is the stait' 
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m0Kl diat is "true" or "felse." The "true" cause of 
■By thing, is a common expression; meaning "that 
which naay with Truth be 'assigned as the cause." The 
senses of Falsehood correspond. 

" Truth" in the sense of " reality " is also opposed to 
diadows^ — *yp<5S, — ^pictures, &rc. Thus, "the Law was 
given by Moses, but grace and 'truth' came by Jesus 
Christ:" for tl» Law had only a *^ shadow of good things 
to come." 

The present is an ambiguity of which the Romanists 
have often availed themselves with great effect ; the am- 
biguity of the word " Church " (which see) lending its aid 
to the fellacy. " Even the Protestants," they say, " dare 
not deny ours to be a TRUE CHURCH; now there 
can be but ONE TRUE CHURCH;" (which they 
support by those passages of Scripture which relate to 
die collective body of Christians in all those several 
branches which also are called in Scripture Churches;) 
"ours therefore must be the true church; if you for- 
sake us, you fi>r8ake the truth and the Ckurch, and con- 
sequendy shut yourself out £rom the promises of the Gos- 
pel^ Those who are of a logical and accurate turn of 
miod will easily perceive that the sense in which the 
Romish Church is admitted by her opponents to be a 
true Church, is that of rc^t/t^y;-f— it is a real, not a pre- 
tended CAttrcA;— it may be trulp said to be a Church. 
The sense in which the Romanists seize the concession 
is, that of a Church teaching true doctrines ; which was 
never conceded to the Church of Rome by the Protes- 
tants ; who hold, that a Church may err without ceasing 
to be a ChurcL 

WHENCE.— iS«e " Why," and " Rbason." 
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WHY? — As an interrogative, this word is employed 
in three senses: viz, "By what proof?" (or Reason) 
•♦From what Cause?" "For what purpose?" This 
last is commonly called the " final cause." E, O. ** Why 
is this prisoner guilty of the crime?" "Why does a 
stone fidl to the earth ?" " Why did you go to Lon- 
don?" Much confusion has arisen from not distinguish- 
ing these different inquiries. See " Reason." 



N. B. As the words which follow are all of them con- 
nected together in their significations, and as the expla- 
nations of their ambiguities have been furnished by the 
kindness of the Professor of Political Economy, it seemed 
advisable to place them by themselves, and in the order 
in which they appeared to him most naturally to arrange 
themselves. 

The foundations of Political Economy being a few 
general propositions deduced from observation or from 
consciousness, and generally admitted as soon as stated* 
it might have been expected that there would be as lit- 
tle difierence of opinion among Political-Economists as 
among Mathematicians; — that, being agreed in their 
premises, they could not difier in their conclusions, but 
through some error in reasoning, so palpable as to be 
readily detected. And if they had possessed a vocabu- 
lary of general terms as precisely defined as the mathe- 
matical, this would probably have been the case. But as 
the terms of this Science are drawn from common dis- 
course, and seldom carefully defined by the writers who 
employ them, hardly one of them has any settled and in* 
variable meaning, and their ambiguities are perpetu- 
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ally overlooked The principal terms are only seven: 
viz. Value, Wealth, Labor, Capital, Rent, Wages, 
Profits. 

1. VALUE. As value is the only relation with which 
Political Economy is conversant, we might expect all 
Economists to be agreed as to its meanimg. There is no 
subject as to which they are less agreed. 

The popular, and far the most convenient, use of the 
word, is to signify the capacity of being given and re- 
ceived in exchange. So defined, it expresses a relation. 
The value of any one thing must consist in the several 
quantities of all other things which can be obtained in ex- 
change for it, and can never remain fixed for an instant 
Most writers admit the propriety of this definition at the 
outset, but they scarcely ever adhere to it 

Adam Smith defines Value to mean either the utility 
of a- particular object or the power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object conveys. The 
first he calls " Value in use," the second ** Value in ex- 
change." Bui he soon afterwards says, that equal quan 
titles of labor at all times and places are of equal Value 
to the laborer, whatever may be the quantity of goods he 
receives in return for them; and that labor never varies 
in its own Value. It is clear that he afiixed, or thought 
he had afiixed, some other meaning to the word ; as the 
first of these propositions is contradictory, and the second 
false, whichever of his two definitions we adopt 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam 
Smith's definition of Value in exchange. But in the 
greater part of his " Principles of Political Economy," 
he uses the word as synonymous with Cost: and by 
this one ambiguity has rendered his great work a long 
enigma. 
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Mr. Malthus* defines Value^ to be the power of pur- 
chasing. In the very next page he distingrdshes abso- 
lute from relative Value, a distinction contradictory to 
his dednition of the tenn, as expressive of a relation, 

Mr. M*Cullocht distinguishes between real and ex- 
changeable, or relative, Value. And in his nomencla- 
ture, the exchangeable, or relative, Value of a commodity 
consists in its capacity of purchasing; — ^its real Value 
in the quantity of labor required for its production or ap- 
propriation. 

All these differences appear to arise frt>m a confusion 
of cause and effect Having decided that commodities 
are Valuable in proportion to the labor they have respec- 
tively cost, it >vas natural to call that labor their Value. 

2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has denned Wealth 
to be " all that man desires." Mr. Malthus, J " those 
material objects which are necessary, usefuj, or agree- 
able." Adam Smith confines the term to that portion- Oi 
the results of land and labor which is capable of being 
accumulated. The j'rench Economists, to the net pro- 
duct of land. Mr. M*Culloch ^ and M. Storch, || to those 
material products which have exchangeable value; ac- 
cording to Colonel Torrens H it consists of articles which 
possess utility and are produced by some portion of volun- 
tary effort. M. Say** divide wealth into natural and 
socialt and applies the latter term to whatever is suscep- 

♦ " Measure of Value," p. 1. 

t" Principles of Political Economy," Part III. sect. 1. 

t " Principles of Political Economy," page 28. 

I " Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britamiica," Vol. VL p. 217. 

I " Cours d*Economie Politique,*. Tome I. p. 91. Paris edit. 

t "Production of Wealth," p. 1. 

•• " Trait* d'Economie Pol." Liv. II. Chap. ii. 
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tiUe of exchange. It will be observed that the principal 
difference betiveen these definitions consists in the ad- 
mission or rejection of the qualifications "exchange- 
able" and " material." 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done 
no more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave 
birth to the mercantile system. In common language, 
to grow rich is to get moneys to diminnh in fortune is 
to lose money; a rich man is said to have a great deal of 
money ; a poor man, very little ; and the terms ** Wealth'' 
and " Money" are in short employed as sjmonymous. 
In consequence of these popular notions (to use the 
words of Adam Smith) all the different nations of Eu- 
rope have studied every means of accumulating gold and 
silver in their respective countries. This they have 
a^mp^ by prohibiting the exportation of money, 
and by giving bounties on the exportation, and imposing 
restriction^ on the importation, of other commodities, in 
the hope of producing what has Ijeen called a " fiivourable 
balance of trade ;" that is, a trade in which, the imports 
being alwajrs of less value than the exports, the difierence 
is paid in money : a conduct as wise as that of a trades- 
man who should part with his goods only for money ; 
and inst^id of employing their price in paying his work- 
men's wages, or replacing his stock, should keep it for 
ever in his till The attempt to force such a trade has 
been as vain, as the trade, if it could have been obtained, 
would have been mischievous. But the results have 
been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home^ and dis- 
cord and war jvithout. It has made nations consider 
the Wealth of their customers a source of loss instead of 
profit ; and an advantageous market a ourse instead of a 
blessing. By inducing them to reftise to profit by the 
peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, poe- 
27 
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sessed by their neighbours, it has forced them in a great 
measure to give up their own. It has for centuries done 
more, and perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to 
retard the improvement of Europe than all other causes 
put together. 

3. LABOR The word " Labor** signifies both the 
act of laboring, and the result of that act It is used in 
the first sense when we talk of the wages of labor; in 
the second when we talk of accumulated labor. Wh^ 
used to express the act of laboring, it may appear to have 
a precise sense, but it is still subject to some ambiguity. 
Pay's definition* is, " action suivie, dirig^e vers un 
bat." Storch*s,t *' Taction des fiicult^ humaines dirigee 
vers un bCit utile." These definitions include a walk 
taken for the purposes of health, and even the exertions 
of an agreeable converser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own 
economists in general, is the want of definitions. There 
IS, perhaps, no definition of Labor by any British Econo- 
mist If Adam Smith had framed one, he would proba- 
bly have struck out his celebrated distinction between 
" productive" and " unproductive" laborers ; for it is 
difficuh to conceive any definition of Labor which will 
admit the epithet "unproductive" to be applied to any 
of its subdivisions, excepting that of misdirected labor. 
On the other hand, if Mr. M'Culloch or Mr. Mill had 
defined Labor, they would scarcely have applied that 
term to the grovirth of a tree, or the improvement of wine 
iTifL cellar. 

♦ " Trait6," 4ke. Tome IL p. 506. 
t " Cours," Ac liv. L Chap. iv. 
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4. CAPITAL. This word, as might have been "ex- 
pected, from the complexity of the notions which it im- 
plies, has been used invery difierent senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 
meaning which he attached to it will however appear 
from his enumeration of its species. He divides it* 
into Fixed and Circulating: including in the first what the 
capitalist retains, in the second what he parts with. Fixed 
Capital he subdivides into-^1. Machinery; 2. Shops and 
other buildings used for trade or manu&cture ; 3. Improve- 
ments of land ; 4. Knowledge and skill Circulating Cap- 
ital he subdivides into — 1. Money; 2. Provisions in the 
hands of the provision-venders; 3. Unfinished materi- 
als of manufacture ; 4. Finished work in the hands of the 
merchant or maniifacturer ; such as furniture in a cab- 
inet-maker's shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted by 
Aome of the most eminent subsequent economists. 

Ricardo t — " that part oi the wealth of a country which 
is employed in production ; consisting of food, clothing, 
tools, raw materials, machinery, ^c, necessary to give 
effect to labor." 

Malthus^ — ^**that portion of the material possessions 
of a country which is destined to be employed with a 
view to profit" 

Say ^ — " accumulation de valeurs soustraites ^ la con- 
somption improductive." Chap. iii. " Machinery, neces- 
saries of the workman, materiala" 

Storch I — " un fonds de richesses destin^ h, la production 
mat^rielle." 

♦ Book II. Chap. i. 

t " Principles of Political Economy/' p. 89, 3d edit 

t " Principles," &c. p. 293. 

I " TraitV' &c. Tome II. p. 454. 

I " Conrs," Ac. Liv. II. Chap, i ' -^ 
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M'Culloch* — ** that portion of the produce of industry, 
which can be made directly available to support human 
existence or fiieilitate production." 

Millt — "something produced, for the purpose of being 
employed as the mean towards a further production." ' 

TorrensJ — ** those things on which labor has been 
bestowed, and which are destined, not ibr the immediate 
supply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining other articles 
of utility." 

It is obvious that few of tKbse definitions exactly coin- 
cida Adam Smith's (as implied in his use of the term, 
for he gives no formal definition) excludes the necessaries 
of the laborer, when in his own possession; all the rest 
(and perhaps with better reason) admit them. On the 
other hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he seems to 
be right) those things which are incapable of productive 
consumption, provided they have not yet reached their 
consumers. All the other definitions, except perhaps 
that of Mr. Malthus, which is ambiguous, are subject to 
the inconsistency of affirming that a diamond, and the 
gold in which it is to be s^ are Capital while the jewel- 
ler keeps them 8d);>arate, but cease to be so when he has 
formed them into a ring ; almost all of them, also, point- 
edly exclude knowledge and skill. The most objectiona- 
ble, perhaps, is that of Mr. M'CuUoch, which, while it ex- 
cludes all the finished contents of a jeweller's shop, would 
include a racing-stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in 
his use of the word ; thus, in the beginning of his second 
book he states, that all Capitals are destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labor only. It is difficult to see 

♦ " Principles," &c. p. 92. 

t " Elements," &c. p. 19, 3d edit. 

t " Production of Wealth," p. 5. 
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what labor is maintained by what is to be unpiodactiTely 
consumed. 



5. RENT, a WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 

Adam Smith first divided revenue into Rent, Wages, 
and Profit; and his division has been generally followed. 
The following definitions will best show the degree of 
precision with whicb these three terms have been em* 
ployed. 

Adam Smith. 

1. Rent What is paid for the license to gather the 
produce of the land. — Book I. Chap. vi. 

2. Wages. The price of labor. — Book I. Chap. v. 

3. Profit The revenue derived firom stock by the per- 
son who manages or emplojrs it — Book L Chap, vi 

Say. (TVaiti cP Economie Politique,) 4eme Edit 

1. Rent Le profit resultant du service productif de la 
terre. — Tome 11. p. 169. 

2. Wages. Le prix de Tachat d'un service productif 
industrieL — Tome II. p. 503. 

3. Profit La portion de la valeur produite, retiree par 
le capitaliste. — Tome I. p. 71, subdivided into int^rdt, 
profit industriel, and profit capital 

Storch. (Cours dUEcoTumie Politique.) Paris, 1823. 

1. Rent Le prix qu'on paye pour I'usage d'un fonds 
de terre. — Tome I. p. 354. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail — ^p. 283. 

27* 
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B. Profit The retunw to oapkal are considered by 
Storch, under the heads, rente de capital, and profit de 
Fentrepreneur. The first he divides into loyer, the hire 
of fixed capital, and inter^t, that of circulating capital 
The second he considers as composed oC ist, remunera- 
tion for the use of capital; 2d, assurance against risk; 
3d, remuneration for trouble. — Liv. IIL Chap. iL viiL xiiL 



SisMONDi. {Nouveau Principes, ^c.) 

1. Rent. La part de la r^colte annuelle du sol qui 
revient au propri^taire apr^ qu'il a acquitt6 les frais qui 
Tont ^it naltre; and he analyzes rent into, 1st, la com- 
pensation du travail de la terre; 2d, le prix de monopole; 
3d, la mieux valeur que le proprietaire obtient par la com- 
pare ison d'une terre de nature superieure h une terre in- 
firieure ; 4th, le revenu des capitaux qu*il a fix6s lui-m^me 
sur la terre, et ne peut plus en retirer. — Tome I. p. 280. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail. — p. 91. 

3. Profit. La valeur dont Pouvrage achev6 surpasse 
les avances qui Tout fiiit faire. L'avantage qui resulte 
des travaux passes. Subdivided into inter^t and profit 
mercantile. — ^p. 94, 359. 

Malthus. {Principle$, 4^.) 

1. Rent. That portion of the value of the whole pro- 
duce of land which remains to the owner after payment 
of all the outgoings of cultivation, including average 
profits on the capital employed. The excess of price 
above wages and profits. — p. 134. 

2. Wages. The remuneration of the laborer for his 
personal exertions.**— p. 24(k 
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' S. Profit The difiefienee betvraon the value of Che ad- 
vances necessary to produce a commodity, and the value of 
tike commodity when produced.^— p. 293. 

Mill. {Elements^ ^c.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent The difference between the return made to 
the most productive, and that which is made to the least 
productive portion of capital employed on the land. — 

p. da 

2. Wages. The price of the laborer's share of the com- 
modity produced. — ^p. 41. 

3. Profit The share of the joint produce of labor and 
stock which is received by the owner of stock after re- 
placing the capital consumed. The portion of the whole 
annual produce which remains after deducting rent and 
wages. Remuneration for hoarded labor. — Chap, ii iii 

ToRBBNs. {Com Trade.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent That part of the produce which is given to 
the land-proprietor for the use of the soil. — p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the laborer 
receives in exchange for his labor. — p. 83. 

3. Profit. The excess of value which the finished 
work possesses above the value of the material, imple- 
ments, and subsistence expended. The surplus remaining 
after the cost of production has been replaced, — Produce 
Hon of Wealth, p. 53. 

M'CuLLocH. {Principles, ^c) 

1. Rent That portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid by the farmer to the landlord for the use of 
the natural and inherent powers of the soiL^^ 265. , 
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3l Wages. The compensation paid to kborers in Tetorn 
for their services. — Estof an Rate of Wages^ p. 1. 

8. Pirofit. The excess of the commodities produced by 
the expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that 
quantity of capital — Principles, p. 366. 

RiOARDO. {Principles, 4rc.) 8d Ed 

1. Rent That portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid to the landlord for the use of the original 
and indestructible powers of t}\e soil. — ^p. 53. 

2. Wages. The laborer's proportion of the produce. — 
Chap. V. 

3. Profit The capitalist's proportion of the produce. — 
Chap, vi 

The first observation to be made on these definitions'^ 
is, that the Rent of land, which is only a species of an 
extensive gentis, is used as a genus, and that its cognate 
species are either omitted, or included under genera to 
which they do not properly belong. Wages and Profits 
are of hiunan creation : they imply a sacrifice of ease or 
immediate enjoyment, and bear a ratio to that sacrifice 
which is indicated by the common expressions of " the 
rate of wages," and the " rate of profits :" a ratio which 
has a strong tendency to uniformity. But there is another 
and a very large source of revenue which is not the 
creation of man, but of nature; which owes its origin^ 
not to the will of its possessor, but to accident; which 
implies no sacrifice, has no tendency to uniformity, and 
to which the term " rate" is seldom applied. This reve- 
nue arises from the exclusive right to some instruin^ent of 
production, enabling the employment of a given amount 
of labor or capital to be more than usually productive. 
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The principal of these instruments is land ; Iwit all extra- 
ordinary powers of body or mind, — all processes in ma- 
nufacture which are protected by secrecy or by kw, — 
all peculiar advantages from situation or connexion, — in 
short, every instrument of production which is not uni- 
versally accessible, afibrds a revenue distinct in its origin 
from Wages or Profits, and of which the Rent o^ land is 
only a species. In the classification of revenues, either 
Rent ought to have been omitted as a genus, and con- 
sidered only as an anomalous interruption of the g^aeral 
uniformity of wages and profits, or all the accidental 
sources of revenue ought to have been included in one 
g^us, of which the Rent of dand would have formed the 
principal speciea 

Another remark is, that almost all these definkions of 
Profit include the to^tges of tite labor of the Capitalist 
The continental Economists have in general been aware 
of this, and have pointed it * out in their analysis of the 
comp(Hient parts of Profit. The British Economists have 
seldom eintered inta this analysis, and the want of it has 
been a great cause of obscurity. 

On the other hand, much of what properly belongs to 
Profit and Rent is generally included under Wages. Al- 
most all Economists consider the members of the liberal 
professions under the class of laborers. The whole sub- 
sistence of such persons, obswves Mr. MtCulloch,* is de- 
rived from Wages ; and they are as evidently laborers as 
if they handled the spade or the plough. But it should 
be considered, that those who are engaged in any occu- 
pation requiring more skill than tha^ of a common bus 
bandman, must have expended capital, more or less, on 
the acquiskion of their skill ; their education must have 



• « Principles,** fte. p. 28a 
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cost something in every case, from that of the handicraft- 
apprentice, to that of the legal or medical student; and 
a Profit on this outlay is of course looked for, as in other 
disbursements of capital; and the higher profit, in pro- 
portion to the risk ; viz, the uncertainty of a man*s suc- 
cess in his business. Part, therefore, and generally far 
the greater part, of what has been reckoned the wages of 
his labor, ought more properly to be reckoned profits on 
the capital expended in fitting him for that particular 
kind of labor. And again, all the excess of gains ac- 
quired by one possessing extraordinary talents, opportu- 
nities, or patronage (since these correspond to the posses- 
sion of land, — of a patent-right — or other monopoly, — of a 
secret ^c) may be more propeily regarded as Rent than 
as Wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from 
the use of the word " Wages," sometimes as expressing a 
quantity, sometimes as expressing a proportion. 

In ordinary language. Wages means the amount of some 
commodity, generally of silver, given to the laborer in 
seldom entered into this analysis, and the want of it has 
been a great cause of obscurity. 

In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the 
laborer's proportion of what is produced, supposing that 
produce to be divided between him and the Capitalist 
In this sense they generally rise as the whole produce is 
diminished; though if the word be used in the other 
sense, they generally fell. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly 
used the word "Wages," to express a proportion, the 
only inconvenience would have been the necessity of al- 
ways translating this expression into common language. 
But he is not consistent When he says,* that •• what- 



♦ " Principles,** Ac. p. 312. 
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ever raises the Wages of labor lowers the Profits of 
stock," he considers Wages as a proportion. When he 
says,* that " high Wages encourage population ;" he 
considers wages as an affumni. Even Mr. M'Culloch, 
who has clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped 
it He has even suffered it to affect his reasonings. In 
his valuable essay, "On the Rate of Wages," f he ad- 
mits that " when Wages are high, the Capitalist has to 
pay a larger share of the produce of industry to his la- 
borers:" an admission utterly inconsistent with his 
general use of the word, as expressing the amount of what 
the laborer receives, which, as he has himself observed,^ 
may increase while his proportion dindmshes. 

A few only have been noticed of the ambiguities which 
attach to the seven terms that have been selected; and 
these terms have been fixed on, not as the most ambigu* 
ous, but as the most important, in the political nomen- 
clature. •• Supply and Demand," " Productive and Un- 
productive," ** Overtrading," and very many others, both 
in political economy, and in other subjects, which are 
often used without any more explanation, or any more 
suspicion of their requiring it, than the words " triangle" 
or " twenty," are perhaps even more liable to ambigui- 
ties than those above treated of But it is sufficient for 
the purpose of this Appendix to have noticed, by way of 
specimens, a few of the most remarkable terms in several 
difiierent branches of knowledge, in order to show both 
the frequency of an ambiguous use of language, and the 
importance of clearing up such ambiguity. 

♦ « Principles, " Ac. p. 83. t P. 161. 

t ** Prineiples of PoUtical EcGnomy," p. 86t^ 
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No. II 

' KlfOBLLAJIBOlIS BXAMPLKS FOK THX tURClSB Of 
LEARNERS. 

N. B. In such of the following Examples as are not in a 
syllogistic form, it is intended that the student should 
practice the reduction of them into that form ; those of 
them, that is, in which the reasoning is in itself sound: 
viz. where it is impossible to admit the Premises and 
deny the Conclusion. Of such as are apparent syllo- 
gisms, the validity must be tried by logical rules, which 
it may be advisable to apply in the following order: 
ist. Observe whetlier the argument be Categorical or 
Hypothetical ; recollecting that an hypothetical Premiss 
does not necessarily imply an hypothetical Syllogism, 
unless the reasoning turns on the hypothesis. If this 
appear to be the case, the rules for h3rpothetical Syllo- 
gism must be applied. 2dly. If the argument be cate- 
gorical, count the terms. 3dly. If only three, observe 
whether the Middle be distributed. 4thly. Observe 
whether the Premises are both negative; (i, e. really, 
and not in appearance only,) and if one is, whether the 
• Conclusion be negative also; or affirmative, if both 
Premises, aihrmative. 5thly. CH>serv« what terms are 
distributed in the Conclusion, and whether the sam^ 
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are distributed in the Premises. 6thly. If tht Sylld- 
gism is not a Categorical in the first Figure, reduce it 
to that form. 



1. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites : a 
sensualist is enslaved by his appetites : therefore a sensu- 
alist is not free. 

2. None but Whites are civilized: the ancient Ger- 
mans were Whit^ : therefore they were civilized. 

3. None but Whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not 
Whites: therefore they are not civilized. 

4. None but civilized people are Whites: the Grauls 
were Whites : therefore they were civilized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no miser has 
enough : therefore no miser is rich. 

6. If penal laws against Papists were enforced, they 
would be aggrieved : but penal laws against them are not 
enforced : therefore the Papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, 
the popish legends are to be believed : but the popish le- 
gends are not to be believed: therefore no testimony to 
miracles is to be admitted. 

8. If men are not likely to be influenced in the per- 
fojrmance of a known duty by taking an oath to perform 
it, the oaths commonly administered ate superfluous: if 
they are likely to be so influenced, every one should be 
made to take ah oath to behave rightly throughout his 
life; but one or the other of these must be the case: 
therefore either the oaths commonly administered are su- 
perfluous, or every man should be made to take an oath 
to behave rightly throughout his lif^. 

9. The Scriptures must he admitted to be agreeable to 
truth: and the Church of £!nglandis conformable to the 
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Scriptures: A. B. is a divine of the Church of England; 
and this opinion is in accordance with his s^itimenls: 
therefore it must be presumed to be true. 

10. Enoch (according to the testimony of Scripture) 
pleased God ; but without £uth it is impossible to please 
Him; (for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him :) therefore, ^c, 

U. ** If Abraham were justified by works, then had he 
whereof to glory [before God :] but not any one can have whereol 
to glory] before God :" therefore Abraham was not justified 
by works. 

12. "He that is of God heareth my words; ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God." 

13. Few treatises of science convey important truths, 
without any intermixture of error, in a perspicuous and 
intereisting form; and therefore, though a treatise would 
deserve much attention which should possess such excel- 
lence, it is plain that few treatises of science do deserve much 
attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one day in seven for 
religious duties, if the fourth commandment is obligatory 
on us : but we are bound to set apart one day in seven for 
religious duties ; and hence it appears that the fourth com- 
mandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had reference 
to the divine institution of sacrifices: one of the precepts 
delivered to Noah was abstinence from the eating of blood: 
therefore one of the precepts delivered to Noah contained 
the divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed be- 
fore the Mosaic law, they must have been expiatory, not 
of ceremonial sin, (which could not then exist,) but of 
moral sin : if so, the Levitical sacrifices must have had 
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no less efficacy; and in that case, the atonements under 
the Mosaic law would have "made the comers thereun- 
to perfect as pertaining to the conscience;" but this was 
not the case ; therefore, ^c. [Davison on Prophecy.! 

17. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christians, 
if we suppose the Mosaic law designed not for the Israel- 
ites alone, but for all men : it was designed, however, for 
the Israelites alone, and not for all men: therefore the 
adoration of images is not forbidden to Christians.' 

'18. A desire to gain by another's loss is a violation of 
the tenth commandment : all gaming, therefore, since it 
implies a desire to profit at the expense of another, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net enclosed were an indiscrimi- 
nate mixture of various kinds : those that were set aside 
and saved as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed : 
therefore those that were set aside and saved as valuable, 
were an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds. 

20. All the elect are finally saved : such persons as 
are arbitrarily separated firom the rest of mankind by the 
divine decree are the elect: therefore such persons as 
are arbitrarily separated from the rest of mankind by the 
divine decree, are finally saved. [The opponents of this Con- 
clusion generally deny the Minor Premiss and admit the Major ; the 
reverse would be the more sound and the more effectual objection.] 

21. No one who lives with another on terms of confi- 
dence is justified, on any pretence, in killing him: Bru- 
tus lived on terms of confidence with Cfflsar: therefore 
he was not justified, on the pretence he pleaded, in kill- 
ing him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power 
in a free country deserves well of his countrymen: Bru- 
tus destroyed Caesar, who usurped despotic power in 
Rome : therefore he deserved well of the Romans. 
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23. If Tiitue is Toluntary, vice if voluntary : mtae is 
voluntary: thereibre so is vice. [An«t.Eth. B. SL] 

24. A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards 
and punishments of a future state, or must be able to 
appeal to an extraordinary Providence, dispensing them 
regularly in this life: Moses did not do the fonner: 
therefore he must have done the latter. 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than 
the fidisity of testimony can be fiurly established by testi- 
mony : any extraordinary and unusual kct is a thing of 
less frequent occurrence than the fiilsity of testimony 
(that being very common:) therefore no extraordinary 
and unusual fkct can be ^lirly established by testimony. 

26. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very 
likely to be false: the evidence on which most men be- 
lieve that there are pyramids in Egypt is testimony: 
therefore the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Eg3rpt is very likely to be felse. 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
was a tissue of extravagant fables and groundless super- 
stitions, credited by the vulgar and the weak, and main- 
tained by the more enlightened, from selfish or political 
views: the same was clearly the case with the religion of 
the Egyptians : the same may be said of the Brahminical 
worship of India, and the religion of Fo professed by the 
Chinese : the same, of the romantic mythological system 
of the Peruvians, of the stem and bloody rites of the Mex- 
icans, and those of the Britons and of the Saxons : hence 
we may conclude that all systems of religion, however 
varied in circumstances, agree in being superstitions kept 
up among the vulgar, from interested or politicial views 
in the more enlightened classea ISee Dissertation, Chap. L 

18. p. 813.] 
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28. No man can possess power to perform impossibili- 
ties ; a miracle is an impossibility : therefore no man can 
possess power to perform a miracle. [See Appendix, p. 263.] 

29. A. B. and C. D. are each of them equal to E. F. : 
therefore they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly due to the 
innocent: therefore, as you maintain that this person 
ought not to be punished, it appears that 3rou are con- 
vinced of his innocence. 

31. All the most bitter persecutions have been relig- 
ious persecutions: among the most bitter persecutions 
were those which occurred in France during the revolu- 
tion: therefore they must have been religious persecu- 
tions. 

32. He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he 
does, has neither merit nor demerit in his action : a lib- 
eral and benevolent man cannot possibly act otherwise 
than he does in relieving the poor : therefore such a man 
has neither merit nor demerit in his action. [See Appendix, 

pp. 278, 279.] 

33. What happens every day is not improbable: some 
things against which the chances are many thousands to 
one, happen every day : therefore some things against 
which the chances are many thousands to one, are not 
improbable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to Paul as its author, must have been either 
from its professing to be his, and containing his name, or 
from its really being his ; since, therefore, the former of 
these is not the fact, the Epistle must be Paul's. 

35. " With some of them God was not well pleased : for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness." 

36. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual gratifications 
without satiety: it is impossible to enjoy perpetual grati- 

28* 



flcaMoB9 wUhoni satiety: therefore it is impossible for a 
leasmUist to obtain bis wisk 

37. If Foley's system is to be received, one who has^ uc 
knowledge of ^ futuf e state has no means of distinguish- 
ing virtue and vice: now aa^ who has^ no means of dis- 
(inguishing virtue and vice can commit no sin: therefore, 
if Pale/^ system is to be received, one who has no 
lp[K>wl.edge of a, future state can commit no sin. 

38. The principles of justice are variable: th^ appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable: therefore the principles 
^ justice are bo appointment of nature. [AmL Etk. B. v.] 

39. Every one desires happiness: virtue is happiness: 
therefore every one desires virtue. EArisu Eth. B, iilj 

40. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which 
give contradictory accounts of it; the story of the life 
and exploits of Bonaparte is of this description: there* 
fore it is not to be believed. [ VicU Elements, p. 47.] 

41. When the observance of the first day of the weel(. 
as a religious festival in commemoration of Christ's res- 
urrection, was first introduced, it must have been a i^pvel- 
ty : when it was a novelty, it must have attracted notice : 
when it attracted notice, it would lead to inquiry respect- 
ing the truth of the resurrection : when it led to this in- 
quiry, it must have exposed the story as an imposture, 
supposing it not attested by living witnesses : therefore, 
when the observance of the first day of the week, ^c was 
first introduced, it must have exposed as an imposture the 
story of the resurrection, supposing it not attested by liv- 
ing witnesses. 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill mpre books 
than the world could contain: the things rotated by the 
Evangelists are the miracles of Jesus: therefore the 
things related by the Evangeji^ W9v44 ^ <9^^e l|f^)ks 
tha^tb^, m^cU c^4 coo^m 
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4dw If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been 
written without knowledge of the events of the time of 
Chriat, they could not correspond with them exactly; 
and if they had been forged by Christians, they would ' 
not be preserved and acknowledged by the Jews: they 
are preserved and acknowledged by the Jews, and they 
correspond exactly with the events of the time of Christ : 
therefore they were neither written without knowledge of 
those events, nor were forged by Christians. 

44. Of two evils the less is to be preferred : occasional 
turbulence, therefore, being a less evil than rigid despotism, 
is to be preferred to it. 

45. According to theologians, a man must possess 
fiiith in order to be acceptable to the Deity : now he who 
believes all the fables of the Hindoo mythology must pos- 
sess faith : therefore such an one must, according to theo- 
logians, be acceptable to the Deity. 

46. If Abraham were justified, it must have be«i 
eitheiC by feith or by works : now he was not justified by 
feith (according to St. James,) nor by works (according 
to St. Paul:) therefore Abraham was not justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed that good may come of it : 
all punishment is an evil : therefore no punishment should 
be allowed that good may come of it 

48. R^)entance is a good thing : wicked men abound in 
repentance [Aritt. Eth. B. ix. :1 therefore wicked men abound in 
what is good. 

49. A person infected with the plague will (probably) 
die [suppose three is five of the infisotad die:] this man is (proba- 
bly) infected with the plague [suppose it an even chance:] 
therefore he will (probably) die. IQuenf. What is Uie amount 
of this probability 1 Again, sivpose the probability of the major to be 
(instead of i)f I and of the mmor, (instead of i)to.be,f,QiKff> WlM^t 
will be theprobability of the oonduaioni] 
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50. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man who has 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the 
condition of a slave : many of the negroes, however, may 
be happy in the condition of slaves, because they have never 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable: de- 
votedness to the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that of 
gain in old age, are dictated by Nature : [Arist Rhet. B. il] 
therefore they are allowable. 

52. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person's greatest good : a virtuous man seeks the greatest 
good for himself: therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
lover of himself. [Arist. Eth. B. ix.] 

53. He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of ac- 
tion, exercises no self-denial in the practice of that ac- 
tion : a good man has a confirmed habit of Virtue ; there- 
fore he who exercises self-denial in the practice of Virtue 
is not a good man. [Arist. Eth. B. ii.] 

54. That man is independent of the caprices of For- 
tune who places his chief happiness in moral and intel- 
lectual excellence : a true philosopher is independent of the 
caprices of Fortune: therefore a true philosopher is one 
who places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual 
excellence. 

55. A' system of government which extends to those 
actions that are performed secretly, must be one which 
refers either to a regular divine providence in this life, 
or to the rewards and punishments of another world: 
every perfect sjrstem of government must extend to those 
actions which are performed secretly : no system of gov- 
ernment therefore can be perfect, which does not refer 
either to a regular divine providence in this life, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world. [Warburton's 
Divine Legation.] 
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56. For those who are bent on cultiiratiiig their minds 
by diligent study, the incitement of academical honors is 
unnecessary ; and it is inefiectual, for the idle, and such 
as are indifierent to mental improvement: therefore the 
incitemont of academical honors is either unnecessary or 
ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does not en- 
deavour to make his hearers believe that the sentiments 
he expresses and the feelings he exhibits, are really his 
own: a barrister does this: therefore he is not properly 
to be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of the magis- 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian: the Swiss in 
the French service, and the British in the American ser- 
vice, bore arms at the command of the magi8tif«t« : there- 
fore they did what was lawful for a Christiaiv 

59. If Lord Bacon is right, it is improper to stock a 
new colony with the refuse of Jails : but this we nmst al- 
low not to be improper, if our method of colonizing New 
South Wales be a wise one: if this be wise, therefore 
Lord Bacon is not right 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Ari»- 
totle is to be regarded as in^lible : but he is not : Logie 
therefore is not worthy of being cultivated. 

61. All studies are useful which tend to advance a 
man in life, or to increase national and private wealth: 
but the courbe of studies pursued at Ox£>rd has no such 
tendency : therefore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly executed, 
tends to heighten in others the dread of undergoing the 
same &te, it may be expected that those soldiers who 
have seen the most service, should have the most dread 
of death in battle : but the reverse of this is the case : 
therefore the former is not to be believed. 
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63. If the everlasting favor of Grod is not bestowed at 
random, and on no principle at all, it must be bestowed 
either with respect to men*s persons, or with respect to 
their conduct: but "God is no respecter of persons:" 
therefore his fevor must be bestowed with respect to 
men's conduct [Sumn^s Atiostolical Preaching.] 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, 
It is in itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime : if it is 
80 felt, much of its severity is wasted, from its taking 
place at too great a distance to affect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom it is de- 
signed to deter; but one or other of these must be the 
case: therefore transportation is not calculated to answer 
the purpose of preventing crime. 

65. War is productive of evil: therefore peace is like- 
ly to be productive of good. 

66. Some objects of great beauty answer no other per- 
ceptible purpose but to gratify the sight: many flowers 
have great beauty; and many of them accordingly an- 
swer no other purpose but to gratify the sight 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life 
of sensuality is deserving of strong reprobation: but 
those do not deliberately devote themselves to a life of 
sensuality who are hurried into excess by the impulse of 
the passions: such therefore as are hurried into excess 
by the impulse of the passions are not deserving of strong 
reprobation. [Arist. Eth. B. vii.] 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all inordinate de- 
sires: to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a 
restraint of all inordinate desires: therefore it is a diffi- 
cult task to conform to the precepts of Scripture. 

69. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemn- 
ing a book without reading it: some Reviewers do not 
refrain fix)m this: therefore some Reviewers are not 

did. 
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70. If any objection that can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, no laws could reasonably be 
maintained: but some laws can reasonably be main- 
tained: therefore no objection that can be urged will 
justify a change of established laws. 

71. If any complete theory could be framed, to explain 
the establishment of Christianity by human causes, such 
a theory would have been proposed before now; but 
none such ever has been proposed: therefore no such 
theory can be framed. v 

72. He who is content with what he has, is truly rich ' 
a covetous man is not content with what he has: no 
covetous man therefore is truly rich. 

73. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the 
circumstances of such an event as could not be conjec- 
tured by natural reason : this is the case with the prophe- 
cies of the Messiah contained in the Old Testament: 
therefore these are true prophecies. 

74. The connexion of soul and body cannot be com- 
prehended or explained; but it must be believed: there- 
fore something must be believed which cannot be com- 
prehended or explained, 

75. Lias lies above Red Sandstone; Red Sandstone 
lies above Coal: therefore Lias lies above CoaL 

76. Cloven feet belonging universally to homed ani- 
mals, we may conclude that this fossil animal, since it 
appears to have had cloven feet, was homed. 

77. All that glitters is not gol4: tinsel glitters: there- 
fore it is not gold. 

78. A negro is a man: therefore he who murders a 
negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and Drink are necessaries of life: the reve- 
nues of Vitellius were spent on Meat and Drink : there- 
fore the revenues of Vitellius were spent /on the necessa* 
ries of life. 
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80. Nothing is heavier than Platina: feathers are 
heavier than Nothing: therefore feathers are heavier 
than Platina. 

81. The child of Themistocles governed his mother: 
she governed her hushand ; he governed Athens ; Athens; 
Greece; and Greece, the world: therefore the .child of 
Themistocles governed the virorld. 

82« He who calls you a man speaks truly: he who 
ealls you a fool, calls you a man : therefore he who calls 
you a fool speaks truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines: Spain is a 
warm country : therefore Spain produces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient to 
freeze Quicksilvet: the climate of Siberia is sufficient to 
freeze Quicksilver: therefore the climate of Siberia is 
intensely cold. 

85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescensa 
which is not a plant; and every Vegetable excrescence 
which is not a plant, is possessed of magical virtues: 
iher^ore Mistleto of the oak is possessed of magical vir- 
tues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (sup- 
pose a foot) before the minute-hand, this last, though 
moving twelve times fester, can never overtake the other ; 
hr while the minute-hand is moving over those twelve 
inches, the hour-hand will have moved over one inch, 
so that they will then be an inch apart; and while the 
minute-hand is moving over that one inch, the hour-hand 
will have moved over ^^ inch, so that^ it will still be a- 
head ; and again, while the minute-hand is passing over 
that space of d inch, which now divides them, the hour- 
hand will pass over rh inch; so that it will still be a-head, 
though the distance between the two is diminished; ^c 
Sfc. SfCy and thus it is plain we may go on for ever : there- 
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fore the rainute-hand can never overtake the hour-hand. 
[This is one of the sophistical puzzles noticed by Aldrich (the moving 
bodies being Achilles and a Tort(H8e;) but he is not happy m his 
attempt at a solution. He proposes to remove the difficulty by de- 
monstrating that, in a certain given time, Achilles tpould overtake the 
Tortoise: as if any one had ever doubted tiuU. The very problem 
proposed is to surmount the difficulty of a seeming demonstration of 
a thing palpably impossible ; to show that it U palpably impossible, is 
DO solution of the problem. 

I have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the preten-. 
sions of Logic are futile, since (it was said) the most perfect logical 
demonstiation may load from true premises to an absurd conclusion. 
The reverse is the truth : the example before us furnishes a confirmation 
of the utility of an acquaintance with the Syllogistic form : in which 
form the pretended demonstration in question cannot possibly be exhi- 
bited. An attempt to do so will evince the utter want of connexion be- 
tween the premises and the conclusion.] 

87. Theft is a crime: theft was encouraged by the 
laws of Sparta: therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged 
crime. 

88. Every hen comes from an egg: every egg comes 
from a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn : therefore the son of 
Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All cold is to be expelled by heat ; this person's dis- 
order is a cold : therefore it is to be expelled by heat 

91. Wine is a stimulant: therefore in a case where stim- 
ulants are hurtful, wine is hurtftil. 

92. Opium is a poison ; but physicians advise some of 
their patients to take Opium: therefore physicians advise 
some of their patients to take poison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields ; loaves of bread are 
what we eat : therefore loaves of bread grew in the fields. 

94. Animal-food may be entirely dispensed with: (as 
is shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some 
monks;) and vegetable-food may be entirely diqp«QMd 

29 
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with (as is plain from the example of the Esquimaux and 
others:) but all food consists of animal-food and vegetable- 
food : therefore all food may be dispensed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it: 
a mining speculation is no trifling business: therefore a 
mining speculation will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most: he who eats 
least is most hungry : therefore he who eats least eats most 
[See Aldrich's Compendium: Falladae: where this is rightly solved.] 

97. Whatever body is in motion must move either in 
the place where it is, or in a place where it is not: neither 
of these is possible : therefore there is no such thing as 
motion. [In this instance, as well as in the one lately noticed, AU 
drich mistakes the character of the difficulty ; which is, not to prove 
the truth of that which is self-evident, but to explain an apparent 
demonstration militating against that which nevertheless no one ever 
doubted. He says in this case, "solvitur ambulando;" but (pace 
tanti viri) this is no solution at all, but is the very thing which consti- 
tutes ike difficulty in question ; for it is precisely because we know the 
possibility of motion, that a seeming proof of its impossibility produces 
perplexity. — See Introduction, p. 27.] 

98. All vegetables grow most in the increase of the moon : 
hair is a vegetable: therefore hair grows most in the in- 
crease of the moon. 

99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduce to 
the improvement of the mind : all the works of the most 
celebrated ancients are among the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford : therefore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of the mind. 

100. Some poisons are vegetable: no poisons are useful 
drugs: therefore some useful drugs are not Vegetable. 

101. A theory will speedily be exploded, if false, which 
appeals to the evidence of observation and experiment: 
Craniology appeals to this evidence: therefore^ if Crani- 
ology be a fiilse theory, it will speedily be exploded. fLoi 
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the probability of one of these premises be h ; and of the other f : 
Query, What is the probability of the conclasion 1] 

102. Wilkes was a fevorite with the populace: he who 
IS a fevorite with the populace must understand how to 
manage them : he who understands how to manage them« 
must be well acquainted with their character: he who is 
well acquainted with their character, must hold them in 
contempt: therefore Wilkes must have held the populace 
in contempt 

103. To discover whether a man has any moral sense, he 
should be viewed in that state in which all his Acuities 
are most fully developed: the civilized state is that in 
which all men's fiiculties are most folly developed : there- 
fore, to discover whether a man has any moral sense, ho 
should be viewed in a civilized state. 

104. Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, Infanticide, &c. 
have been countenanced by public opinion in several coun- 
tries : all the crimes we know of are Revenge, Robbery, 
Adultery, In&nticide, S^c: therefore, all the Crimes we 
know of have been countenanced by public opinion in 
several countries. 

105. No soldiers should be brought into the field who 
are not well qualified to perform their part None but 
veterans are well qualified to perform their part None 
but veterans should be brought into the field. 

106. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners: and of the corn-trade to corn- 
growers: and of the silk-manu&cture to silk-weavers, 
4*c. Spc, ; and thus each class of men are benefited by 
some restrictions. Now all these classes of men make up 
the whole community: therefore a system of restrictions 
is beneficial to the community. [See Book iii. § 11.] 

107. There are two kinds of things which we ought 
not to firet about : what we can help, and what we cannot 
[To be stated as a Dilemma.] 
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PRAXIS OP LOGICAL ANALTVUL 

SoxB have expressed much contempt for the mode in 
which Logic is usually taught, and in which students are 
examined in it, as comprising no more than a mere enu- 
meration of technical rules, and perhaps an application 
of thera to the simplest examples, exhibited in a form al- 
ready syllogistic, or nearly so. That such a description, 
if intended to be universal, is not correct, I am perfectly 
certain ; though, hitherto, the indiscriminate requisition 
of Logic from all candidates for a Degree, haa confined 
both lectures and examinations, in a greater degree than 
is desirable, to this elementary character. But the stu- 
dent who wishes to acquire, and to show that he has ac- 
quired, not only the elementary rules, but a &cility of 
appljring them in practice, should proceed from the study 
of such examples as the foregoing, to exercise himself in 
analyzing logically, according to the rules here given, and 
somewhat in the manner of the subjoined specimen, some 
of Euclid's demonstrations, — ^various portions of Aris- 
totle's Works, — the opening of Warburton's " Divine 
I<egation," (which exhibits the arguments in a form very 
nearly syllogistic) — several parts of Chill ingworth's De- 
fence of Protestantism, — the concluding part of Pale's 
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HorsB PauImsB, — Leslie's Method with the Deists, — ^va- 
rious portions of A. Smith's Wealth of Nations, — and 
other argumentative Works on the most dissimilar sub- 
jects. The latter part of § 1. Chap. V. of the Disserta- 
tion on the Province of Reasoning, will furnish a conve- 
nient subject of a short analysis. 

A student who should prepare himself in this manner, 
in one or more such books, and present himself for this 
kind of examination in them, would furnish a good test 
for ascertaining his proficiency in practical Logic. 



As the rules of Logic apply to arguments only after 
they have been exhibited at full length in the bare ele- 
mentcry form, it may be useful to subjoin some remarks 
on the mode of analyzing, and reducing to that form, any 
train of argument that may be presented to us : since this 
must in general be the first step taken in an attempt to 
apply logical rules.* 

First then, of whatever length the reasoning may be, 
whether treatise, chapter, or paragraph, begin with the 
concluding assertion; — ^not necessarily the last sentence 
expressed, but the last point established; — and this 
whether it be formally enunciated, or lefl to be under- 
stood. Then, tracing the reasoning backwards, obsejrve 
on what ground that assertion is made. The assertion 
will be your Conclusion; the ground on which it rests, 
your Premises. The whole Syllogism thus obtained may 
be tried by the rules of Logic. 

If no incorrectness appear in this syllogism, proceed to 
take the premises separately, and pursue with each the 

• These directions are in substance, and nearly, in words, extract* 
ed from the Preface to Hinds's abridged Introduction to Logic. 
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I fka M with tk» coBeksion joa finl italed* JL pre- 
mit» anuH hare been used as such, either because it le- 
quired no ptoo(, or because it bsd been prored. K it 
hare not been proved, consider whether it be so self-evi* 
dent as to hare needed no proo£ If it have been proved, 
you must regard it as a conclusion derived from other as- 
sertions which are premises to it : so that the process with 
which you set out will be repeated; viz. to observe on 
what ground the assertion rests, to state these as pre- 
mises, and to apply the proper rules to the syllogisn thus 
obtained. Having satisfied yourself of the correctness of 
this, proceed, as before, to state its premises, if needful, 
as conclusions derived from other assertions. And thus 
the analysis will go on (if the whole chain of argument be 
correct) till you arrive at the premises with which the 
whole commences; which of course should be assertions 
requiring no prooC or, if the chain be any where fiiulty 
the uialysis will proceed till you come to some proposition^ 
either assumed as self evident, though, requiring pooof^ or 
incorrectly deduced from other assertions.* 

• Many students probably will find it a very clear and convenient 
mode of exhibiting the logical analysis of a coarse of argument, to 
draw it out in the form of a Tree, or Logical Division ; ttaa, 
[Ultimate Conclusion.] 
Z isX, 
proved by 



rn 



Y is X, Z is Y, 

proved proved by 

by i 



A is Y, Z is A, 

[suppose proved by, 

admitted.] &c. 



the argmnent that and by the 
I argument that 

BisX, YisB, 

fte. Ac 



Ci*X, YisO, 
«lc. dbC. 
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R ^11 often happen that the some am«tioii wili hstfe 
been proved by many difierait arguments; and then, the 
m^uiry into the truth of the premises will branch out ac- 
cordingly. In mathematical or other demonstrative rea- 
soning, this will of course never take place, since abso- 
lute certainty admits of no increase: and i( as is often 
the case, the same truth admits of several different de- 
monstrations, we select the simplest and clearest, and 
discard the rest. But ia probable reasoning there is of- 
ten a Cumulation of arguments, each proving the same 
conclusion ; i. e. each proving it to be probable. In such 
cases therefore you will have first to try each argument 
separately; and should each of them establish the con- 
elusion as in some degree probable, you will then have 
to calculate the aggregate probability. ^ 

In this calculation Logic only so far assists as it ena- 
bles us to place the several items of probability in the 
most convenient form. As the degree of probability 
of each proposition that is assumed^ is a point to be de- 
termined by the reasoner's own sagacity and experience 
as to the matter in hand, so, the degree of probability of 
each conclusion, (given, that of each of its premises,)* 
and also the collective probability resulting from several 
different arguments all tending to the same conclusion, 
is an arithmetical question. But the assistance afiTorded 
by logical rules in clearly stating the several items so as 
to prepare the way for the other operations, will not be 
thought lightly of by any who have observed the con- 
fusion of thought and the fallacy, which have often been 
introduced through the want of such a statement. 

• See " Fallacies,*' 5 14, near the end. 
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Example of Analysis applied to ike First Part of Palest 
Evidences, 

The ultimate Conclusion, that "The Christian Re- 
ligion came from God," is made to rest (as £ur as "the 
direct historical evidence" is concerned) on these two 
premises ; that •* A religion attested hy Miracles, is 
from Grod ;" and that " The Christian Religion is so 
attested." 

Of these two premises, it should be remarked, the Mi- 
nor seems to hare been admitted, while the Major was 
denied, by the unbelievers of old : whereas at present the 
case is reversed.* 

PaleVs argument therefore goes to establish the Minor 
premiss, about which alone, in these days, there is likely 
to be any question. 

He states with this view, two propositions : viz 

Prop. I. — "That there is satisfactory evidence, that many, 
professing to be^ original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
ondergcxne in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and 



♦ It is clear from the fragments remaining of the ancient argu- 
ments against Christianity, and the allusions to them in Christian 
writers, and also from the Jewish accounts of the life of Jesus which 
are still extant, that the original opponents of Christianity admitted 
thai miracles were wrought, but denied that they proved the divine 
origin of the religion, and attributed them to Magic. This conces- 
sion, in persons living so much nearer to the times assigned to the 
piiracles, should be noticed as an important evidence; for, credulous 
as men were in those days respecting magic, they would hardly have 
resorted to this explanation, unless some, at least plausible, evidence 
for the miracles had been adduced. And they could not but be 
sensible that to prove (had that been possible) the pretended mira- 
cles to be impostures^ would have been the most decisive course; 
(ince that would at once have disproved the religion. 
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t%Bt ih«^ aJso snlmiitted, from the same motires, to sew^ ITales 
of conduct." 

Pro*. II.— "That there is not satisfactory eyidence, that^ 
persons pretending to be original witnesses of any other similar 
miraclesy have acted in the same manner, in attestation oi the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of those accounts." 

Of these two propositions the latter, it will easily be 
perceived, is the Major premiss, stated as the e4)nverse by 
Negatian (Book IL Chap. ii. ^ 4) of a imiversal affirma- 
tive ; the former proposition is the Minor. 

As a syllogism in Barbara therefore, the whole will 
stand thu& 

*' All miracles attested by such and such evidence, are worthy 
of creilit :" (by conversion, ** none which are not worthy of 
credit are so attested.") 

"Thd Christian miracles are attested by such and such evi- 
dence :" Therefore " they are worthy of credit." 

The Minor premiss is first proved by being taken as 
several distinct ones^ each of which is separately estab- 
lished. — See Book IL Chap. iv. ^ 1. 



I. It is proved that the first propagators of Christianity 

suffered; by showing 

1st JL priori, from the nature of the case, that they 
were l^ely to suffer: [because they were preachers 
of a religion unexpected and unwelcome: I, to the 
Jews; and 2. to Gentiles.] 

2d. From profane tesHmoTvy. 

3d. From the testimony of Christian writings, [And 
here comes in the proof of one of the premises of 
this last argument ; viz, the proof of the credibility, 
as to thit point at least, of the Christian Writings.] 
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These arguments are cumulative ; i, e* each separately 
goes to establish the probability of the one common con- 
clusion, that **the fim propagators of Christianity suf- 
fered." 

By similar arguments it is shown that their sufierings 
were such as they voluntarily exposed themselves to. 

IL It is proved that "What they suffered for was a 
miraculous story; by 

Ist The nature of the case; They could have had 
nothing but miracles on which to rest the claims of 
the new religion. 
2d. By allusions to miracles, particularly to the Resur- 
rection, both in Christian and Pro&ne Writers, as 
the evidence on which the religion rested. 
The same course of argument goes to show that the 
miracles in attestation of which they suffered were such 
as they professed to have toitnessed. 
These arguments again are cumulative. 

IIL It is proved that "The miracles thus attested are 
what we call the Christian miracles ;" in other words, 
that the story was, in the main, that which we have 
now in the Christian Scriptures, by 
^ 1st The nature of the case ; viz. that it is im- 
probable the origina] story should have completely 
died away, and a substantially new one have occu- 
pied its place; 
^ 2d. by The incidental allusions of ancient writers, 
both Christian and profane, to accounts agreeing 
with those of our Scriptures, as the ones then re- 
ceived; 
( 3d. by The credibility of our Historical Scriptures : 
This is established by several distinct arguments, 
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each separately tending to show that these books 
were, from the earliest ages of Christianity, well 
known and carefully preserved among Christians: 
viz, 
^ i. They were quoted by ancient Christian writers, 
^ il with peculiar respect. 
^ iii. Collected into a distinct volume^ and 
^ iv. distinguished by appropriate names and titles of 

fespect 
^ V. Publicly read and expounded, and 
§ vi. had commentaries, ^c. written on them : 
§ vii. Were received by Christians of different sects ; 

^c, 6fc* 
The latter part of the first main proposition, branches 
off into two ; viz. 1st, that the early Christians submitted 
to new rules of conduct ; 2d, that they did so, in conse- 
quence of their belief in miracles wrought before them. 

Each of these is established in various parts of the 
above course of argument, and by similar premises; viz. 
the nature of the case, — the accounts of heathen writers, 
and the testimony of the Christian Scriptures, ^c. 



The Major premiss, that "Miracles thus attested are 
worthy of credit," t which must be combined with the 
former, in order to establish the conclusion, that "the 

* For some important remarks respecting the didferent ways in 
which this part of the argument is presented to different persons, 
See " Hinds on Inspiration," p. 30—46. 

t This is the ultimate conclusion deduced from the premiss, that 
" it is attested by real Miracles ;" which, in the present day, comes 
to the same thing : since those for whom he is writing are ready at 
once to admit the truth of the religion^ if convinced of the reality 
of the miracles. 
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Chrisdan miracles are worthy of credit," is next to be 
established. 

Preyioosly to his entering on the second main propo- 
sition, (which I have stated to be the Ck)nYerse by nega* 
tion of this Major proodss,) he draws his conclusion 
(Ch. X. Part L) from the Minor premiss, in combination 
with the Major, resting that Blajor on 

^ 1st The d priori improbahUity that a false story 
should have been thus attested: mz. 

"If it be 80, the religion most be trae. These men eoold 
not be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might 
have avoided all these safferings, and have lived quietly. Would 
men in such circumstances pretend to have seen what they 
never saw; assert facts which they had no knowledge of; go 
about lying, to teach virtue; and, though not only convinced of 
Christ's being an impostor, but having seen the success of his 
imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on; 
and so persist, as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and 
with a full knowledge of the consequence, enmity and hatred 
danger and death 1" 

^ 2d. That no false story of Miracles is likely to be sa 
attested, is again proved, from the premiss that "no 
false story of miracles ever has been so attested;" 
and this premiss asfain is proved in the form of a 
proposition which includes it ; viz. that " No other 
miraculous story whatever is so attested." 

^ This assertion again, bifurcates ; viz. it is proved 
respecting the several stories that are likely to be, or 
that have been adduced, as parallel to the Christian, 
that either 

1 §. They are not so attested ;' or 

2 §. They are not properly miraculous; i. e. that ad- 
mitting the veracity of the narrator, it does not follow 
that any miracle took place; as in cases that may 
be explained by false perceptions^ a ee i d etUt, 4*^ 
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In this way the learner may proceed to analyze the 
rest of the work, and to fill up the details of those parts 
of the argnmait which I have hut slightly touched upoa* 

♦ When the Student considers that this is only one out of many 
branches of evidence, all tending to the same point, and yet that 
there have been intelligent men xrh.o have held out against them 
all, he may be apt to suspect either that there must be some flaw 
in these arguments which he is unable to detect, or else, that there 
must be much stronger arguments on the other side than he has 
ever met with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes leading to infidel- 
ity would be unsuitable to this occasion ; but I will notice one, as 
being more especially connected with the subject of this work, and 
as being very generally overlooked. " In Tut other instance perhaps^** 
(says Dr. Hawkins, in his valuable Essay on Tradition) " besides 
VuU of Religion^ do men commit the veiy illogical mistake^ of first 
cawDossing all the objections against any particular system whose 
pretensions to truth they would examine^ before they consider the 
direct arguments in Us favor. ^* p. 82. But why, it may be asked, 
d0 they make such a mistake in Viis case 1 An answer, which I 
think would apply to a large proportion of such persons, is this : 
Because a man having been brought up in a Christian country, has 
lived perhaps among such as have been accustomed from their in- 
fancy to take for granted the truth of their religion, and even to 
regard an wiva^vrvng assent as a mark of commendable/ai^A ; and 
hence he has probably never even thought of proposing to himself 
the question, — Why should I receive Christianity as a divine reve- 
lation % Christianity being nothing new to him, he is not stimu- 
lated to seek reasons for believing it, till he finds it controverted. 
And when it is controverted, — ^when an opponent urges — How do 
you reconcile this, and that, and the other, with the idea of a divine 
revelation 1 these objections strike by their novelty ^ — ^by their being 
opposed to what is generally received. He is thus excited to in- 
quiry ; which he sets about, naturally enough, but very unwisely, 
by seeking for answers to all these objections; and fancies that un- 
less they can all be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to receive the 
religion. ** As if," ($ays the Author already cited,) " there could not 
be truth, and truth supported by irrefragable arguments, and yet ct 
80 
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It will be observed that to avoid unnecessary prolixity, 
I have in most of the above syllogisms suppressed one 
premiss, which the learner will be able easily to suj^ly 

the same time obnoxious to objections, numerous, plausible, and by 
no means easy of solution. " There are objections" (said Dr. John- 
son) ** against a plenum and objections against a vacuum ; but one 
of them must be true." He adds, that " sensible men, really de- 
sirous of discovering the truth, will perceive that reason directs 
them to examine first the argument ^n favor of that side of the 
question, where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly in favor of that religious creed already 

adopted by the country Their very earliest inquiry 

therefore must be into the direct arguments for the authority of 
that book on which their country rests its religion." 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as I have said, a 
strong temptation, and one which should be carefully guarded 
against, to adopt the opposite course ; — to attend first to the objec- 
tions which are brought against what is established, and which, for 
that very reason, rouse the mind from a state of apathy. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of things was re- 
versed. " Seeing that all these things carmot be spoken against^ ye 
ought to be quiet" was a sentiment which favored an indolent ac- 
quiescence in the old pagan worship. The stimulus of novelty was 
all on* the side of those who came to overthrow this, by a new re- 
ligion. The first inquiry of any one who at all attended to the sub- 
ject must have been, not, — What are the objections to Christianity 
— ^but, On what grounds do these men call on me to receive them 
as divine messengers 1 And the same appears to be the case with 
the Polynesians among whom our Missionaries are laboring : they 
begin by inquiring, — Why should we receive this religion ? and 
those of them accordingly who have embraced it, appear to be 
Christians on much more rational and deliberate conviction than 
many among i«, even of those who, in general maturity of intellect 
and civilization, are advanced considerably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a religious 
education ; but, pointing out the peculiar temptations which accom- 
pany it The Jews and Pagans had, in their early prejudices, 
greater difficulties to surmount, than ours j but they were difficul- 
ties of a different kind. 
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for himsel£ E, G, In the early part of this analysis it 
will easily be seen, that the first of the series of cumula- 
tive arguments to prove that the propagators of Christian- 
ity did suffer, would at full length stand thus ; 

" Whoever propagated a religion nnwelcome to the Jews and 
to the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 

The Apostles did this ; 

Therefore they were likely to suffer," <f»c. 4»e. 

It is also to be observed, that the same proposition 
used in different syllogisms may require to be differently 
expressed, by a substitution of some equivalent, in order 
to render the argument in each formally correct This 
of course is always allowable, provided the exact mean- 
ing be preserved : e. ^. if the proposition be, " The per- 
sons who attested the Christian miracles underwent suf- 
ferings in attestation of them," I am authorized to state 
the same assertion in a different form, thus, " The Chris- 
tian miracles are attested by men who suffered in attesta- 
tion of their reality," ^c. 

Great care however should be used to avoid being mis- 
led by the substitution of one proposition for another, 
when the two are not (though perhaps they sound so) 
really equivalent, so that the one warrants the assump- 
tion of the other. 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the Supplement to 
Chap. iiL $ 1, p. 102, where I have treated of the state 
ment of a proposition as several distinct ones, each im- 
plying all the rest, but differing in the division of the 
Predicate from the Subject Of this procedure the above 
analysis affords an instance. 
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Absolute terms, page 125. 

Abstraction, — The act of "drawing off" in thought, and attend- 
ing to separately, some portion of an object oresented to the mind, 
128. 

Abstract terms, 126. 

Accident, — In its widest technical sense, any thing that is attributed 
to another, and can only be conceived as belonging to some sub- 
stance (in which sense it is opposed to " Substance :") in its 
narrower and more properly logical sense, a Predicable which 
may be present or absent, the essence of the Species remaining 
the same, 133. 

Accidental Definition. — A definition which assigns the Properties of 
a Species, or the Accidents of an Individual ; it is otherwise 
called a Description, 138. 

Affirmative — denotes the quality of a Proposition which asserts the 
agreement of th§ Predicate with the Subject, 75. 

Analogous, — A term is so called whose single signification applies 
with unequal propriety to more than one object, 124, 175. 

Antecedent. — That part of a Ccmdiiional Proposition on which ihe 
other depends, 115. 

Apprehension {simple.)-— The operation of the mind by which we 
mentally perceive or form a notion of some object, 68. 

Argument An expression in which, from something hud down as 

" granted, something else is deduced, 84. 

Categorematic.^A word is so called which may by itself be em- 
ployed as a Term, 71. 
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Categorical Proposition— is one which afllnns or denies a Pre- 
dicate of a Subject, absolutely, and without any hypothe- 
sis, 75. 

C&mnum term— is one which is applicable in the same sense to more 
than one individual object, 6*1. 73^ 194. 

Compatible terms, 125. 

Conclusion.^That Proposition which is inferred from the Premises 
of an Argument, 45, 85. 

Concrete term, 126. 

Conditional Prqpoeitiun— is one \Hueh asserts the dependence ot 
one categorical Proposition on another. A conditional Syllo- 
gism is one in which the reasoning depends on such a Proposi- 
tion, 115. 

Conseqtunt. — That part of a conditional Proposition which depends 
on the other. (Consequens,) 115. 

Canseque7ice. — The connexion between the Antecedent and Conse- 
quent of a conditional Proposition. (Consequcntia,) 1 15. 

Contingfini. — The maiter of a Proposition is so called when the 
terms of it in part agree, and in part disagree, 76. 

Contradictory Propositions — are tho!?i3 which, havii^ the same 
terms, difi^r both in Gtuaotity and duality, 98. 

Contrary Propositions — are two unirersals, affirmative and nega- 
tive, with the same terms, 80. 

ConiArary terms, 128. 

Cown^rse^^X 

Convtn-suyih of a Proposition — Is the transposition of the terms, so 
that the subject is made the Predicate, and vice versdy 83. 

Copula. — That part of a Proposition which affirms or denies the 
Predicate of the Subject ; viz. «, or is not^ expressed <Mr im- 
plied, 71. 

Definite terms, 126 

DcfimtioH.-^Aji expression explanatory of that which is de&ied, 
i. e. separated, as by a boundary, from trtty thing else, 137. 

Description. — An ac<^dent*i Definition, 138. 

Difference (Differe^Uia.y^The formal or distinguiiAing part of the 
essence, of a Species, 132. 

Dilemma.^ A complex kind of conditional syllogism, having more 
than one Antecedent in the Major Premiss, and a disjunctive 
Minor, HI. 

Discourse, — The third operation of the mind, Reasoning, 69. 

Disjunctive Proposition — is one which consists of two or more cate* 
goricals, so stated as to imply that some one of them mnsl be 
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tnu. A g7Uogiimk called dift^oCiva^UitMMaiiBfofwlndi 
turns on sacli a proposiiioB,. 60. 

Didributed^is toppled la a Tem tkat is emplc^ed in it» foU tztent, 
so as to comprehend all its significates,— «Tery Ihuig to which 
it is applicable, 59, 87. 

DwisioT^ logical— is the distinct emufleration of sereral-things sig* 
nificd by a common name; and it is so cidlcd metapboricaU;f« 
from its being analogous to the (real and properly called) divi- 
• sion of a whole into its parts, 135. 

Kntbiymemej^Aji argument having one Premiss expressed^ aad the 
other understood, 118. 

Equivocal,— £l Term is defined to be equivocal whose dififefeitt Sig- 
nifications apply equally to several objects. Strictly speaking, 
there is hardly a word in any language which may not be re- 
garded as, in this sense, equivocal ; but the title is usually ap- 
plied only in any case where a word is employed equivocally; 
e, g, where the middle term is used in difierent senses in the 
two Premises ; or where a Proposition is liable to be tmderstood 
ii\ various senses, according to the various meanings of one of 
its terms, 172. 

Essential Definitions-is one which assigns, not the Properties dr 
Accidents of the thing defined, but what are regarded as its es- 
sential parts, whether physical or logical, 137. 

Exlrenie. — The Subject and Predicate of a Proposition are called 
its Extremes or Terms, being, as it were, the two boundaries, 
having the copula (in regular order) placed between them. In 
speaking of a syllogism, the word is oAen understood to imply 
the extremes of the Conclusion^ 71. • 

FaXlacy, — Any argument, or apparent argmnent, which professes 
to be decisive of the matter at issuei^ while in reality it is 
not, 143. 

False — in its strict sense, denotes the quality of a Proposition which 
states something not as it is, 75, 308. 

Figure of a Syllogism— denotes a certain situation of its middle 
term in reference to the Extremes of the Conclusion — The 
Major and Minor terms, 9*2. 

Oeneralization, — The act of comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in seme point which we abstract 
from each of them, and which that common name servos to in- 
dicate, 128. 

Chims. — A Predicable which is con.side.red as th« mmavial part of 
the Species of which it is a^med^ liO. 
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B^pat heH cal Propositioii— is one which asserts not sbsolately, bm 
ander an hypothesis, indicated by a conjunction. An hypothe- 
tical Syllogism is one of which the reasoning depends on such 
a proposition, 106. 

motive Conversion — is that in which the trath of the Conyerse fol- 
lows from the trath of the Ezposita, or Proposition given, 8SI. 

htpossUfU. — The Matter of a Proposition is so called when the ex- 
tremes altogether disagree, 80— Ambiguity of, 276. 

Indefinite Proposition— is one which has for its Subject a Common 
term withont any sign to indicate distribution or non-distribu- 
tipn, 77. 

Indefinite terms, 196. 

Individual. — An object which is, in the strict and primary sense, 
one, and consequently cannot be logically divided ; whence the 
name, 135. 

Indmction. — A kind of argument which infers, respecting a whole 
class, what has been ascertained respecting one or more indi- 
viduals of that class, 207. 

Infer. — To draw a conclusicm from granted premises, 237. — See 
Prove. 

Infima Species — ^is that which is not subdivided, except into indi- 
viduals, 132. 

Inseparable accident — is that which cannot be separated from the 
individual it belongs to, though it may from the Species, 133. 

Judgment. — The second operation of the mind, wherein we pro- 
nounce mentally on the agreement and disagreement of two of 
the notions obtained by simple Apprehension. 69. 

Logical definition — is that which assigns the Qenus and Difference 
of the Species defined, 137. 

Major term ot a Syllogism— is the Predicate of the conclusion. 
The Major Premiss is the one which contains the Major term. 
In Hjrpothetical Syllogisms^the Hypothetical Premiss is called 
the Major, 88, 107. 

Middle term of a categorical Syllogism — is that with which the two 
extremes of the conclusion are separately compared, 88, 92. 

Minor term of a categorical Syllogism — ^is ihe subject of the con- 
clusion. The Minor Premiss is that which contains the Mino* 
term. In H3rpothetical Syllogisms, the Categorical Premiss is 
called the Minor, 88, 107. 

Modal categorical proposition — ^is one which asserts that the Predi- 
cate exists in the Subject in a certain mode or manner, 75, 102. 

Mmi of a categorical Syllogism— is the designation of its three 
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propositions, in the order in whick (bey stMdi ••eording to 
their quantity and quality, 91. 

Necessary matter of a proposition — is the essential of ihTHtiable 
ag:ieement of its terms, 80.— Necessary, ambiguity of, 285. 

Segalion—casiveisioa by (otherwise Called eonveraion by contrar- 
position,) 83. 

Negative categorical proposition — is one Irhick inserts the diser 
greement of its extremes, 75. 

Negative terms, 126. 

Nominal Definition—is one whick explains only the meenkg of 
the term defined, and nothing more of the Mature of the thing 
signified by that Term than is implied by the Tetift itself to 
every one who understands the meaning of it, 139, 890. 

Opposed. — Two propositions are toid to be opposed to each other, 
when having the same Subject and Predicate, they diffbr either 
in quantity or quality, or both, 78. 

Opposition of terms, 196. 

Pari— logically. Species are called Parts of Uie GetiUd they come 
under, and individuals, parts of the Speeies ; i^eMy^ the QeHiu 
is a Part of the Species, and the Species, of die tndiriduld, 130. 

Particular proposition— is one in which the Predicate is affirmed or 
denied of some part only of the sshjeet, 7S. 

Per ilccid€?M.— Conversion of a pri^^itioik is so called -#h^ the 
Ctuantity* is changed, 83. 

Physical definitions-is that which assigns the part» into trtdch the 
thing defined can be acdudO^ divided, 199. 

Positive terms, 126. 

Predicate of a proposition— is fhet Term which is Affirmed or de- 
nied of the other, 71. 

Predicable.—A Term which can be affirmatively predicated of sere- 
ral others, 130. 

Premiss.-^A proposition ediployed to establish ft certiin eonelii- 
sion, 85. 

Privative terms, 126. 

Probable arguments, 103, 333. 

Properif.-^A Predicable which denotes Something essentially con- 
joined to the essence uf the Species, 133. 

Proposition.-^ A sentence which asserts, i. e. affirms or denies, 74. 

Prove.— To adduce Premises which establish the truth of a certain 
conclusion, 337. 

Proximum Qeaus of any Species — is the nearest or least remote to 
which it can be referred, 133.. 
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Pwrt eategorictl proposition— is one which asserts simply that the 
Predicate is, or is not, contained in the Subject, 75, 103. 

Real definition— is we '^^ch explains the nature of ths thing de- 
fined ; viz, either the whole nature of it (as in Mathematics,) or 
else something beyond what is necessarDy understood by the 
Term, 139, 226. 

Rf/erencfs— fallacy of, 189. 

Relative terms, 125. 

QfiuUity of a Proposition — is its affirming or den3ring. This is the 
duality of the expression^ which is, in Logie, the essential cir- 
cumstance. The CtualiQr of the maUer is, its being true or 
false ; which is, in Logic, accidental, being essential only in 
respect of the subject-matter treated of, 75. 

Quantity of a Proposition— is the extent in which its subject is 
taken ; viz. to stand for the whole, or for a part only of its 
Significates, 76. 

Q^stwn,-^T\aX which is to be established as a G(mclusion stated 
in an interrogatiTe form, 85. 

Sec<md intention of a term, 174. 

Separable accident— is one which mav be separated fh)m the indi- 
vidual, 133. 

SigniJUate. — The sererai things signified by a Common Term are 
its Significat<»s (Significata,) 76. 

Singular term— is one which stands for one individual. A Singu- 
lar proposition is one which has for its Sidyject either a Singu- 
lar term or a Common term limited to one individual by a sin- 
gular sign, e.g, " This," 71, 77, 125. 

Sorites, — An abridged form of stating a aeries of Syllogisms, of 
which the Conclusion of each is a Premiss of the succeed- 
ing, 119. 

Species, — A predicate which is considered as expressing the whole 
essence of the individuals of which it is affirmed, 129. — Pecu- 
liar sense of, in Natural History, 251. 

SnAdliUm Species and Gtenus— is that which is both a Species of 
some higher Oenus, and a Gtenus in respect of the Species into 
which it is divided. Subaltern opposition, is between a Uni- 
versal and a Particular of the same duality. Of these, the 
Universal is the Subaltemant, and the Particular the Subalter- 
nate, 80, 132. 

Subcontrary opposition— is between two particulars, the affirmative 
and the negative, 80. 
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Snijea of a proposition— is that term of which thft other is affirmed 

or denied, 71. 
SuMimtM Gtenns—is that which is not considered as a Species of 

any higher Genus, 132. * 

SyUogism, — An argument expressed in strict logical form ; viz, so 

that its conclusiveness is manifest from the structure of the 

expression alone, without any regard to the meaning of the. 

Terms, 85. 
SyncategoremaHc words— are such as cannot smgly express a Term, 

but only a part of a Term, 71. 
TVrm.— The Subject or Predicate of a Proposition, 71. 
T^rue Proposition— is one which states what really is^ 76. 
VniverstU Proposition— is one whose Predicate is affirmed or denied 

of the whole of the Subject, 76. 
Univoad. — A Common term is called Univocal in respect of those 

things to which it is applicable in the same signification, 134. 
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